
Here is Mrs. C. P. 
Blalock''^ in her 
F'ord car that ran 
51 miles on a gal- 
lon of gas. 



ELLING O. WEEKS, FAMOUS AVIATOR AND 
INVENTOR, TELLS YOU HOW TO GET IT 

Automobile owners who have been worrying about 
gasoline expense will be interested in an amazing 
invention that is now being offered to motorists by 
this famous Aviator. Already hundreds of tlwiu- 
sands of cars have been equipped and their oyrlv 
ers are wildly enthusiastic in their praise.^- | 

51 MILES ON A GALLON WINS CONT^‘> 

an amazing test recently conducted bjj. d 
Motor Company, 23 cars were enterejMo 
determine mileage economy. The winnix^ ear, 
owned by Mrs. C. P. Blalock, pictured toAne left, 
ran 51 miles on a gallon of gas, and the second 
car 49 miles on a gallon of gas. When official 
test records were published, it was found that 
both of these cars were equipped with Mr. 
Weeks’ invention. . 



Emery Shaffer and Packard Limousine 
he drives. 



AMAZING GAS SAVINGS ON BIG CARS 

Owners of big cars need this new invention 
just as well as the owners of the smaller cars; 
the. bigger the car the worse the gas eater and 
the more need of this saving. Emery Shaffer, 
3826 N. Ashland Ave., pictured here, the chauf- 
feur of a well-known Chicago business man, says 
he is delighted with this device. Not only does it 
save him many gallons of gas every month but 
makes his car perform beautifully. 



FREE OEFER COUPON 



The average automobile-is driven probably 10,000 miles 
a year. Conservatively figuring this new device on 10,000 
miles, it should save you anywhere from 150 gallons of gas 
and up, but figuring at the minimum — 150 gallons of gas 
— this device only costing you $4.00, it is as easy as A B C 
to see that $4.00 does buy 150 gallons of gas, besides how 
about the second and third year when gasoline savings 
continue and there is no cost whatever. Make this test. No 
matter what kind of a car you have or how big a gas eater 
it is, this device must save you money. We guarantee that 
if it does not give you more power, faster pick-up, less 
carbon, quicker starting and increased mileage a trial will 
cost you nothing. We invite you to test it at our risk — 
you are to be the sole judge. Mail free offer coupon today. 



EIXING O. WEEKS, Pres. 
The Whirlwind Co. 



WHIRLWIND CO., 

Dept. 46-B, Station C, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gentlemen : You may send me full par-^ 
ticulars of your Whirlwind Carbureting device and tell 
me how I can get one Free. This does not obligate me 
in any way whatever. 

NAME 



ADDRESS 
CITY 



STATE 



Dept. 46-B 



Station C 



Milwaukee, Wis. 



□ Check here if you are interested in full- or part- 
time salesman position. 







Stones 



HUMAM ANTS 

My Harvey Hassard 



NOW-GET INTO ONE OF THESE 

BIG PAY FIELDS! 

PAY FOR YOUR TRAINING AFTER YOU GRADUATE 



practical work on real 




Stadent working on TelevUtott j 
tranemitter in ^ 

Coyne Radio Skope 



Amanngly Easy 




ELECfRlCITY 

Dissatisfied with your job? Not making enough 
money? Then let me show you an easy way to 
get into Electricity, where thousands of Trained 
Men are drawing down Big Pay envelopes every 
week. Coyne has been training men for the Elec-i 
trical Industry since 1899. 12WEEKS’TRA1NINGHERE 
IN MY SHOPS WILL GIVE YOU THE START YOUJNEED. 




RADIO 



TELEVISION 

XUXING PICTURES 

Prepare for jobs in Service Work, Broadcasting, 
Talking Pictures, Wireless Operating, etc. Get 
in on the ground floor of Television! Radio has 
grown in a few years from a mere experiment to 
,a Billion Dollar industry. There are many oppor- 
'tunities for the trained man. PREPARE FOR THEM 
NOW BY 10 WEEKS OF ACTUAL SHOP WORK AT COYNE I 



WHY I CAN DARE TO MARE THIS SENSATIONAL 
«*PAY AFTER GRADUATION** OFFER 



Too call viowtake Coyne Trcuning withont payiosr for your training 
cmtil 2 full month» after your 12 weeks* Trauicer Period, and then I 
glw you ovor eyoar to complete your paymontsl That’s my LAX* 
RST, GE^ATESST OFFER! I can dare to do this bemuse the type of 
man who .really wants to get ahead, is honest. Zf you're ambiaooa 
enough to send in the coupon below, l believe you’ll good I 

Practical Work in COYNE SHOPS 

It’s EASY to learn a BIG-PAY TRADE with my *'Leam-by-Do* 
ing method. Not by books, not by correBpondenee, but by AC- 
TUAL PRACTICAL WORK JUST LIKE YOU WOULD DO ON 
THE JOB. . That’s why many concerns endorse Coyne and pre^r 
Coyne Trained Men. 

Many Earn While Learning 

If you're short of funds, don't let that stop you. My plan *w*irp« it 
poieible to get Coyne Training with very little money. Many students 



earn ail or alai , „ , 

while here. We’U help you— end then give you Ufeflme Empl^rment 
Sendee after graduation. Coyne Ci^loyment Service prodweea 
nmazlng iwsulta* You reeelve tlile e o rvlee nbeolutely FRBtc ee 
my smuuato. 

REAL JOBS-GOOD MONEY-QUICKI 

**Coyne boosted taypay from $20 to S50 a week." writes D. ElUsworth. 
North Carolina. "Got this flne job on shipboard, thanks to Coyne 
Twining, and now make $850 a month," says G. P. Vautrot, Cali- 
fornia. Hundreds of snccmsfal men boost Coyne. What they have 
done, you, too, should dol 

Get Pay-Raising Facts FREE 

Select the field you like beet, then mail one of the coupons below. 
Let me send you either my ^G ^EE EILECTRICAL BOOK or 
MY BIG FSm RADIO -TELEVISION BOOR. No cost or obUga- 
Do it today. 



MAIL ONLY THIS COUPON IMAIL ONLY THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE ELECTRICAL BOOICl FOR FREE RADIO BOOK 



r 



Ha C. LEWIS, Pretidsnf 
GOTNB ELECTRICAL ECHOOle Ospt. S5-51 
800 S. Paottna Street* CMeago* IIHaMa 

Gentlemen 



I 
I 
I 

I Name. 



S H. C. LEWIS, PrMldeat 
BADIO DIVISION, COYNB EtECTBlCAL SCHOOL 



I 500 S. Paulina St.. Dept. S5-4G, Cliicaso, I 

tlemen: Please nnd me ytyat bt. Preo Electrical Book, erltli . Gentlemen: Send me your Big Free Radio. Telerieloa and Wkina [ 
151 Uluetratlone and detalla of your ‘‘Pay ARtr CradlMtlN” #H«r, I Picture Book and detaUa of youp “Pay Aftar eraduatioa” 



me doo3 not obligato mo ia any nay. 



Address- 

City.-^ 



mStedt^ 



Tble doea not obligato mo in any way. 



Na 



«0MV I 



Address- 

City.—^ 
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DISEMBODIED THOUGHT an editorial by Hugo Gemsback 1415 ^ 
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ON THE COVER this month is a scene from “Human Ants” by J. Harvey Haggard, in which 
we see the fleet of Altruist planes just before they bomb the city. The man in the glass 
coffin is preserved by suspended animation. Cover by the world-famous Paul. 



Published by Oontiaental Publleatioos, Ine. H. OerosbMk. PrMldent; L 8. UaBheimer. SecTetary. Fubllcation Office, 
Building, 29 Worthington Street, ^liigfleid, Kais. Bdltorlal md General OflUes, 99 Hudsoo Street, New Toiic. N. Y, 



WONDEB 9T0BIS8--4fcBttily— Sntered ai eMmd*«ta»i matter 
at the post office at Springfield, 2Ca«a., tinder the Act ef March 
t, 1879. Title reglateced T7. 8. Patent Oflte. 1986, 

by Oontinental PubUcatlons, Bie. Text and lUuslratloni of 
this magazine are oopyrighted and most not be reproduced 
without pennlasion of Bie ct^iTrigbt ownera. WONXKEIB 
0TOBIES is published (») the first of the preying month. 12 
Bumbers per year. Subscription price is $2.50 a year in Unlt^ 
States and ite possestioni. In forego countries, exclusive Of 
Canada. $3.00 a year. Single copies, 26c. Address all contribu- 
tions for pubUeatlen to Bditor. WONDER BT0RI8S. 99 Hud- 
Turk. Publishers are not respodMlble for loat 
mSS. Oontributlfmi eaoaot be returned nnlesa aotbora renfit 
full postage. 



WONDER STOBtBS la for sale at principal newsatoidt iB Chi 
Daited States and Canada. 

J9 TOD WISH TO SUBSCBIBB to WONDER ST0RIX8, sal» 
out all reaiUaAoea to the Conttnental Publlcatioai, 1^ Be awo 
to meetloD the naaie of siagazlne you wish to sabsi^'be lar, m 
we ar e alee agenta fa r the foQowisg nagaaines : BADlO-fSAfT 
and EVERYDAY SCIENCE ATTO MECHANICS. Stfbscrip- 
tlons can be made in combination with the above pubUea^ene 
at a reduced club rate. Airis for infOTmaOoa. Sube^ptione st^ 1 
with current issue onless otherwise specified. ^ 

WHEN TOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES, we enclose a re- 
newal blank In the last number. No subscriptian continned 
unless renewal remittance is received. 

CHANOX OF ADDRESS. Always give us old as weR ae nei( -i 
address and notify us as far In advance as possible. 
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PRICES 



JVftlTTfN 

^CVAKAHjq 
^ONO 

TIDP 



YOU CAN’T BEAT OUR PRICES 

And we defy anyone to excel our quality. Every standard brand 
tire reconstructed by our modern method is positively guaranteed 
to give full 12 months’ service under the severest road conditions. 
This guarantee is backed by our entire financial resources. 

Buy Now Before Pricos Advance I 

BALLOON TIRES 



Size iUm 
X 4.40—21... 
X 4.60—20... 
X 4.50—21... 
X 4.75—19... 
X 4.75—20... 
X 5.00—19... 
X 5.00—20... 
X 6.00—22... 
X 6.25—17... 
X 5.25—18... 
X 5.25—19... 
X 6.26—20... 
X 6.26—21... 
X 6.50—17... 
X 5.50—18... 
X 5.50—19... 
X 5.50—20... 
X 6.00—16... 
X 6.0(^17... 
X 6.00—18... 
X 6.00—19... 
X 6.00—20... 
X 6.00—21 . . . 
X 6.50—17... 
X 6.50—18... 
X 6.50—19... 
X 6.50—20... 
X 7.00—17... 
X 7.00—20... 
X 7.00—21... 



Tires 

..$2.15.. 

2.35 . . 

2.40.. 

2.45.. 

2.50.. 

2.85.. 

2.85.. 

3.65.. 

2.90 . . 

2.90.. 

2.95.. 

2.95.. . 

3.25.. 

345.. 

345.. 

3.35.. 

345.. 

3.75.. . 

3.40.. 
3.40.. 

3.40.. 

345.. 

3.65.. 

3.45.. 

340.. 

3.60 . . . 
3.75. 

3.95.. . 
440. 
4.60. 



Tabes 



REttULAR CORD TIRES 


Size 


' 


Tires 


Tubes 
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.$245. . 


....$0.66 
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4 " 


. 2.95.. 


85 
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. 2.95.. 


85 
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. 2.95.. 


86 
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. 3.25.. 


85 


X 


3% 


. 2.70.. 


80 






. 345.. 


. ... 1.16 






. 345, . 


. ... 1.16 


X 


4% 


. 3.45.. 


.... 1.16 


X 


s 


. 3;65.. 


.... 1.35 


X 


5 


. 3.75.. 


.... 1.45 


X 


6 ..... 


. 3.95.. 


. ... 1.65 



TRUCK BALLOONS : 

Size Tires Tubes 

6.00— 20 $ 3.75 $1.66 

6.50—20 4.45 1.96 

7.00— 20 5.95 2.95 

7.60—20 6.96 3.75 

8.26—20 8.95 4.95 

9.00— 20 10.95 5.66 

9.76—20 13.95 6.46 

HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 
Size Tires Tubes 

30 X 5 $ 4.25 $1.96 

34 X 6 4.25 2.00 

32 X 6 7.95 2.75 

$6 X 6 9.95 3.96 

34 X 7 10.95 8.95 

38 X 7 10.96 8.96 

36 X 8 12.45 4.25 

40 X 8 15.95 4.95 

ALL OTHER TRUCK SIZES 



ALL TUBES ARE GUARANTEED BRAND NEW 

Csnfl rinlv RflllACit (On each Truck Tire send a $4 de- 

OenU UlllJ V"" UCjlwbii posit.) We ship balance C.O.D., 6 per cent discount 
for full cash with order. Any tire failingr to give 12 months’ service will be 
replaced at half price. 

GOODWIN TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 120 

1840 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 



WE WANT DEALERS 



When nneweriitif mdvertieemente, pleoM tnenfion ICaoazinb Rkadbs' Gaou? 













THE PANUROE PRESS • 70 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK 

Please send me in plain sealed envelope FREE 
your package of ILLUSTRATED confidential catalogues. 



m 



Name, 
Addreu . 



m tM*»:rTS3aavm-»irw«i 



. Age 






D«p«. SCO 5 



MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE! 
YOUIL GET THE SURPRISE OF YOUR LIFE 



When anewering aivertieemente, pleaee mention Magazine Bbadbrs’ Gboup 





[OH< JIM, IT'S 
WONDERFUL, 
NOW VOURE 
ON THE WAy 

Ito success 

I 



YES MARV, AND 
THERE'S A REAl 
FUTURE FOR 
US IN THIS 
, RADIO FIELD, 




Mail the cwipon now. Get the facta about Badlo — the field 
with a future. N. B. I. training fits you for ^bs in connection 
with the manufacture, sale and operation of Badio equipment. 
It fits you to go in businws for yourself, service sets, operate 
on board ships, in broadcasting, television, aviation, police 
Badio and many other jobs. My FREE book tells how you 
Quickly learn at home in spare time to be a Radio Expert. 
Many Radio Eiqierts MaSce $$0, $75 a Week 
Why struggle along in a dull Job with low pay and no 
future? Start training now for the live-wire Radio field. I 
have doubled and tripled salaries. Iliindreds of successful men 

HERE’S PROOF that no„ ^ 



my traaning pays 




Now Owne Own 
Business 

*‘lf I bed Dot taken your 
Course 1 weald be die- 
einar dltehee fnatead ef 
ranntne my owd baei- 
oeea. One week I made 
176 on repairing alone, 
and ibis doesn't eonnc 
ealee, li e fellow wants 
to get Into Radio, M. R. 
1. la the etarting point, 
R. S. Lewis, UoderoIRa- 
^etervlee.nttafield. PI. 



Spare Time Jobs Earn 
$15 a Week 
"I have no trouble 
getting Badio work. 



In Spare Time While Learning 

Hold your job. I'll not only train you in a few hours of 1 

your spare time a week, but the day you enroll I start send- jj. SMITH, Prealdenb 
ing you Extra Money Job Sheets which quickly show you UflAirtnal Radin Inatituta 
how to do. Radio repair jobs common in most every neighbor- -"Mtonw ttaoio insiuuie 
hood. I give you Badio Equipment for oonducting experiments Obe teen who has dlreeted tb* 
and making tests that teach you to build and service prac- £ome-6tody Training of morw 
tically every type of receiving set made. Cleo T. Better, 30 S*" 

W. Beechwood Ave., Dayton, Ohio, wrote: "Working wily in then any other man In Amenaa* 
spare time, I made about $1,500 while taking the Course." 

Find Out What Radio Offert. Mail Coupon Now 

My book has shown hundreds of fellows how to make mors 
money and win success. It's FREE to any ambitious fellow 
over 15 years of age. Investigate. Find out what Radio offers 



getting ttaaio wor^ Read what my Employment Department does to help you 

I_have the reputation . Rartin after nradiiation. about mv Money Back Acree- 




get into Radio after graduation, about my Money Back Agree- 
of being the l^t Ba- m^nt, and the many other N. B. I. features. Mall the coupon 
average*^ $?5*to^$’2o"a ^ envelope, or paste it cm s lo pewteard TODAY. 

J- E- SMITH, President, Dept. 5EN1 
151 Washington St, National Radio Institste* Waidiingtoiip D* C« 

Bronson. Midiigan. 




Owes KIs Success to 
Radio Training 
*'8ioc* 19Z9 I iiRT« eaiosd my 
llrlog In K^io.f ow« my iaai 
tbi«« jobs to N. B. 1. 1 am now 
to tb« main control room of ooa 
of tbo largo broadcaating 
•haioB." Sarge A. Do SoMv, 
1616 Library Av«.. N. Y, Cicy. 




J. E. SMITH* Presidont* Dept. 5EN1 
National Radio Inatitate* Waidiington* D» 0» 

Dear Mr. Smith: Without obligating me, send yoar book which pointa out 
the spare-time and full-time job opportunities in Radio and your 50-50 method 
of tiaiaing men at home in spare tune to become Badio Experts. 



name AGE. 



ADDRESS. . 



CITY STATE J 



When anau^ering advertisements, please mention Magazine REAPEais* Group 




Good News tor Members of the 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 



V HB followlnt lilt of eiieotiali hu b««n prapttred 
^ for member! of the SCIENCB 71CTI0N 1JBAOT7B 
bF the offleeri el Hesdqtiarteri. 

A FEW WORDS AS TO THE PURPOSE 
OF THE LEAGUE 

Tte tClBIfCB S'lCnON LEAOUB was founded 
to FetrmtrF. 19M. The Sseeutlre l>lrect<:»e ere ee 
follows : 

Forreet J. Adurmen, Kendo Binder, Jack Demw. 
Edmond l^mllton, David H. Keller, M.D., P. 
Schuyler Miller. Clark Ashton Smith, and B. F. 
StereL Base Gemsback. Szeeutlre Secretary. Cbarlea 
P. Bornle. Aislatant Secretary. 

The S<nSNCB FICTION liEAQDB ii a member- 
fblp OTsanlMtlon for the {nomotlMt «f icianee floUon. 
There are no dues, no fees, no inltlatione. In oonnee- 
UoD with the LEAOUB. No one makes any money 
from it; no one dn-lves any salary. The only Incmne 
which the LEAQUB has ta from its membership 
Miantlals. A pamphlet setting forth the LEAGUSTs 
numerous aeplratlons end purposes will be sent to 
sayone mi receipt of a 8o stamp to cover posUge. 

One of the purposes of the SCIENCE MOTION 
UDAOUB Is to enhance the popularity of scienoe 
fletloo, to loereaso the number of ito l^al followers 
by oonvertlng potential adroeatee to the cause. To 
thla end, the 8CISNCB FICTION LBAOUB supplies 
members with meoberihlp letterheads, envelopes, 
lapel buttoBS, and other ecsantials. As soon ee you 
are «m>lled as a member, a beautiful oertifleate 
with the UDAO'UB’0 aeai wlU be labt to you, iffo* 
Tiding 16e to ftimps er eoin Is leot for mailing and 
handling ehargas. However, this will be given free 
to all tboee suroUad membera who find It possible 
to sail personally at Headquarters for It 

Aacdher eonildtration whldr greatly bendlta a«a- 
bert is that they are entitlea to preferantlal dla> 
eounts when buying actence fiction book) from numer- 
•oa firma who hare agreed to allow lower ivIom to 
all ^ SCIENOB FlCrnW ZiSAGUE members. The 
book publishers realine that, the mm's fervid fans 
than are to boost soienee fiotten. the more butlneM 
wUl result ^erefrom; and a goodly portion of the 

tncreailng their Klenee flctlcm collections by secur- 
tof the latest books of this type at discounted prices. 

SGItNCE FIGTION ESSENTIALS 
LISTED HERE SGLD GNLY TO 
GGIENOE FICTION LEAGUE MEMBERS 

All the esaentlals listed on this page are never 
eeld to outaMers. They cannot be bought by anyone 
inlets he bae already enrolled as one of toe menders 
er the BCIXKCE FICTION LBAQUB or Signs the 
blank on this page (which automatically enroui him 
■a a member, ahrayi provided that he la a selenee 
tctlen antbusiaat). 

If, therefore, yoa order any of the science fletlon 
aeeei^aU without flUlng out the blank, or a facsimile 
(unless yoQ are already enrolled aa a LEAQUB mem- 
ber). your BK»ty wfil be returned to you. 

Inasmuch as the LEAQUB la toternatlonal. It 
makes no dlfferoioe whether you are a citiaea of 
the United States or any othm country. The I^OUB 
is opM to ell. 




jdtnftJrtioni[Eat)uf 




JohnIiW 

» tW CwjML 

TalUtlMiialinnL^CRWtiilrliu 



FREE 

CERTIFICATE 
To the left M an illua> 
tration of the certifi- 
cate provided all 
membm of the SCI- 
ENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE. II k aanl 
to afl manbert upon 
receipt of I Sc k 
rtrmp, to Cover mail 
charge.. 

WONDER STORIES 

ia the voice of the 
SCIENCE FICTION 
LEAGUE— a moiitUg 
departmeol 
in the i 



LEAGUE LETTERHEADS 

A beeutlfsl letterhead has been espeolaUy de- 
ttoned for members' correspondence. It la the 
Offlriel letterhead for all members of the LBAQUB 
•ad la Invaluable when It becomes Decenary to 
aomspeod with other members os with He*d- 
qoarten. 

A^-8CIENCB FICTION LBAGUB letUw^ 
h e ada , p«r 100 ••..Prepaid bOa 

LEAGUE ENVELOPES 

8p that lettws mailed to m^ben of the 
UAQUB eon be immediately recogslseda 96 d«l 
«Bvelto>ei that harmooixo with the letterheads 
have beea printed. 

B—6C1BNCE FICTION LEAGUE eawel. 
epee, per lOt Pnpeid COc 

LEAGUE SEALS 

Th eae teiJa. or •tlckeri. ore iwlnfod to three 
ODlort and meoaure In diameter, and are 

S mmed cm ooe aide. Aey are used by membare 
sflli to etatlonery. letterheads, envdiami, 
postil oords and the like. She seals signify hhU 
are a member of the S01BNC!B MC^ON 



in lota Of 26*1 



muBiplei 




Q— SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE Mato, 
ptr IS. Prepaid Ifie 

LEAfiUE LAPEL BUTTON 

mu beautiful button is made to hard enamel 
to four oolora--red. white, blue and golA It 
meaeures 94' In diameter. By wearing this but- 
ton. other members will recognlae you. Many 
frlsnds will perhaps also want to join thb 
1BAQU3L The button most be seeu to be ep- 
prealttod. 

D— eCIBNCB FICTION LEAGUB Upei 

bettea Pnpeid >5. 

DD— fiCIBNCE FICTION LEAOUB lapel 
batten, like the one described ebove, 
bat in eolid cold,...., Prepaid tt.SO 




If )W d» avt witk t> Biutllata this aitmilnt, 

aay nuiebM' «rl aeiilleatloe, will b, lup^led span . , . . 

nguMt O — SSeeaea^^ 

SOIINSE FISTION LEAGUE, S9 Hodcoii Street, Kew York, dV, 



AppltcaUon for Membership 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 
eciENCK FICTION LEAeUE, W HudMO Street. New Vert, N. V. 

I, t h e u pderslgned. herewith desire to apply for memberahtp to the 
BCZINCB FICTION LEAOUB. In jolnteg the LEAQUB. I ondmtoad 
that 1 am net assessed for membership and that there are no dote and oO 
fees of any kind. I pledge myself to abide by all the rules and regula* 
tlons of the SCIBNCS FIOnON LEAGUE, which rules yew are to sand 
me on receipt of this application. 

I belong to the following olass (put ao X tu eorreet ipab^t ( IFto- 

festlonal; < ) Busineai; (1 Student; ( ) (Pima 

print Infonovtlon) 

Name ....,.Aia* 

Address 

Olty aad State..,. 

OcMtotry Date 

I enclose 15a. for postage nd handling, tor my Memberdilp Ctottfloatm 



JJi 



SeiENOE FICTION LEASUE. M HMlMa Street Nn V»t. M. V. 
Oantiemoi: 
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DISEMBODIED THOUGHT 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 



A READER writes in and wishes to have 
me give a talk on “Can thought exist 
without matter?” 

If the question is put correctly, the answer 
might be given that it is difficult to picture how 
there can be thought where there is no matter. 
Take, for instance, so-called empty space. Even 
the most rarefied space between the planets, and 
outside the solar system, is not without matter ; 
it still contains thousands of specks of matter 
for every square inch: including, first, plain in- 
terstellar dust ; then various atoms of stray gas, 
and finally, electrons. Space, therefore, is never 
entirely empty; it always contains some matter. 
If we can picture the highest type of inert 
vacuum — and this is a condition considered, at 
least on Earth, impossible — it seems difficult to 
imagine how thought could arise in such empti- 
ness. 

If on the other hand, our correspondent refers 
to disembodied thought, that is another matter 
which is simple to answer. There is one class 
of scientists who deny that anyone except a 
human being can think. I, personally,, do not 
hold this view. I believe that thought, speaking 
generally, can be graduated into various classes ; 
just as live matter can be graduated from inert 
matter up to human. In thought, we have sub- 
conscious, conscious, and creative thought. We 
have also something we call instinct, but which 
might be called “mechanical” thought. Many 
people believe that animals, such as dogs, for 
instance, do not think. My impression is that 
many animals, even insects, do think; although 
the trend of their thoughts might fall under a 
different classification from our own. Even in- 
sects, who are usually motivated only by pure 
instinct, sometimes do things which are not at 



all instinctive. This falls into the category of 
crude thought; it is, therefore, a connecting 
stage between instinct and constructive thought. 

When it .comes to entirely disembodied 
thought, the case is different. Is it possible, for 
instance, for apparently inert matter to think? 
That is something we do not know. Is it 
thought, for instance, when a certain solution 
forms crystals which always follow a certain 
law, or is this a sort of instinct? We do not 
know. Is it possible, as our science fictionists 
sometimes have us believe, to make robots that 
can think actively and constructively? The an- 
swer to this is that there is a possibility that, 
in the future, we may have actually-thinking 
robots which can reason for themselves. We 
are getting nearer to this all the time. For 
instance, when we contemplate adding machines 
which add, subtract, and multiply faster than 
the human mind, we may say that this is a 
machine that actually thinks mechanically. Re- 
cently there was devised a machine which solves 
highly involved mathematical problems in a few 
minutes — problems that take a man even weeks 
to work out laboriously. If this is not think- 
ing, what is it? It may be classed as a different 
type of thinking from what we are used to in 
our own minds, but nevertheless, it ’ is actual 
thought. There is no question that machines wiH 
become more and more complex as time goes 
on ; and, sooner or later, a robot will be invented 
which can do most things as well or perhaps 
better than its human counterpart. 

Perhaps it will be objected to that this is 
still not thinking, because a machine probably 
could not sit down and write a detective thrill- 
er : although, perhaps, 100,000 years from now, 
such a machine could be evolved. 
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(IllHstratioH by Scknecman) 

And right in the midst of it all, Telfer suddenly surged in his chair as though lifted 
by a tremendous force, and quite suddenly dropped back, inert and limp and dead, 
while a white puff, like thin smoke, rose into the air from somewhere around his body 

and instantly was gone. 
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THE WALTZ OF DEATH 



By P. B. MAXON 

PART ONE 

• Perhaps it was a sixth sense acquireid 
from my long experience in crim- 
inology. Maybe it was just imagination. 

Whatever it was, I had a distinct feel- 
ing on that October evening when Mat 
Telfer sat there one minute alive, and the 
next minute dead, in a roomful of startled 
people, that I was in the presence of some- 
thing abnormal. I don't mean just the 
matter of Death. It was more than that. 
It was a sense of something hidden — ^hid- 
den and terrible. 

I did not know exactly what caused my 
strange, yet vivid feeling, but it seemed 
to be Dick Straith's playing. 

There was a time, if you had said that 
a group of people could be hypnotized by 
an insistent kind of rhythm, I would have 
argued the matter with you. But since 
that night when Dickie Straith, at the key- 
board of the great studio grand, unwit- 
tingly did something amazingly akin to 
that, never intending it at all — engaged 
as a matter of fact in quite another and 
more astounding matter — since that 
strange night I’m not so disposed to be 
sure. 

We'd never heard him play like that. 
And yet there wasn’t one of us there in 
the studio — (we had come to see Haidley’s 
new picture and remained as usual for 
Dick’s playing) — who had not listened to 
him many a time by the hour. 

But never before to anything at all like 
this. 

I don't refer to performance. It was 
something beyond that and more subtle, 
something intangible and occult. 

After awhile it just did something to 
you that you couldn’t understand nor pre- 
vent. I’ve listened to tom-toms in the 
palpitating jungle night, and the effect of 



9 During the past six years, we have 
given you all kinds of serials — science- 
fiction novels of adventure, romance, and 
mystery-marvels of the dim past and the 
far future. 

Liberty Magazine, the well-known 
“slick” publication which boasts the 
largest magazine circulation, conducted 
a contest last year in which our present 
serial, “The Waltz of Death,” was 
awarded honorable mention. 

Therefore, we feel justified in calling 
this story a better example of literature 
than is usually found in pulp magazines 
— we might say elite. In truth, we have 
never read a more absorbing and mas- 
terfully constructed scientific mnrder 
mystery. It is no ordinary story and 
falls well within the category of science- 
fiction. As the narrative unfolds, we are 
shown many inexplicable and fantastic 
incidents. 

You cannot help yourself in enjoying 
this story and only readers with an un- 
nsual amount of self-control will be able 
to lay down the magazine without com- 
pleting the installment. The suspense is 
exceptionally well developed and there 
is a perfect balance of science, action, 
mystery, and fantasy. 



Dickie’s playing was a little bit like that. 

Not that he was playing that kind of 
music. He wasn’t. He was playii^ class- 
ics, as a matter of fact — ^not Beethoven, 
however. You perhaps wouldn’t even 
them classics ; W it wasn’t really jungle 
rhythm, though it did border on the fan- 
tastic. You felt that all the while. 

There was a great deal of Rimsky- 
Korsakov I know-; and from Wagner that 
fantastic ride with hooded death in the 
Earl King; then, surprisingly, down to 
the modern Chloe, filled with its swamp- 
land wail. 

All said, weirdly played, sometimes 
macabre — ^and all with that same kind of 
feeling you get from the insistent fluting 
of a Hindoo, with a cobra asway before 
him. 
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There he was constantly watching Mat 
Telfer. And there was Telfer, all the 
time cringing and watching him. Loddng 
back on it now, I say cringing, though I 
didn’t so much notice it then — so strange- 
ly were we all under the spell. 

Then all of a sudden, Dick was into the 
Brahms’ Waltz. But God! — not anything 
like he had ever played it before. 

It ims the same, and yet it wasn’t. 

Can you imagine a thing so exquisite 
carrying a ghastly overtone ? It was as 
though it were a waltz you dare not move 
to — as though with your partner in your 
arms, poised and balanced for the step, 
you suddenly froze at the first note, and 
wouldn’t have danced it for anything. 

Yet it was the waltz, and in rhythm. 
Only you felt it being retarded for unseen 
skeleton dancers, a little stiff and uncer- 
tain, faceless things, hampered by shrouds. 
There was the jerk of them in it too. 

And right in the midst of it all, Telfer 
suddenly surged in his chair as though 
lifted by a tremendous force, and quite as 
suddenly, dropped back, inert and limp 
and dead, while a white puff, like thin 
smoke, rose into the air from somewhere 
around his body and instantly was gone. 

You might have thought that it was his 
soul departing — that white puff — especial- 
ly in the mood we were in from Straith’s 
bedeviled playing. 

What we actually found it to be was 
perhaps even stranger than that. I say 
“we,” meaning Bob Duncan and myself, 
when we sprang to Telfer’s side. I’m sure 
none of the others noticed. Nor had they 
noticed that smoke-like puff. 

What Bob and I found was this ; 

There was a white powder on the front 
of Telfer’s waistcoat sprayed upwards like 
a sunrise from inside the lower right-hand 
pocket, and in that pocket, one of those 
thin boxes labeled “Aspirin,” with the 
cover flattened clear back, wide open, as 
though all the tablets it held had exploded. 
An explosion was the thing you’d think 
of, with that smoke-like puff, and the 
white-powdered splotch raying up from 
inside the pocket. 



And there was another thing I noticed 
— ^though I’m sure Bob Duncan did not. 
Possibly laboratory work had sensitized 
me that way. 

I noticed — and it was gone in an in- 
stant — ^an unfamiliar strange acrid odor, 
reminiscent of nothing else I had ever 
known, though I’ve known a lot of such 
things. 

• One of the women screamed. Peg Dun- 
can I think it was. That broke the spelt 
in which Straith’s weird playing had en- 
meshed us. Dick stopped then, but not 
suddenly. He did not break off. He just 
closed, with a perfect cadence, as though 
he’d known when he were going to do that. 
And he was not open-mouthed like the rest 
of us. 

He ceased casually, you might have 
said; and just as casualty he took from 
the music rack what looked like an or- 
dinary sheet of white paper, crumpled it 
slowly in his right hand, and let it fall 
again. 

Then he hastened to Maria’s side ; 
Maria was his sister, young and lovely and 
frightened. 

I knew John Haidley would have pre- 
ferred to have been there at Maria’s side, 
for though none of the others sensed it, 
least of all Maria herself, I knew tliat 
Haidley loved her. 

It must have been somewhere around 
ten o’clock. 

Haidtey’s newest canvas had brought 
us together here in the rambling studio- 
living quarters where Straith and Haid- 
ley had long lived friends, and where for 
several months back this silent Telfer had 
made an ill-matched third. 

Now that he was dead, something 
seemed eerie and unfathomable about the 
manner of his passing, though it may 
have been just Dick’s playing. 

I looked at Straith now, standing there 
in his clean, blond symmetry beside the 
slender Maria, like a solemn, kindly Great 
Dane. 

He was around thirty-four, I guessed, 
though I had never heard him say. From 
his gentle shyness, his diffident boyish- 
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ness, you would never have dreamed that 
he had sat often across the conference 
table from scientific greybeards and as- 
tounded them with his knowledge, or that 
a half-column in “Who’s Who,” listed un- 
der his name enviable achievements in re- 
search. 

It was a terse story — ^that record — ^tbe 
source of inordinate pride to us his 
friends, but of genuine indifference to 
Straith. He set little store by honors. 

Gordon of the Ti/mes would have made 
him famous in the popular way long since, 
but Straith was too shy for that, in his 
modest lovable way. As it was, he was 
known to maybe a dozen exclusively sci- 
entific bodies, and by the rest of the 
world not at all — except, of course, by us, 
his small group of friends. 

I felt as I always did in looking at 
Dickie Straith that there was the mark 
of a great sorrow on him. It was there 
sometimes in his blue eyes, in the way 
you caught him looking when he thot^ht 
he was alone. But he never had shared it 
with us, and we knew him best improvising 
for us for hours at the great ebony grand 
he loved. There I think he found surcease 
for his soul, there and in the mysteries of 
his “lab.” 

As to the rest of our little group, first 
by all means came the lean, wholesomely 
bronzed John Haidley whose picture had 
brought us together. He was the life- 
long companion who knew more of DicK 
than any of us. A fine artist, the grey- 
eyed John Haidley, younger by some years 
than Dkk, but so quietly intent in his fine 
carved way that you might have thought 
him older. 

Strangely enough for an artist, he was 
not hampered by lack of funds. Both he 
and his princess-like sister Jane had been 
well provided for from the Haidley min- 
ing millions. 

Jane had her own maid and one man 
servant for retainers, while Haidley, as I 
have said, shared the studio with Dick. 

Bob and Peg Duncan were regularly in 
our group. Bob, short, thin, and unde- 
niably successful, quick tempered and 
jealous of his wife who played at sculptur- 



ing, and who was a little restless withal as 
childless women often are. 

Chet Gordon of the Times I, some years 
back, had brought into the group nsyself. 
He’d studied piano for concert, lost a fin- 
ger in the war, then diverted to jour- 
nalism. We’d conceived a liking for each 
other when I was still engaging actively 
in the practice of criminology. 

On my part, this liking, I suspeot, was 
engendered by a most delightf id fistic apti- 
tude he displayed in a certain tight spot we 
had gotten into. I liked his jounaalism, 
of course, and his quiet good-humored 
way. 

Why he liked me I never knew, but I 
imagine that in my general soberness he 
found a certain humor. 

There was also young Maria, Dick’s 
sister, slant-eyed, fascinatingly olive, just 
waking to life and a little like a yoinig 
panther, though she wasn’t conscious of 
that yet. 

She was at school in a local seminary 
and able to be with us quite often. She and 
Dick were the last of the Straiths, and 
to her Dick was father and mother. 

Lastly there was big Chris Maitland, 
M.D., with his steady, amazingly gentle 
surgeon’s hands that fascinated me in- 
ordinately. If you thought of Diek as a 
great Dane, Chris was like a Saint Ber- 
nard. He was a kind of a godfather to us 
all, scolding us about health and diets and 
joining us whenever he could — though 
this was not nearly so often as the iCest 
of us would have liked. 

This evening he wasn’t with us, bttt we 
had already phoned for him. 

Of the dead Telfer, we friends of 
Straith knew little. And that little was 
seldom discussed. Dick had introduced 
him suddenly as an old friend, a matter 
of months back now, to the complete be- 
wilderment of us all. 

In ^ite of the fact that he must have 
sensed our surprise, be offered no expla- 
nation but had just let it go at that. 

I say “bewilderment” because Telfer 
most decidedly didn’t “belong.” He loved 
none of the things we loved, neither mu- 
sic nor painting nor conversation. 
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In a certain dark, foreign way he was 
rather fascinating, I must admit. For that 
or some other reason, he generally suc- 
ceeded with women. Even the reserved 
and lovely Jane admitted there was “some- 
thing” about him. 

He was self-centered, however, and un- 
friendly, and there was this strange thing 
about him: in spite of an unmistakable 
well-being and by some queer paradox of 
make-up, he was eternally the imagined 
victim of every sort of ill — a hypo- 
chondriac in perfect health. It was quite 
incongruous. I’d often thought, to see this 
lithe figure of a man a slave to pills and 
tablets. 

He’d dosed his heart to a stand-still. 
I’d have said now, looking at him slumped 
there in the chair, if only I could have 
forgotten that terrible surge, the puff of 
white, and most of all, Dick’s playing — 
that strange fleeting odor too. 

• Something had reached out from that 

playing there a few minutes back and 
focussed us into a tensed group who felt 
blindly, almost unconsciously, a kind of 
impending something. 

Yet when I tried to analyze that, the 
idea seemed utterly baseless and I tried 
to throw it off. 

Doctor Maitland would be here any 
minute now — Jane had phoned him. He 
would say that it was simply the heart and 
this bizarreness would then be past. 

At any rate, I kept telling myself that to 
force back the other feeling that was con- 
tinually there in my mind. 

As for the aspirin, that strange white 
splotch on the waistcoat, well — perhaps 
those tablets were crumbled before and 
had merely spilled in that way with that 
last convulsive movement. 

And yet I looked at Gordon, keen senser 
of the unusual ; at Jane Haidley, the calm 
and thinking; at Haidley, the sensitive, 
and I seemed to sense something strange 
in the eyes of all of them. 

And as for Peg Duncan, the effer- 
vescent, she surprised me most of all. She 
might have seen a ghost, you’d have 
thought, so white and still she was. 



Suddenly I realized that not a word had 
been spoken, though several minutes must 
have elapsed since Telfer stiffened there. 

It was Dick himself, having reassured 
Maria, who finally broke the silence, stand- 
ing with his back to us, bending over Tel- 
fer’s chair, looking down at him now at 
the other end of the room. 

“Was Maitland called?” he inquired, 
still looking at that figure in the chair. 

“He is on the way, Dick,” Jane Haid- 
ley answered quietly. 

“Well,” he said, facing us at last, “old 
Chris will know what to do” — and he 
came over to where the rest of us were. 

' He seemed oddly detached and uncon- 
cerned here in the presence of Death, at 
least for one, I thought, whom I’d often 
seen stoop to pity tenderly a stray and 
whimpering dog. 

After a pause, he spoke again. 

“I suppose — ” he hesitated, then went 
on, “it wouldn’t be indecent if I have some 
coffee, since we must wait. I played for 
rather a long time,” he added apologeti- 
cally. 

I thought to myself in that moment that 
it was not only that, that would have 
fatigued him, but the manner of the thing 
as well. 

In the meantime, Jane Haidley had 
poured him coffee from the urn which 
during our frequent evenings was unfail- 
ingly at hand. He took it and thanked her 
gravely, but paused with it halfway to 
his lips. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “out of respect — ” 

He glanced toward the chair where the 
dead Telfer slumped and I expected him 
to say “for the dead.” 

He didn’t say that, though. His kind 
eyes went cool instead. 

“ — as a concession to Death,” he con- 
tinued with a sombre half-smile, “perhaps 
I should take my refreshment elsewhere.” 

And before anyone could reply, he car- 
ried the coffee with him into the little 
kitchenette breakfast room just off the 
main studio where we were. 

I felt somehow that mentally he lud 
capitalized that word “Death” and so sepa- 
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rated it purposely and deliberately from 
any respect for Telfer. 

And I remembered, almost with a little 
shudder, that look between Telfer and him 
all the while he had played. And particu- 
larly I remembered the waiting fear in 
Telfer’s eyes. 

CHAPTER II 
Suspicion 

• My eyes were still on the door to the 

little kitchenette through which Dick 
had gone with his coffee, when there came 
into the events of this evening another epi- 
sode. It was slight enough in itself and 
in no way bizarre nor mysterious. It was 
something nevertheless that seemed part 
of a definite sequence. 

I heard a faint gasp behind me and 
turned suddenly to see Jane Haidley bent 
over Maria’s figure prone on the studio 
floor. I stepped to Jane’s side at once. 

“Fainted,” she said, when I bent beside 
her. 

We said nothing more just then ; Jane 
straightened Maria’s body while Peg Dun- 
can efficiently and quickly produced wet 
towels, seemingly out of nowhere. 

John Haidley, gone white under his 
bronze, had started forward, but held him- 
self in check and tried to look not unduly 
concerned. But I scarcely thought of that 
then. 

Something else gripped and amazed me 
down there close to Maria : that pungent 
odor again that I’d encountered before 
near Telfer. It was gone before I could 
classify it. But there was no doubt of its 
being the same. 

“What happened ?” I whispered to Jane 
who was bathing Maria’s temples. 

“I suppose the excitement,” she an- 
swered, giving me an odd sidelong look. 
“She was just sitting there and gave that 
little cry and fell before I could catch her.” 

She hesitated an appreciable second, 
then asked, “What’s the matter with us all, 
Mr. Lander?” 

Before I could consider her strange 
question, Maria’s eyes were fluttering 



open. In a moment she would be all right. 

“The excitement,” Jane had said. 

It might have been the excitement, but 
somehow I didn’t think so, this business 
of Maria fainting. She was not the swoon- 
ing Victorian type, needing smeHing salts 
at every turn. Golf, pob, and swimming 
were Maria’s heritage. She was typically 
the perfect product that these things 
should have made her. She was no lily 
white thing of faints and hysteria. There 
was that odor, too. 

There was more than excitement to her 
fainting, but I couldn’t account for that 
now. 

Dick, of course, would have heard noth- 
ing in that other room with his coffee. 
But I knew he would wish to know, and 
once I was certain that all was well with 
Maria, I went to join him there. 

His steaming cup of coffee was im- 
toiiched. It was on the little Pullman 
table. 

But Dick was not to be seen. 

At first I couldn’t absorb that fact. 
There was obviously no place he could 
go. I wondered for a moment if be had 
returned into the other room while I was 
busied over Maria. At once I knew bet- 
ter, of course; he would have instantly 
rushed to her side. 

But one glance around the simple little 
room showed that most certainly he was 
not there. 

There was the door that led onto a 
small old-fashioned balcony big enough 
for a couple of people. I had sat there 
with Straith on an occasional summer’s 
night. He would be standing there per- 
haps taking a breath of fresh air. 

But I found the balcony empty. 

Strange possibilities already were rac- 
ing their way through my mind. 

On the same landing as the balcony was 
the iron fire-escape. Since he hadn’t come 
back to us, and certainly was nowhere 
in the kitchen, there was nothing else to 
conclude but that Dick had gone down 
that. 

He must have gone suddenly, too> for 
his coffee was still untouched and it wa.s 
only this moment he’d left us. 
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What had taken him off so suddenly 
with Telfer there dead in that room ? And 
where had he gone on this October night, 
indeed, without eidier topcoat or hat ? 

These were questions that I could not 
answer. 

I returned to the other room calmly, de- 
termined to say nothing for a while. It 
would be supposed that Dick was still in 
the kitchen, and would not want to be 
disturbed. 

As for me, I was disturbed by this sud- 
den vanishment. And my thoughts re- 
turned again to that mysterious palpitating 
Spell that had throbbed from under Dick’s 
fingers so recently and ended coolly when 
Telfer died. 

• It was difficult now to grasp that even 

yet not ten minutes had elapsed since 
Telfer had sat there alive. So much of 
possibility, remembrance, and conjecture 
in such a little space of time ! Why that 
figure huddled there in the chair would 
be warm yet and scarcely pale! Not ten 
minutes ago it had sat there cringing — 
and waiting. 

Waiting for what? I wondered. And 
Dick had played as he had played; risen 
calmly; and now he had disappeared. 

Yet all this that seemed so sinister now 
I knew might still prove perfectly explain- 
able. Was I imagining too much? I won- 
dered. Was I the steady-thinking Horace 
Mark Lander, hardened criminologist? 
Or had I grown in a few years of retire- 
ment to be a sentimental fool? 

The thing to do was to find out. 

Quietly I motioned then to Chet Gor- 
don of the Times. I would discover if it 
were in me alone — this feeling of some- 
thing abnormal. I wouldn’t suggest things 
to him. I would merely feel him out. He 
came over to where I stood. 

“Chet, I want to put something to you 
as a test of my observation, to see if we 
both agree.” 

“Go ahead,” he said quietly enough. But 
he seemed to be listening to me only in 
an abstracted way. 

We were withdrawn from the others a 
little. Haidley and Duncan were making 



some snatches of conversation, but for the 
most part, there was still a strained si- 
lence. 

I addressed myself to Gordon quietly. 

“Listen, then,” I began, “we’ve been 
having a social evening, one of many such 
here in this pleasant room. Mat Telfer 
has died suddenly in his chair. We are 
naturally shocked and — ah — saddened. 
Chris Maitland will be here in a moment 
and say that Teller’s heart went bad or 
apoplexy came upon him. A bit later we 
shall break up and go home. An incident 
in the kaleidoscope of Life. Is that a re- 
sume of it all ?” 

What Gordon would say to this was 
bound to be important to me. 

Telfer was not yet cold. The strange- 
ness of death was on us all. We had not 
yet resumed our normal ways. No com- 
ment or discussion had gone around. 
Chet’s words would be the first light on 
this matter outside the realms of my own 
thought. 

I waited for them, therefore, with great 
interest. 

He was watching me closely now, and I 
was watching him. It was a full minute 
before he answered. 

“Why, yes,” he said slowly at last, “that 
seems to cover it.” 

“You hesitate,” I commented, “and you 
say, ‘seems’?” 

“Well, Lander,” he retorted, “ ‘seems’ 
is the word exactly. You seem to cover 
the facts. And yet — ” 

“Yet,” I broke in excitedly. It was 
clear now that it was not I alone who 
sensed a something here deeper than all 
that showed. 

Gordon lighted a cigarette. 

“We may as well sit down,” he said. 
“I see you are after something. We can 
talk till Maitland comes.” 

Bob Duncan had covered the chair and 
its dead at the room’s end with a coueh 
drape, and Peg and he, with Jane, Maria, 
and Haidley, were seated near the low cof- 
fee table together, still trying to keep up 
some talk. I was very sure that ^rN 
would be there soon. 
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Straith was supposed to be there in the 
kitchen. I wondered where he was. 

Gordon took a deep “inhale” with evi- 
dent satisfaction, his blue eyes very 
thoughtful. 

“I hardly know how to explain it, Lan- 
der,” he said after a moment of quiet 
thought. “But it wasn’t what happened 
to Telfer just now that really impressed 
me most.” 

He fell into reverie again trying to re- 
call his reaction. 

“First off,” he continued, “it was Dick’s 
damned ghastly playing.” 

He puffed his cigarette awhile in quiet 
deliberation. 

“And then, after a while,” he said, 
“there was that other feeling too.” 

He stopped there and we eyed each 
other steadily, each prying at the other’s 
thoughts. I was determined not to lead 
him, however, and finally he said slowly 
and a little defiantly ; 

“ — The feeling that Straith was not 
surprised when Death came into this 
room.” 

“Straith was not surprised!” he had 
said. 

It was only by the greatest effort that I 
restrained an exclamation. It was that, 
that had struck me too. But I’d been 
groping till now to place it. Gordon had 
summarized it exactly. 

If imagination were leading me, then at 
least I wasn’t alone in its grip. I said 
nothing yet, however, and finally Gordon 
went on. 

“It was as though old Dickie were real- 
ly playing Death onto the stage. It was 
as though he were the accompanist for 
something grisly, shadowy, deathly, and 
unseen. 

“And now. Lander,” he stopped and in- 
quired suddenly, “am I crazy; or shall I 
go on?” 

“Maybe we’re both fools, Chet,” I an- 
swered, “but I wish you’d go on just the 
same.” 

“It gives me the creeps,” he said, “just 
recalling it — the way he played that 
Brahms’. Death waltzing! I don’t like to 
remember it at all.” 



He was silent — thinking again. 

“I’ve been here a dozen times before, 
when he played it — and other times, too, 
when he’d be at the piano all evening and 
never play it at all. Yet I knew he would 
play it tonight.” 

He startled me again with that, that he 
knew Dick would play it tonight. 

“You knew — ” 

“Yes. I knew he would play it tonight.” 
“But how?” I asked, completely puz- 
zled. “You have just said that he ignored 
it as often as played it I How could you 
be so sure he would play the Brahms’ to- 
night ?” 

“I knew — because — Telfer was here.” 
The ghost of my thought again, from 
a completely independent source. 

“You mean — ” 

“Yes, that he never played it at all un- 
less Telfer was in the room.” 

I tried to tell myself that perhaps Telfer 
had liked the thing, that it might have 
been his favorite music, thinking of what 
Gordon had said : “Only when Telfer was 
in the room.” 

“You couldn’t be sure about that,” I 
said. “He may have played it a score of 
times without Telfer. You were n*t 
ways here.” 

“He didn’t, though,” Chet told me sol- 
emnly. 

“How can you know ?” 

“Haidley.” 

“Haidley?” 

“Yes!” 

So Haidley had observed that to*. 
“By the way,” I interjected, “speaking 
of Haidley: do you think he’s in love 
with Maria?” 

“I'm sure he is,” Gordon said, “though 
he thinks the secret his own. Good old 
Haidley,” he mused, “it’s easy to see it 
in his eyes, as easy to see, I think. Lander, 
as the look Telfer had for her— easier, id 
fact,” he added. 

“What do you mean by that?” 
“Teller’s look was masked, furtive, 
you’d call it — the fox that locJcs at the 
chick.” 

That was a matter, I knew, that we 
couldn’t go into now. 
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“And what does Haidley know,” I 
asked, “since he has spoken about the 
Brahms’ ?” 

“He didn’t notice it all at once; he just 
became aware of it gradually, shortly after 
Telfer was brought here. When he got 
to thinking about it, suddenly, he recalled 
that Dick played it first the night that 
Telfer came !” 

• I considered that awhile, but was only 

baffled by it. 

“Leaving that for the moment,” I pur- 
sued, “you were going to describe your 
reactions.” 

He lighted a fresh cigarette. 

“Well, of course,” he began thought- 
fully, “what with my observations, and the 
things that Haidley had said, I was natur- 
ally curious tonight from the moment 
Dick went to the piano. Telfer was 
‘jumpy,’ I thought — if that is the exact 
word. 

“Bob Duncan, you remember, sat near 
me there at the other side of the room 
and we had a good view of Dickie’s face 
and of Telfer in his chair by the fire- 
place. 

“The rest of you were back of us, as 
you know, where Haidley and the others 
are now. 

“At first I kept talking quietly with 
Duncan about painting and about Haid- 
ley’s picture. But little by little that 
damned music kept getting me — ^like some- 
thing beating in my head, and I didn’t 
talk at all. At last I just listened — and 
saw strange pictures inside my mind. 

“Then suddenly there was the A Sharp, 
and I knew he was beginning the Brahms’. 
He was — ” 

“Pardon me, Chet,” I interjected, “You 
can’t possibly mean A Sharp !” 

Perhaps I prided myself a little that 
I knew the Brahms’ Waltz too. Certainly 
it would not be A Sharp. 

“I forget,” he replied smiling, “that you 
too are a musical dilettante. Nevertheless, 
my dear positive criminologist, it actually 
was A Sharp.” 

That shouldn’t have been hard to be- 
lieve ; yet for a very special reason it was. 



“He’d transposed ?” I inquired blankly. 

“Not particularly tonight,” Gordon an- 
swered. “He has been changing the 
thing gradually for weeks.” 

“What?” 

“Yes, he hadn’t played it any two eve- 
nings alike for — I’d hardly say how long.” 

“Strange — very strange,” I said, think- 
ing of his changing the music, I suppose. 
It came from me involuntarily and Grordon 
looked keenly at me. 

“Why d® you say that ?” he asked. 

“Because I happen t* know,” I said, 
“that he’s oddly opposed to that.” 

Gordon waited for me to go on. 

“Quite definitely — quite sincerely,” I 
added. 

“He’s rather idealistist about music. 
Believes that the key in which the com- 
poser of a work conceives it enshrouds 
the soul of the composition. ‘That soul,’ 
he has often stated, ‘can never be properly 
housed in another tonal body !’ He’s very 
serious about it, too.” 

“You know, then,” Chet said with sat- 
isfaction, as though he had been waiting 
for that. “Well, just as you say, he never 
plays another’s composition out of the 
original key. And yet for weeks he’s been 
playing the Brahms’ Waltz in one strange 
key after another. I thought it most un- 
like him.” 

After a moment he added : 

“He’s been doing more than that with 
it, too!” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Dissonances!” he said after awhile, 
and he seemed to be deep in thought. 

Dissonances ! 

For the moment he had me stumped, 
but I couldn’t plead ignorance too readily. 

- Dissonances I conceived to be discords ; 
sharp, and unpleasing sounds. But my 
knowledge of music was largely practical 
and dissonances were outside its range. 

A quiet knock on the studio door pre- 
vented my further questioning. 

A surprise diverted me, too ; Dick 
Straith re-entered the room. Calmly and 
unconcernedly, he came in. You could 
have thought he’d been in the kitchen all 
the time. 
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Already I felt the finger of something 
impalpable and fantastic pointing furtive- 
ly, sinisterly, towards Dick. 

Yet I knew him to be fine and admir- 
able. He would not stain his soul in his 
own sight no matter what men mig^t 
judge. And yet very well I knew the 
■ world does not look below the surface, 
and there are those who glory in down- 
fall. I must stand between Dick now and 
this grotesque, intangible shadow. 

CHAPTER ill 
A Powdered Aspirin 

• The knock was Maitland's, of course, 

and he opened the door without wait- 
ing. 

Straith was the first to speak. 

“Good evening, Chris,” he greeted, a 
little formally, perhaps, and took Mait- 
land’s hat and gloves. 

Our mentor embraced us all in a non- 
professional “hello” that was not quite so 
casual as usual. 

He removed his light top-coat meth- 
odically, extracting from the side pockets 
a stethoscope and other instruments, be- 
fore laying the garment aside. 

Dick nodded to the chair where the 
couch drape covered Teller’s body. 

“How long ago?” Maitland asked. 

“Fifteen minutes, perhaps,” I hazarded. 

He went directly to Teller’s chair. 

Now we would know — and I was vastly 
relieved at the thought — the answer to 
this sudden demise. 

In the ‘cool presence of Maitland, how 
imaginative and far-fetched were all 
my racing thoughts. In the light of his 
quiet words, all Gordon and I had said, 
I was glad to think, would fade. After all, 
the man had dropped dead ; he wasn’t the 
first to have done that. What had started 
me off on this tangent that led down such 
ab)remal paths? Well, Chris would settle 
it soon. 

Knowing him as we did, neither Gor- 
don nor I felt any hesitancy in joining 
him and Straith by Teller’s chair, where 
he quietly removed the covering that Dun- 



can had placed about the body. We stood 
between it and the women. 

Bob and Haidley remained with Jane, 
Peg, and Maria, seated near the coffee 
table at the other end of the room. 

“Unbelievable!” Maitland said, as he 
scrutinized the huddled figure. “It’s not 
more than two weeks ago that I examined 
Teller alive.” 

“I dare say,” Gordon commented drily. 
“He certainly had a queer complex.” 

“It wasn’t that,” Maitland smiled, re- 
calling, I knew. Teller’s odd fancy of be- 
ing ill. “This was quite the opposite. For 
Consolidated Life. A fifty thousand dollar 
policy. You can imagine I probed him 
thoroughly. 

“He’s had it only a day or two. I was 
dumfounded when Jane phoned just now. 
Consolidated will be too ! Insurance com- 
panies,” he added with a sombre grin, 
“don’t like their clients to die so soon.” 

Strange, but when he spoke of insur- 
ance and Consolidated, I instinctively 
thought of Krausemeyer. 

“Naturally,” Maitland went on, fitting 
together two sections of some kind of a 
medical gadget, “naturally, in sudden 
death like this, one invariably thinks of 
the heart. With Telfer, that’s out of the 
question. His heart was made of steel. 
In spite of his hobby, you know, the man 
was sound as a nut.” 

He was bending over the body now, 
doing something with the instrument he’d 
put together. 

“Good God !” he exclaimed jerkily, but 
softly, and involuntarily we bent beside 
him. 

He was examining something with great 
intentness that looked like a tiny crater in 
the smooth skin of Telfer’s chedc. 

I saw presently that there was not only 
one, but several — ^tiny minute craters 
opened out from inside, as though some- 
thing had been cast out through them. 

They were dry and free, though, from 
any sort of exudation — as though some- 
thing had escaped diat way and left no 
trace behind. 

Maitland looked completely non- 
plussed. Straightening up at last, he 
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asked which room had been used by Tel- 
fer. 

Dick indicated it on the other side of 
the fireplace. I then helped Maitland to 
carry the body in there, and we placed 
it upon the bed. 

It was while we were doii^ this that 
a small leather-covered book slipped from 
Telfer’s hip pocket and I stooped and re- 
trieved it from the floor. Maitland 
thoughtfully removed his coat, preoccu- 
piedly turning back his sleeves. 

Straith and Gordon had remained in 
the outer room with the others, and Mait- 
land quietly closed the door. 

‘‘You know, Lander,” he said gravely 
at once, laying out various instruments on 
a chair, ‘‘Telfer just couldn’t snuff out 
like this. Why, the man was as perfect 
as a pig. I’m utterly at a loss about it,” 
he frowned — "unless there’s poison, of 
course.” 

"How did he go?” he inquired, donning 
a pair of rubber gloves. 

I told him briefly about that lunge clean 
out of his chair and his slumping back. Of 
course, I said nothing about Dick’s hell- 
ish music. He shook his head, unusually 
disturbed for him. 

“And these things here in his cheek, 
these — ” He hunted for a word and got it. 

“Why, blowouts, you could call them ! 
You know his skin was perfectly smooth !” 

• I was wondering how long it would be 

before he noticed the white splotch on 
Telfer’s waistcoat, when he startled me 
with an exclamation. 

“What the devil is this ?” he muttered, 
and I saw that he’d picked up his coat 
again from where he’d first laid it on 
Telfer’s dresser — ^picked it up to place it 
somewhere else — and saw that it was cov- 
ered with a fine white powder. 

He bent to examine the dresser and I 
joined him curiously there. 

Somehow I knew what I should see. I 
was right about it too. 

It was another aspirin box, cover wide 
back again, and the tablets apparently dis- 
integrated like the ones in Telfer’s pocket. 
Chris had lain his coat upon it. 



"Somebody,” he said, when he saw what 
it was, “has been mashing up aspirin 
here.” 

It was natural, his acceptance of that 
solution. It should have done for me as 
well, but for that white puff I had seen 
when Telfer stiffened and died. 

I told Maitland about that puff then^ 
and pointed out the white splotch on the 
waistcoat. 

But somehow, I couldn’t speak of that 
odor ; it seemed so indefinite now. Yet I’d 
sensed it again near Maria. I didn’t men- 
tion it, though. 

He listened and was still a long time 
working over the body. And then he 
straightened up at last and stood, there 
thinking and looking down at the body 
all the time. 

Finally, and still not speaking, he gath- 
ered up his instruments, washed up in the 
bath ofif Telfer’s room, resumed his coat 
again, and turned a serious face to me, 

"This isn’t medical, Lander,” he as- 
serted gravely at last, speaking for the 
first time in many minutes. 

“I don’t know what to call it — ^voodoo — 
witchery, perhaps. I can’t name it, thcwigh, 
my friend, and you know as well as I that 
I can’t make out a false affidavit.” 

Why should he think of that — of mak- 
ing out a false affidavit ? Who would have 
asked him to? His next words perhaps 
explained that, though not completely, I 
think. 

“It would avoid some publicity if I 
might. But Consolidated will be very 
thorough with so few days elapsed and 
fifty thousand dollars to pay out. It’s no 
use to think of secrecy” — again to myself 
I wondered why did he think of that? — 
“I’ll have to notify the examiner at once.” 

The examiner! Already the sinister 
shadow was beginning to spread its pall. 

“By the way,” he said after a moment, 
“this is your sort of thing. What do you 
think of it all?” 

It wasn’t the time, I felt, to try to put 
into words the strange idea there that 
was knocking at the door of my mind . I 
prevaricated a little, therefore. 
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“Some rare kind of death, I suppose. 
I think the autopsy will show what that 
was.” 

He answered nothing to that, and I had 
to think as I said it, that it was an af- 
fronting thing to say to such a noted 
physician as Chris. 

He slipped away shortly after, having 
cautioned us all to remain until the medi- 
cal examiner should have come. 

A deeper silence than ever seemed to 
settle on the heels of Maitland’s going. 
The others, too, I sensed, had been wait- 
ing for his quiet words that would dispose 
of the matter at once. Now we were off 
on another wait and there seemed nothing 
in particular to say. 

It was Dick who finally spoke. 

“Sorry that you’re having such an eve- 
ning,” he said, and there was real un- 
happiness in his voice. 

“Tell us. Lander,” Haidley inquired, 
“was old Chris more explicit in there ?” 

Haidley seemed more curious than was 
like him. 

“He was completely puzzled,” I an- 
swered, “and I should think it would take 
a lot to mystify him when it comes to the 
ways of Death. It begins to look,” I added 
laughingly, “almost like the perfect 
crime.” 

I don’t think I meant anything by that, 
but something flickered in Haidley’s eyes, 
and his fine face tensed a little. 

It was an almost unnoticeable thing, yet 
it startled me strangely somehow. 

We drifted off for a time into such con- 
versation as we could manage under the 
circumstances, seeing that there was now 
this medical examiner to wait for. Haid- 
ley mentioned — ^more to help make talk 
than otherwise — that he proposed to send 
his picture to the salon, since we’d all 
been so kind about it. We discussed that 
a bit. 

Dick said little but seemed to be listen- 
ing to it all and occasionally looked tender- 
ly at Maria, while I tried to think of some 
answer to that strange excursion he had 
so suddenly made from the kitchen. 

Gordon phoned his paper, and in the 
silence that was made for him to do so. 



I sat down on the piano bench so lately 
vacated by Straith. 

His music was still there on the rack. 
In one corner of the keyboard lay the 
ball of paper he had crumpled. . I was 
curious to see that paper, and I slipped 
it quietly into my pocket. 

Gordon had finished phoning, and the 
talk was gradually growing less strained 
when we were interrupted by our second 
visitor, Bentley, the medical examiner; 
“Bumptious” Bentley they called him, for 
a certain swaggering way he had. 

• Inspector LaVarre was with him and 

my heart sank a little at that. He was 
more than ordinarily cunning, this La- 
Varre. There was a sergeant with him too, 
and there were two other men with a 
stretcher. 

LaVarre recognized me at once and ex- 
tended a huge, strong hand. 

“I just happened to be in Bentley’s of- 
fice,” he said. “You seem to pop up,” he 
continued, “wherever a mystery breaks.” 

“I doubt if there’s any mystery here,” 
I lied, afraid of I knew not what. “And 
as for my being here under foot, these 
people are all my friends. If you chanced 
to be looking for me, you would find me 
here very often.” 

“Very pleasant, I should say,” he re- 
plied politely, letting his cool unfathom- 
able eyes take in the rest of the group. 

“This is Inspector LaVarre,” I ex- 
plained to the others by way of answer- 
ing his look, and named them all in turn. 
He bowed deferentially in each case, but 
gave, I felt or else imagined, a more than 
casual attention to Dick. He had heard 
of Straith, I fancied, for LaVarre was 
well informed, a man of more than aver- 
age intelligence. 

“No mystery?” he said turning again 
to me. “Perhaps not. Lander, but I should 
say there was very good expectation of 
one when a man like Maitland is puzzled.” 

I had no mind to go into the matter. 

The sergeant was standing in the back- 
ground, rather ill at ease. I recognized him 
suddenly as Sergeant Amos Stickney and 
stepped over and shook his hand. 
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LaVarre, ignoring him, introduced Dr. 
Bentley, the examiner. 

“And where,” he asked, when this was 
over, “is the — body of Mr. Telfer?” 

Somehow, by an unspoken consent, all 
action seemed devolved on me. I led the 
way to Teller’s bedroom, followed by La- 
Yarre, Dr. Bentley, the sergeant, and the 
two men with the stretcher. 

The inspector and the medical examiner 
bent immediately over the body, where 
they conversed awhile in low tones, Bent- 
ley busy all the while. 

LaVarre left his side after a time, ex- 
amined the aspirin on the dresser about 
which I suppose Maitland must have told 
them, and compared it under a glass with 
that on Teller’s waistcoat. He took a 
sample of the latter, too, by the very sim- 
ple expedient of cutting a piece out of 
the garment, which piece he rolled up care- 
fully and placed in a small glass phial. 

That done, he turned to me. 

‘AVere you here when it happened, Mr. 
Lander?” 

“I was in the room with the others.” 

“Were they all there?’* he continued, 
"all that are out there now ?" I nodded. 

"And no one has gone away ?” he in- 
quired. I told him no one had. I could do 
that, I felt, since Dick had already come 
back. Bentley came forward then. 

“That would have been about three- 
quarters of an hour ago now ?" 

“Yes, about ten o'clock,” I said. 

LaVarre took up the inquiry. 

“When did ah these people arrive?” he 
asked. 

“I came about 9 o’clock,'' I explained. 
"The others arrived at intervals shortly 
after.” 

“And when you came, Mr. Lander, who 
were already present?” 

"Mr, Straith, Mr. Telfer, Mr. Haidley, 
and Maria Straith, who is Dick Straith's 
sisfer.” 

“Please don't mind my questioning,” 
LaVarre pursu«l. “You understand these 
situations. And as long as you know the 
facts, it is perhaps less embarrassing all 
around if I direct my queries to you.” 

I assured him that it was quite all right. 



I preferred, in fact, to save any of the 
others whatever inconvenience I could. 

“Tell me, then,” he went on, “who has 
this apartment, anyway?” 

“Straith and Haidley have shared it for 
years,” I explained, “and they were 
friends even before coming to these quar- 
ters. Telfer has been here four or five 
months, or some such matter of time. I 
don’t recall exactly. Haidley paints here 
days — you probably guessed at the fine 
north light — while Straith spends prac- 
tically all of his time at his laboratory — 
just a block or two away. 

“Those you have seen here tonight,” I 
amplified, “drop in without invitation. 
Some of us are sure to be here almost any 
evening. It’s a group that has just sort 
of grown.” 

“And where did Mr. Telfer come in ?” 

• I explained about Dick’s having brought 

hhn, but said nothing about our group 
resentment. That, I felt, was entirely 
among ourselves. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Lander,” 
he concluded. “After all, the autopsy may 
settle things nicely, though it’s all quite 
puzzling now. What do you think, Bent- 
ley ?” he asked, turning to the medical ex- 
aminer. 

“I hardly see the need of any further 
inquiry,” he said, “until we’ve examined 
the body by autcysy. I agree with Mait- 
land at the present — ^there’s no normal in- 
dication in sight. But that may be hidden 
in his body. Death has its secretive ways.” 

LaVarre motioned to the men with the 
stretcher, and they took up the body and 
departed. The examiner, the sergeant, La- 
Varre, and I remained alone in the room. 

“There’s one other thing I’d like to 
know,” LaVarre said, “merely as a mat- 
ter of curiosity — for you’ll admit the thing 
is intriguing.” 

What now was he thinking ofj I won- 
dered. His question relieved me^ though. 

“How were you all seated at the mo- 
ment ?” 

“The women,” I replied, “also Haidley 
and myself, were grouped about the coffeC 
table at the northern end of the room. 
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Farther down the room sat Bob Duncan 
and Gordon of the Times, discussing 
Haidley’s picture. Beyond them would be 
the grand piano, as you can recall. 
Straith was seated there playing. Against 
the south end of the room sat Telfer, 
at the right of the fireplace, facing Straith 
and about five feet from the piano. While 
Straith was playing, Telfer lunged out of 
his chair, settled back again — and was 
gone.” 

LaVarre shook his head plainly puzzled. 
After awhile he spoke. 

“I think things in his room,” he said 
finally, “should be better left as they are 
until we hear from the autopsy.” 

He said nothing more, however, and 
when I was sure he had no more questions, 
I opened the door, and we stepped out into 
the other room. 

It was about 1 1 :30 at last when he and 
the examiner had gone. Bob and Peg Dun- 
can were the first to follow, taking Maria 
and Jane with them. All said their good- 
byes in a manner naturally much quieter 
than usual. 

. I hesitated, then, momentarily, between 
stopping to talk with Dick and Haidley, 
or giving Gordon a lift into town. He 
hadn’t his car, I knew, and I decided to 
go along with him. I wanted to talk with 
Gordon, too. 

We were all on our feet — the women 
having just gone — when I noticed some- 
thing for the first time that somehow gave 
me a start. I don’t know why it should 
have done so. It was most puzzling, never- 
theless. That I had not seen it before was 
due, I soon understood, to the fact that 
Haidley invariably wore his Tuxedo but- 
toned. 

It had come open in some way now, 
and on his waistcoat, above the right-hand 
pocket, was an unmistakable white pow- 
dered splotch. 

I tried not to show my amazement, but 
it might have been, as far as I could see, 
almost an exact replica of that other one 
on Telfer. 

Haidley and Dick saw us off, and 
Straith surprised me at the last, standing 



there framed in his doorway — surprised 
me by the thing he said. 

“Good luck to you, Lander,” (he called 
softly, as I went away down the hall. 

It might have been a chance phrase, of 
course, but I thought of the crumpled 
paper. 

Had he seen me pick it up ? What could 
I say if he had ? At any rate, he knew me 
for his friend and no curious busybody. 
He could forgive an old stager like me 
whose whole life was concerned with the 
unusual. 

I took no notice therefore and joined 
Gordon at the elevator. 

As we left the building, I noticed the 
sergeant. LaVarre was taking no chances. 
There was nothing official to be done yet, 
but he had left his watcher there. 

CHAPTER IV 
Geranium Pink 

• When at last we were in my car slip- 
ping smoothly away downtown, I 
brought up the subject in my mind. 

“You were speaking awhile back,” I 
said, “about a bizarre feeling you experi- 
enced tonight while Dick was playing just 
previous to Telfer’s death.” 

“/ experienced !” he retorted, somewhat 
resentfully, I thought, 

“Well, I don’t deny,” I said pacifically, 
“that I was affected, too. What do you 
make of it ?” 

His answer didn’t come at once and I 
knew that he was reaching a decision. 

“Just this. Lander,” he said at last, 
“that you and I have the type of mind that 
is too damned impressionable. As for me 
in particular, give me two paths, a wrong 
alluring one, and a right but commonplace 
one, and I’ll be off down the wrong one 
any time.” 

A very real danger had been sum- 
marized in the thing that he was saying, 
a danger common to work such as his life 
and mine so often touched upon. Gordon 
nevertheless was giving himself the worst 
of it. He was by no means as superficial 
as he put it. 
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He seemed very serious now, and re- 
calling the events of the evening, there 
really was little, I had to admit, that I 
could have urged on him at this moment 
against his general grounds. I also knew 
well the temptation lying in the lure of 
the intangible ; both its power to pull one 
divergently and its way of blinding one’s 
eyes to matters more definitely, more 
plainly in sight. 

There was that smear of color, for in- 
stance, inside the cover of that aspirin box 
that lay on Telfer’s dresser — the box 
Maitland and I had encountered. 

I wasn’t sure at all, but I felt that La- 
Varre hadn’t missed that. I noticed it by 
the merest chance and because I stood 
there thinking so long close by Telfer’s 
dresser while Maitland worked over the 
body. 

The inside of the cover was unpainted 
tin, and when, standing there I saw it 
at last, I found upon bending to examine 
it that on it was a tiny smear of color — 
geranium pink as nearly as I could judge. 
Under the glass I had felt sure it was 
paint, though I couldn’t of course be cer- 
tain. I have seen a touch of lipstick look 
the same. It was an odd color, though, 
and I seemed to recall it from somewhere. 

We were downtown by now, and quite 
by force of habit we’d found our way to 
Staley’s where I ordered my' usual oysters 
and Gordon his midnight pie. 

I mentioned the smear' to him then, af- 
ter we’d done our best by Danny’s tid- 
bits. 

“And where,” I asked, still pondering, 
“have I been seeing geranium pink?” 

“Geranium pink,” Gordon said, eying 
me soberly, “is connected in your mind 
with a sunrise.” 

“By gad, you’re right, Gordon! It is 
connected with a sunrise. But why the 
devil am I thinking of a sunrise?” 

“Because you’ve just been looking at 
one,” he drawled. 

I still didn’t get the point. 

“Haidley’s picture,” he reminded me. 

It came to me in a flash, once Gordon 
had penetrated the fog. It was that that 



had been seeking so long to get to the 
surface of my mind. 

“An odd shade,” Gordon was sapng. 
“It’s the very essence of the peculiar beau- 
ty in the dawn lights of that picture we so 
much admired tonight. Geranium pink is 
the color. Recall the low streak there near 
the horizon? He’s changed the shade a 
little, but it’s based on geranium pink.” 

Geranium pink was in Haidle^s sun- 
rise, and inside the cover of that aspirin 
box. 

“And what does that mean?” I a^ed 
soberly. 

“What does what mean?” he inquired, 
rather stupidly for him, I thought. 

“Geranium pink oil paint inside the 
cover of an aspirin box that sat on Telfer’s 
dresser ?” 

“You don’t know that it was oil paint, 
I think,” Gordon cautioned. “You men- 
tioned lipstick, too. But if it was and it 
means anything, Lander, I would say it 
might mean that Telfer was like a lot 
of us and couldn’t resist touching fresh 
paint to see if it really was wet. Even in 
a masterpiece that might not have been 
beyond him. He wasn’t ‘arty,’ you know.” 

I said nothing at all to that. The cer- 
tainty that it was the same paint as that 
in Haidley’s sunrise disconcerted me 
greatly some way. Gordon was going on. 

“Telfer had been around there, remem- 
ber, during much of the progress of the 
picture.” 

“When was it finished?” I asked. 

“It didn’t get its last touches till to- 
day, and the sunrise streak we are speak- 
ing of was not dry, I am sure, when Dun- 
can and I were admiring the canvas to- 
night.” 

• Gordon’s theory of Telfer’s curiosity 

was quite tenable, of course, and I 
dropped the matter from my mind. In 
this I was assisted no doubt by the thing 
that Gordon said next, for I wasn’t pre- 
pared for it at all. 

He spoke out of a musing soliloquy. 

“Of course, Bentley’s autopsy will likely 
show that Telfer died from natural causes. 
In the meantime, until he’s actiially re- 
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ported, the devil himself couldn’t prevent 
you from canvassing the matter mentally 
from every conceivable angle. I am just 
thinking, therefore, that as long as you 
insist on pursuing your mental conjectures 
— which Bentley’s report will probably 
knock into a cocked hat — ^you might as 
well include Peg Duncan.” 

“Peg Duncan!” I exclaimed amazed, 
unable in any way to connect her with the 
queer shadows of this evening. 

“Why the surprise?” he countered. 
“Aren’t women usually somewhere in the 
background when death and mystery loom 
up?” 

“But Peg Duncan, Gordon ! Think of 
it, old boy! Peg is no mystery woman. 
She hasn’t the least air of it about her. 
She’s not even a romantic type.” 

“You insist on your atmosphere, don’t 
you? Don’t forget our talk a few min- 
utes back about being misled, and don’t 
overlook anything, old friend, just because 
it doesn’t intrigue you. As I said before, 
Bentley’s report will probably rob you of 
your puzzle, but if you must play at clues 
and motives in the meantime, you must 
logically give a thought to Peg Duncan.” 
“All right,” I said, “tell me why.” 

He thought the thing over a moment. 
“Well, on my part,” he began, lighting 
a fresh cigarette, “the assumption is that 
if you insist on thinking about the matter 
it is only on the suspicion that Telfer 
didn’t die a natural d^th.” 
“Theoretically,” I confirmed. 

“An unnatural cause,” he resumed, 
“could emanate from one of only three 
definite sources.” He checked them off on 
his fingers: “Himself — suicide; pure ac- 
cident; or some motivated person — ^mur- 
der. Accident seems out of the question. 
Suicide is hardly reconcilable with Tel- 
fer’s selfish zest for life. So I may sup- 
pose you are thinking — only thinking, of 
course — about murder, and therefore all 
motivated persons.” 

“All right,” I commended. “You have 
a fair conception of my feelings, though 
I don’t really say it’s actually as definite 
as all that. Go ahead then with your state- 



ment. I shall be more than interested to 
hear how Peg Duncan, as I see her, could 
have any interest in Teller’s death.” 
“Unless I am mistaken,” Gordon de- 
clared, “you don’t quite know of any per- 
son, yet, with a definite motive at all. With 
Peg Duncan there is one. Teller’s been 
terrorizing her for weeks.” 

He’d been terrorizing Peg Duncan for 
weeks, this dead Telfer! I couldn’t get 
that fact into my head, remembering how 
she laughed and had been so gay, and that 
Telfer, as far as I could see, had never 
sensed her existence. 

“Do you know at the moment,” Gordon 
asked, “of another person who had a def- 
inite reason like that for fearing and hat- 
ing Telfer?” 

I had to admit I didn’t. 

“But tell me about Peg, then,” I added. 
“How could he terrorize her?” 

“He probably couldn’t have done it with 
nine women out of ten. He must have 
observed her devotion to Bob; the fact 
that she’s the ineffectual, frightened type ; 
and noticed her fear of Bob’s quick tem- 
per and jealousy. He seemed to know 
women at a glance. I haven’t got all the 
details, but he saw her somewhere, it 
seems, with another man than Bob and 
proceeded to look into the facts. I 
wouldn’t be surprised,” he added paren- 
thetically, “if Teller’s past were known, 
to find that he was a professional black- 
mailer. 

“An)Tway, he learned that the chap Peg 
was with was a former suitor of hers and 
one, worse still, of v(diom Bob was in- 
sanely jealous. He fept threatening her 
with telling Bob that — ^writing an anony- 
mous letter. She knew how Bob would 
take it, particularly as it seems she zvas 
flirting a bit with the ex-sweetheart — 
though innocently enough — I’m con- 
vinced. This was months ago now and 
he’s never ceased to threaten her.” 

“For money?” I inquired after a mo- 
ment. 

“No, not for money, Lander. 'That 
wasn’t what he wanted.” 

“Oh!” 

There was silence between us awhile. 
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“And how,” I asked at last, “did you 
find out all this, and when, my enter- 
prising friend?” 

“While you were with Maitland in Tel- 
fer’s room when he was examining the 
body.” 

“Do you mean that Peg just up and 
told you ?” 

"No. She told me in snatches, but not 
until I handed her a letter.” 

“A letter?” 

“Yes. When you and Maitland picked 
up Telfer and carried him away, it was 
lying beneath him in the chair — -slipped 
out of his hip pocket, I believe, or he may 
have been waiting to hand it to her. No 
one else saw it there and I handed it to 
her quietly. It was in his handwriting, ad- 
dressed to her. She nearly fainted when 
she saw what it was, but got control of 
herself quickly. So she quietly motioned 
me out into the kitchen — Bob isn’t jealous 
of me, of course — and in the limited time, 
she had given me some idea of the story. 
She gave me the letter, too, asking me to 
destroy it for her.” 

“You did, of course?” 

He nodded. 

“So I say, Mr. Criminologist,” he pur- 
sued, “that with Peg nearly frantic with 
fear, you have to admit she’d rather have 
seen Telfer dead than her whole future 
with Bob go haywire over an innocent but 
concealed flirtation.” 

“Of course you’re right, Chet,” I con- 
ceded. “But what of it? The bloody dag- 
ger,” I added banteringly, “to date has 
not been found, and the victim died open- 
ly before us all.” 

"He did. That’s true,” Gordon mused. 
“But the last person on earth to minister 
to him was Peg Duncan herself.” 

“To minister?” 

“Yes. She handed him his last cup of 
coffee.” 

Gordon’s statement left me rather silent. 
In certain eventualities. Peg’s situation 
was something one couldn't overlook. And 
it was true as Gordon had said that, so 
far as I knew, at the nftiment Peg Duncan 
was the only person in- the group who had 
reason to wish Telfer dead. 



I pulled myself up at that. There was 
an atitopsy yet to be lield, and as Gordon 
had so recently intimated, until Bentley’s 
' report was made, there was no real reason 
for me to engage in conjecture. LaVarre 
had stated it concisely : “the autopsy may 
settle it all nicely.” 

If the vigilant LaVarre could think that, 
it was up to me to follow his example. 

“Well, I’ll be plugging along, Chet,” I 
said. “Thank you for the advice and all 
that. Shall I drop you off at the Times?" 

We settled it that way, and after see- 
ing him disappear into the doorway, I 
made another momentary call and went 
home to my quiet rooms. But I wasn’t 
succeeding, as I would have liked, in for- 
getting that look between Telfer and Dick, 
that splotch on Haidley’s waistcoat, nor 
Peg Duncan and her fear of Telfer. 

This shadow that seemed to menace 
Dick had lengthened a little now and 
might fall, it seemed, at the moment on 
Haidley, scarce less beloved, or on the 
helpless head of a woman. 

CHAPTER V 
N — o — n 

• Never, I suppose, am I quite so happy 

as when confronted with some piece of 
the puzzle of life, thrown into my lap 
by Fate, and am faced with the fascinat- 
ing problem of fitting it into its place. 

That is why at home in my own study 
after I’d dropped Gordon at the Times, 
I made myself comfortable, with pipe and 
slippers and remembered with a tingle of 
anticipation the crumpled paper from the 
piano that I’d picked up where Straith had 
dropped it. 

It might prove, of course, just a worth- 
less piece of paper. 

But something in^he way Straith took 
it tip after Telfer collapsed, crushed it 
and dropped' it again, invested it in my 
mind with a more definite and singular 
significance. 

Excitedly then — wondering whether it 
was to be trefti.endously important on 
the one hand or "Sfeappointingly wortfiless 
6n the other — I pulled the paper from my 
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pocket. And I remembered, oddly, at the 
moment, Dick’s “Good luck to you. Lan- 
der.” 

The paper was thoroughly crushed. 
Care was required to pull its crinkled folds 
apart, and I cautiously opened it out. I 
couldn’t smooth out all the wrinkles, but 
it was perfectly legible for all that — dis- 
appointingly so, in fact — though God 
knows what I’d 
expected. 

Here it was. 
at ai^ rate, in 
Dickie’s own 
hurried scrawl : 

F rankly I 
was disappoint- 
ed ; it didn’t 
look mysterious 
enough. There 
should have 
been missing 
pieces. 

And yet I 
could see, after 
a moment or 
two, that there 
was nothing to 
be made of it 
easily. The 
story in these 
puzzling nota- 
tions was not to 
be come upon at 
once. And for 
some reason or 
other, after 
awhile I was 
strangely glad of that, 
interesting after all. 

I settled down to find out. 

The 10-18 in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner might well be October 18th. It was 
after midnight of the 19th now. 

“Overtone,” I understood somewhat. 
Somehow my mind went along from that 
to Gordon’s interrupted talk of disso- 
nances. We hadn’t got back to that. He 
had dropped the matter strangely, but I 
thought of dissonances with interest. 

What though of “overtones”? 

I knew, for.instance, that if you strike 



one string on a piano, its vibrations trav- 
elling out into space will, after awhile, set 
the l2th string above it vibrating, then 
the seventh string above tlie 12th, then 
the 3rd above that last. This could go on 
and on without those other strings being 
touched. 

I knew that while the slight tones set 
up thus on each of these untouched strings 

arc not of 
themselves no- 
ticeably audible 
except to a 
highly trained 
ear, they actu- 
ally do add to 
the tone of tlie 
struck string — 
the fundamen- 
tal — and are 
known as over- 
tones. 

Interestingly 
enough, too, I 
recalled, these 
set-up tones 
are not confined 
to the original 
piano; they 
would be set 
up in the cor- 
responding 
strings of an- 
other piano — 
even in an ad- 
jacent room. 
And all this 
without any 
contact — just the traveling out into space 
of these mysterious vibrations with their 
power to start vibration in those distant 
other strings. 

I’d always supposed that there were 
created only six or eight of these over- 
tones from the striking of any one string. 
I’d no idea there could be a “30th.” 

Yet there was the notation there on 
Dickie’s crumpled paper, and I followed 
it down on a strange path. 

I came back from my thought voyage at 
last to the fragmentary musical staff. 

This was familiar enough ; but its math- 
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ematical notations were puzzling — ^unless 
they indicated, as I finally judged them to, 
the per second vibration of the strings pro- 
ducing the notes against whidi he had set 
those figures. Here was a matter to look 
into. 

Then there was “Absorption Coeffi- 
cient.” 

That was a blank completely, and here, 
I decided, was another interesting reason 
for some detailed delving in my library — 
particularly, I guessed, in Biglio. 

Perhaps this was only some of Dick’s 
curious analysis, his tireless mind at work 
probing the- facts of tone. It would be di- 
verting, nevertheless, and there were other 
things I wished to forget for a while. 

I started for my library then and the 
pages of Biglio, when my phone rang, and 
picking up the receiver, I heard the voice 
of Crowley Waite. 

“And just what do you mean,” he asked, 
“by leaving strange messages tacked to my 
door in the middle of the blessed night ?” 

“And what does an old grey-beard like 
you mean,” I countered, while I could hear 
his disgusted grunt, “galavanting around 
after midnight when he ought to be in 
bed?” 

“Just because you have settled down 
and gone to seed,” he flung back in that 
dry tone I enjoyed so much, “means noth- 
ing at all to me. I am still in the heyday 
of youth.” 

“At forty-five,” I taunted, though he 
was not more than thirty at the most. “At 
any rate,” I continued, “you being so much 
in your heyday, suppose you take your 
basket of roses and come skipping along 
over here.” 

His voice changed at that. 

“It’s something serious, then.” 

“Not serious,” I replied, “but I do need 
your special knowledge — and as soon as 
possible, too.” 

“You can expect me in five minutes,” 
he said, and I was glad that he would 
come. 

• After leaving Gordon at the door of 

the Times, I had before coming on 
home made a temporary futile stop at the 



laboratory of Crowley Waite, only to find 
him out. But I had left a note on his 
door. 

Crowley Waite, it was generally con- 
ceded, knew more about poisons than any 
toxicologist in America, and I had a mat- 
ter to discuss with him. 

He arrived in no time at all. 

And in no time after that, his long form 
was draped across one of my easy chairs, 
his knees and head on a level, his body 
slumped down in the middle, and his legs 
swung over the side. He regarded me in 
grey-eyed seriousness and dragged quietly 
on his pipe. 

“Of course it’s about poison,” I said. 

“You know,” he replied, “I have mo- 
ments of wishing that people would talk 
to me occasionally about something else 
than that. That’s why I go galavanting, 
as you say. I generally go among people 
who don’t know Crowley Waite.” 

That, I thought, would be difficult. I 
couldn’t imagine anyone who hadn’t heard 
of Crowley Waite. His amazing, very 
specific knowledge kept him in one strange 
case after another. Increasingly, though, 
I recalled, his fame turned national rath- 
er than local. 

“Unfortunately,” I said, “I can’t oblige 
you by not talking about poison. But I 
have only one question to ask.” 

“That makes it possible,” he said drily, 
“for me to be one hundred per cent all 
wet. Couldn’t you make it two questions ? 
One calls for too perfect a batting aver- 
age.” 

He might banter if he chose, but if he 
couldn’t answer my question, I was sure 
that no one could. 

“One only,” I said, “and it is this: 
Is there a known poison that would lose 
its identity if mixed with aspirin?” 

He came alert at once, straightening up 
suddenly in his chair. 

What he said was cryptic though. There 
was nothing I could make of it. 

“So soon!” was all he said, more to 
himself than to me. 

It was as though he were thinking 
aloud. 

I couldn’t imagine what he meant by 
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that. He didn’t go on, however, and I 
put the question another way. 

“A poison,” I continued, “that would 
not lose its deadliness, that would do its 
work, hut whose identity would he de- 
stroyed by aspirin. A poison, say, that if 
used in aspirin, could not be detected at 
all.” 

Still he said nothing for some time. 

“You have surprised me, Lander,” he 
answered very seriously at last, “Such a 
poison really exists. 

“But it has been known for only a few 
months — not generally, you see, at all. So 
you startle me tremendously when you im- 
ply that already it has made its appear- 
ance.” 

He said nothing for a moment. 

“I don’t suppose,” he said, “that there’s 
two ounces of it about.” 

“What is its name?” I asked. 

He looked at me seriously a moment, as 
though he wondered whether to tell me or 
not. 

Then considering our old friendship, I 
suppose, and I hope, just a little, my repu- 
tation, he gravely told me the name. 

“We’ve called it N — o — n,*” he said. 

“Is it neutral as to discovery,” I asked, 
“in anything else than aspirin ?” 

“Not so far as we know,” he averred, 
and was silent awhile after that. “I am 
amazed,” he continued presently, “that 
two such guarded facts should come back 
to me so very soon from the midst of the 
outside world. I could almost jiame you 
the people who know the connection yet.” 

“I’m not sure,” I hastened to explain, 
“that the facts you fear for are out. 
Death has struck in a certain place where 
aspirin shows up as a visible phenomenon, 
and where it seemed likely at the same 
time that poison might have caused the 
death. Yet no trace of poison has yet been 
found. It was natural, therefore, that I 
should wonder — no poison having been 
found — ^whether there is a poison that as- 
pirin would conceal.” 

“Still,” he half-mused to himself, seem- 
ing unable to get over the wonder, “the 

* Author’s Note: For obvious reasons, I have thought 
it unwise to use the full name in this connection. 
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coincidence — if it’s only that — is amazing, 
nevertheless.” 

I didn’t make any answer. Dimly I waS 
thinking of that splotch on Telfer’s waist- 
coat, but in truth I was thinking more un- 
happily of the one near Haidley’s pocket. 

“You see,” Waite went on, “it grew out 
of an experiment with aspirin, not a search 
for a poison at all. Then to be called over 
here tonight, and asked such a question 
point blank — ” 

“Do you wish me to apologize,” I asked, 
“for stumbling on your precious secret?” 
He started visibly then and came out of 
his reverie. 

“After all,” he said more naturally, 
“you don’t know that poison was used.” 
“No, I don’t,” I confirmed. “It was sim- 
ply a possibility. The autopsy may explain 
without that. It may reveal natural death, 
from some unaccountable hidden cause. 
I hope indeed that it will. There will be 
nothing to conjecture about then.” 

He rose and took his hat to go. 
“Promise me something, Lander,” he 
said, as he turned to me at the door. “If 
this thing does not work out naturally, 
promise to let me know. A limited number 
of people know of N — o — n. We ceold 
likely do something that way.” 

I promised and he bade me good night. 
But I called to him again at the door. 
“Has it any odor?” I asked. 

He came back again at that. “A very 
faint odor, Lander, but I couldn’t de- 
scribe it to you.” 

We said good night again and I was glad 
to think of bed. 

CHAPTER VI 
A New Friend 

• Crowley Waite had scarcely closed my 
door on his going, when I had another 
caller, in appearance and manner as to- 
tally different from him as two human 
beings could well be. 

Contrasted with the slim poise and so 
voir fcdre of Crowley Waite, the bulk and 
glower of my second visitor was more 
noticeable than it would otherwise have 
been. 
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It was Sergeant Amos Stickney who 
confronted me, ill at ease as to hands and 
feet and uncertain what to do with his 
cap. 

Back there in the studio a few hours 
ago, I hadn’t noticed that his feet were so 
tremendous. But then there were more 
feet about, and now, except for my own, 
the feet of Amos Stickney were the only 
ones in the room. They seemed to fill it 
completely. 

“Well, well. Sergeant!” I greeted. “I 
thought I left you guarding the portals.” 

“Oh, you noticed,” he said in some sur- 
prise, “that the inspector left me there.” 

“Yes, I noticed,” I confirmed. 

Sergeant Amos Stickney seemed uncer- 
tain just what his next move ought to be, 
and with some idea in the back of my mind 
that I should safely dispose him in a chair 
before he crashed into something about 
the room, I indicated a stout Mission piece 
and asked him to make himself at home. 

He sat down with the ready alacrity that 
I’ve often observed in sergeants when any- 
thing offers to sit on, and placed his cap 
on his knees. I offered him one of my 
choice cigars, knowing that in uniform 
and on the street such a treat was outside 
his experience. 

Loosening the buckle of his belt and un- 
fastening the collar of his uniform coat, 
he made himself somewhat comfortable 
and puffed the cigar to a ruddy glow. But 
through the fragrant clouds about his head 
he 5till regarded the world in general with 
a certain air of belligerence. 

“You know, Mr. Lander,” he said at 
last, pulling the, ^eat feet in beneath him 
as though he were going to rise and pace 
the floor, “I don’t like people with swelled 
heads.” 

I couldn’t guess what this might por- 
tend, of course, but I knew that Sergeant 
Stickney was aggrieved. 

“This here LaVarre, since he has got to 
be an inspector, he thinks too dam well j>f 
himself.” 

“He is a rather clever man. Sergeant,” 
I admonished. 

“That’s all right,” he rumbled. “I ain’t 
sayin’ anything about that. But we been on 



the force years together and I knew when 
he wasn’t but a cop. There wasn’t no 
reason up there at the studio tonight why 
he should strut and act like Sherlock 
Hohnes and ignore an old pal like he did 
me.” 

It wasn’t clear to me at first in what way 
Sergeant Amos Stickney had been ig- 
nored. To be sure, he hadn’t been con- 
sulted about matters, but then it seemed 
to me that the investigation at that time 
had hardly gone that far. 

I knew that his pride had been hurt, 
though, and I’d had experience before 
with the little jealousies of minor police 
officials. 

“Introducin’ Bentley,” he snorted, “that 
fat head 1 Bowing him all around the room 
and me standin’ . there lookin’ foolish ! 
You’d think I wasn’t no more than a har- 
ness bull! ‘This is Doctor Bentley,’ says 
he, just because he’s in swanky evenin’ 
clothes. No sir, Mr. Lander, I don’t like 
it. A sergeant shoulda been introduced.” 

So that was the why of his hurt; the 
official pride of Sergeant Stickney had 
been touched. 

I recalled now distinctly the way La- 
Varre had overlooked him — ^though of 
course I realized at the same time that 
the slight was probably unintentional. I 
had, I remembered now, shaken hands 
with Stickney myself. 

“You, sir,” he said, almost mentioning 
my thought, “you ain’t like that, Mr. 
Lander, and you a great criminol — ” 

I had to stop him there. I should have 
been blushing in another moment. 

“Well, I mean it, sir,” he repaaitad. “I • 
know a real gentleman when I see one; 
though me, I was brought up out here a^ 
ways on a farm. But I have been sixte^ 
years on the force and I’ve been a sergeant 
two years now. I worked with him when 
he was hoofing it and I don’t like the way 
he done me tonight, and it ain’t the first 
time either.” 

I didn’t know what to tell him about 
it, for I knew the man was in earnest. He 
really believed in all seriousness that his 
official dignity had been affronted. 
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“Different people have different ways,” 
I told him pacifically at last. “That is La- 
Varre’s way. Sergeant, and you just have 
to overlook it.” 

“Mebbe so,” he grumbled presently, 
“but I don’t like it and I don’t like him. 
An’ after he left me there tonight to spot 
the entrance, I got thinkin’ about it by my- 
self, all alone there in the dark. 

“ ‘You keep an eye,’ he says, ‘on who- 
ever comes and goes ; especially watch any 
move made by this Straith or Haidley and 
gimme the dope tomorrow.’ I’m good 
enough to help him work up his case, you 
see, and make a great name for LaVarre, 
but when it comes to swell introductions, 
Sergeant Amos Stickney can stand and 
look dumb on his feet. 

“Well, I got to thinkin’ there alone in 
the dark, Mr. Lander, about that high- 
handed way of his, and me an’ him once 
buddies. ‘I’ll be damned if I do it,’ I says. 
‘If I see anything around here tonight 
that looks like a bit of news, I know where 
there is a gentleman,’ I says, ‘that I’ll tell 
the business to, and LaVarre can go to the 
devil.’ ” 

• He puffed savagely at the cigar I had 
given him, and I doubted, in his frame 
of mind, if he appreciated its excellence. 
There was no doubt that he took this 
matter seriously, and I had to think, after 
all, that it could well be as important to 
him as certain exhibitions one reads of in 
even higher officialdom over the prece- 
dence of entering rooms and the honor of 
seating at state dinners. Just a matter of 
proportion, that was all. 

As to his determination to turn over his 
observations to me instead of to his in- 
sulter, LaVarre, I made a suggestion on 
that. 

“Do you think,” I inquired quietly, “that 
that would be quite loyal?” 

“I wouldn’t do nothin’ crooked, Mr. 
Lander,” Sergeant Amos Stickney de- 
clared then. “I never been crooked on the 
force. I thought it all out to myself 
standin’ around there in the cold.” 

He paused a moment to frame his 
thought. 



“Even the way this LaVarre has turned 
out,” he resumed with some dignity at 
last, “I wouldn’t turn on him to crooks. I 
wouldn’t let him down to the underworld 
or side against him with law-breakers. But 
this is a different matter. 

“I don’t intend to help him out and that 
goes, whether I tell things to you or not. 
If I don’t, I just say I saw nothin’ and he 
can hunt around for hisself. He’s gone as 
high as he is goin’, for all of me, if he 
leaves old buddies behind. 

“An3Tway,” he said, after a moment or 
two of thoitght, “it all goes the same way. 
You’re a detective too, ain’t you? I’m off 
him, the way he let me stand there with 
his introducin’ all around, and I like you 
the way you remembered me and bother- 
in’ to notice me and shake hands. That’s 
how Sergeant Amos Stickney is and it 
ain’t no use for me to try to change myself 
at my time of life.” 

“By the way. Sergeant,” I inquired, 
“how can you manage to be away from 
there now ?” 

“I’m a sergeant, ain’t I ?” he demanded. 
“One of them flat-foots came along about 
time I’m gettin’ good and sick of it and I 
put him on the job.” 

“Suppose LaVarre comes back to chedc 
you, or to ask you something, for that 
matter. You might lose your job,” I cau- 
tioned. 

“Listen, Mr. Lander, I didn’t tell that 
flat I was cornin’ down here to set around 
and smoke your cigars. He thinks I went 
off tailin’ someone, and if LaVarre showed 
up, that’s what he’d tell him.” 

“As a matter of fact, Sergeant,” I re- 
minded, “there’s nothing in LaVarre’s call 
at the studio there tonight to justify him 
yet in setting a watch on Straith and Haid- 
ley.” 

“Well, I didn’t see nothin’,” he con- 
firmed naively, “and I’ve been foolin’ 
around this stuff all my life.” 

“You see. Sergeant,” I expanded, “the 
mCh just died there in his chair. Doctor 
Maitland couldn’t place the cause of death 
on a preliminary examination, and I be- 
lieve the local rule is that if the first exam- 
ining physician can’t place the cause, he 
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calls in the medical examiner. But that 
doesn’t mean foul play. It just means an 
autopsy is needed and medical examiners 
are supposed to do them.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s right,” the sergeant con- 
firmed. 

“And so,” I continued then, “until the 
medical examiner reports, LaVarre has 
no legal reason to be poking his nose into 
the matter.” 

I don’t know why I was telling Ser- 
geant Stickney all this. I think, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that I was relieving my own 
mind of a slight resentment that LaVarre 
should be taking such steps as he was. 

Perhaps, too, I was not unlike the small 
boy who whistles in the dark when scared. 
Truly there was a darkness looming here, 
and in whichever of three directions I 
looked, it seemed likely to envelop a dear 
friend. 

There were certain aspects of the case 
too involved, I felt, for LaVarre, and on 
these and in the direction they pointed I 
was not yet so much concerned. There 
were other phases though, certain matters 
connected with the upright John Haidley, 
and with the somewhat absent-minded Peg 
Duncan, that I could wish no LaVarre 
concerned with. 

The ponderous feet of Sergeant Amos 
Stickney, reminding me of distorted pic- 
tures of my youthful box camera days, 
were drawn in under him again in that 
way he had of doing that left you un- 
certain of his next move, whether it would 
be to stand up or to talk. This time he was 
going to talk, I decided finally. 

“Well, LaVarre ain’t gettin’ anything 
out of me about tonight. For that matter, 
there wasn’t anything anyway, Mr. Straith 
was the only one come out just shortly 
after you all left.” 

“Mr. Straith?” I exclaimed in sohie 
surprise. 

“Yes, he came out,” the sergeant said, 
“right after you left with Mr. Gordon.” 

There really wasn’t anything unusual 
in that, I decided after a while, and I tried 
quietly to analyze the reason for, my first 
surprise. It was, I decided presently, mere- 
ly that I had supposed Straith and Haidley 
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to be in for the night when we had come 
away. 

That had been about midnight, truly, 
and yet after the events of the evening, it 
wasn’t inconceivable, after all, that Dick 
should go for a walk. 

“Was he gone long. Sergeant?” I in- 
quired. 

“No, sir, Mr. Lander, he wasn’t. But it 
was kind of a queer trip just the same. I 
followed Mr. Straith, you see, and I tell 
you it was sort of strange.” 

What, I wondered now, was I to hear 
from this blundering sergeant who had 
turned against the supercilious LaVarre. 

“Of course, mind you,” he cautioned me 
seriously, “I don’t reckon it means any- 
thing. I don’t want you to think I think 
that. This here Mr. Straith, from what I 
hear, is a splendid sort of a young man. 
It’s just the odd angle that struck me.” 

I let him think awhile and finally he 
went on again. 

“No, it ain’t got anything to do with 
the other thing LaVarre’s thinkin’ about ; 
you can see that, Mr. Lander, can’t you ?” 

“You rather forget. Sergeant,” I 
prompted, “that you haven’t told me yet 
what you saw.” 

“So I didn’t !” he exclaimed with some 
surprise, coming, it seemed to me then, 
out of an interesting reverie. 

“Where did Mr. Straith go?” I asked. 

“Well he went to another house, a kind 
of little cottage, I’d call it, in a quiet resi- 
dential neighborhood over on Parkwood 
Street.” 

“That’s his laboratory. Sergeant,” I re- 
marked. “He makes all his discoveries 
there.” 

“Well it didn’t look like one on the out- 
side to me, sir — and not inside, as I re- 
call. All the laboratories I’ve seen were 
full of strange machines and queer dyna- 
mos, bent glass pipes, and all that. There 
was nothing like that in there, sir.” 

“You looked in the window, I pre^ 
sume ?” 

“Well, I did,” he said rather apologeti- 
cally. “You see, I hadn’t fully decided by 
then about LaVarre, and anyway, an offi- 
cer is an officer.” 
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“Quite right,” I encouraged. “I often do 
the same thing myself. You weren’t look- 
ing at the laboratory though, Sergeant. 
The laboratory is a big room behind. Tihis 
room into which you looked, the front 
room, is the original living room of what 
was once, as you say, a cottage. So Mr, 
Straith went there ?” 

Why had Dick gone there, I wondered, 
at this time of the night? Perhaps Ser- 
geant Amos Stickney knew. 

“Yes, sir, he let himself in with a key 
and I saw the light come on. Then I went 
up to the window and I could see the whole 
of the room. He ckdn’t pull down any 
shades.” 

“How did Mr. Straith look when you 
saw him through the window. Sergeant?” 
“All right.” 

“I mean his face, eyes, expression.” 
Sergeant Amos Stickney placed the tips 
of the fingers of his great left hand 
thoughtfully against the tips of the fingers 
of his equally great right hand, rearing 
before my eyes those huge knuckled raft- 
ers into the semblance of a ruined Gothic 
arch, and proceeded to do some thinking. 

“Kinda, sad,” he said at last. “And yet,” 
he added after a moment, “he looked kinda 
peaceful too. 

“He didn’t take off his overcoat — only 
his hat — but he went at once to the corner 
on the left of the fireplace and there I seen 
settin’, on a kinda high book-case, a sorta 
bowl with a cover on which he took down 
and placed on a little table near the 
hearth.” 

• I knew the “bowl” to which Sergeant 
Amos Stickney referred and I couldn’t 
resist a quiet smile to myself. It was a 
rare Chinese piece of the Ming dynasty, a 
specimen of pottery worth several thou- 
sands of dollars. But to Sergeant Amos 
Stickney, it was only a bowl. 

“He took off the cover of it, sir, and 
then he took from the pocket of his inside 
coat, I think, a rolled-up paper of some 
kind and lit a match to it. But he’d moved 
around with his back to me right then and 
I couldn’t see what it was. He just stood 
there and held it over the mouth of the 



vessel and let the ashes drop down into it 
as it burned, him holding it in his hand.” 

Sergeant Stickney pulled meditatively 
on his cigar a moment and I tried to vis- 
ualize that picture, to imagine what it 
might mean. 

“Well, I could see when his left hand 
came down that the last bit of it must have 
burned away. He moved around to the 
other side of the table and picked up the 
cover again, and now I could see his face. 

“He just stood there over it, sir, with 
the cover in his right hand while a bit of 
smoke was coming up to him out of the 
jar. It was kinda spooky, Mr. Lander, him 
lookin’ down in there, and you kinda won- 
dered what it was he could see. 

“Finally there wasn’t any more smoke 
coming up, and he just seemed to straight- 
en up at last as though he sorta came out 
of a dream, and he clapped down the cover 
on it and picked up the bowl in both hands 
and put it back very careful on the top of 
that case again. 

“I made myself scarce after that, for I 
knew he’d be coining out^ And sure 
enough, the light went out in a minute or 
two and pretty soon he opened the door 
and came out again and walked away. 

“I followed along, keepin’ him in sight, 
but I knew where he was goin’, all right. 
I reckoned he was going back to his apart- 
ment, and that is where he did go, too.” 

Sergeant Stickney leaned back massive- 
ly in his chair again and waited for the 
effect on me of his story of Straith’s visit 
to the laboratory. 

I could so easily picture LaVarre’s 
curiosity, had the sergeant related this 
to him. What he would have made of it, 
I couldn’t guess. I needn’t try to guess, I 
reflected, since if the tremendous Amos 
kept to his plan of retaliating by his si- 
lence for LaVarre’s slight of him back 
there some hours ago at the studio, then 
the inspector would never know. 

“Well, Mr. Lander,” the sergeant re- 
sumed after a moment, “can you make 
anything out of it ?” 

“It seems rather strange, as you say,” 
I admitted. “But perhaps it was just thq 
(Continued on page 1508 ) 
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Leetha! Like a flash Rufus sprang across the platform. 
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HUMAN ANTS 



By 

J. HARVEY HAGGARD 

• Rufus Jones was awakened by the roof 
crumbling upon him. He awoke with a 
start, at first terrified, thinking that the 
roof of the boarding house where he lived 
had fallen in. Earthquake! — it must be — 
or some other cataclysm. Then he noticed 
the glass coffin which yet shielded his face 
and shoulders, but which was shattered to 
gleaming fragments under a weight of 
debris which held down his hips and legs. 

And then he remembered. The hospital 
— ^yes, he could see remnants of fagaxled 
columns and arabesque lithography on 
what remained of the walls and ceiling (a 
great hole gaped in the roof overhead, re- 
vealing a rough patch of blue, fleecy sky) 
— and the operation! 

Of course, the operation! — a gland 
operation. His appendix was to be re- 
moved. He involuntarily felt for the 
wound upon the abdomen, but his body 
was numb below the hips and he felt noth- 
ing. However, he managed to extricate 
himself from under the debris and squirm 
his way out of the glassy cave which re- 
mained. His joints were strangely stiff 
and unmanageable as he scrambled down 
from the table which held the gjass coffin, 
and his thoughts were dazed, for he had 
not yet returned to full consciousness. 

Staggering weakly against the table, he 
looked around him, to rub his eyes again 
and again as he stared unbelievingly. 

About him lay ruins and confusion. A 
mass of rotten ruin was all that remained 
of that portion of the roof which had col- 
lapsed, crushing down on his glass cof- 
fin. The room was littered with confusion, 
tables crumbling, fragments of glass, and 
the walls themselves seemed to have suf- 
fered from a molding deterioration which 



• We are very pleased to bring you an- 
other J. Harvey Haggard story after 
the author’s absence from our pages of 
more than a year. 

You will be surprised at the difference 
between this story and Haggard’s pre- 
vious work — not that “Human Ants” is 
not up to his standard — in fact, we think 
it is his best story because it treats more 
with how the future will affect man 
psychologically and mentally. 

Your enthusiastic reception of Lau- 
rence Manning’s “Man Who Awidce” se- 
ries of two years ago, and Eando Bind- 
er’s “Enslaved Brains” and “Dawn to 
Dusk” of 1934 have shown us that there 
is nothing you enjoy more than a story 
of this type, and we hope to have more 
of them for yon in the future. 

Perhaps “the human side” of science- 
fiction makes it more realistic and con- 
vincing, but whatever it is, we are glad 
to give you here another ace story of 
man and the future. 



only age and lack of care could have 
brought on. Furthermore, cobwebs and 
dust covered everything in a thick layer, 
and a great garden spider with wicked 
glowing eyes retreated as Rufus brushed 
his hand over a pale green weed which 
had managed to grow in a moldy crevice. 
As he climbed from the glass coffin, he 
had been enshrouded in a white gauzy 
robe, but this too crumbled like the ash of 
a mantle on a gasolene lantern. 

Rufus hid his eyes for a long moment, 
striving to drive all this delirium away, 
for what else could it be? — ^and before he 
opened them again, a horrible thought 
struck him. 

He knew that those modern doctors of 
2050 experienced little difficulty in curing 
patients. He knew that after the body was 
operated on it was suspended in a her- 
metical glass container — ^while the heart 
action was going but slowly, very slowly. 
In the vapor within this magical glass 
container — the coffin from which he 
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emerged, was a solution which practically 
suspended life — suspended life in the pa- 
tient until his ivound was healed I Thus 
nature could work quickly and efficiently, 
not exhausting her sources with keeping 
up the tired and weak body, but directly 
building up the dead tissue and healing 
the wound. 

Again there flashed in his mind the 
operation day, the surgeons, white-beard- 
ed and jovial, joking to keep him in good 
spirits as he was wheeled upon the operat- 
ing table. Their long fleecy aprons, he saw, 
sanitary pure, and the cowls with leathern 
straps which would soon be pulled down 
over their faces. He could remember his 
own attempt at good spirits. One of the 
doctors was saturating a cloth with chloro- 
form, which he had felt with a sickly sen- 
sation was destined to be clasped to his 
nose until he had succumbed. 

There had been a brief interruption just 
before the operation. It had troubled 
Rufus, weak and exhausted as he was, 
in a poor mental state, and the doctors had 
frowned. The nurse had wheeled the 
operating table over nearer a group of 
spray-lights which would illuminate the 
body, and it happened to be directly be- 
neath a great skylight whose shades had 
been pushed back. A tremendous droning 
had sounded and directly overhead Rufus 
saw a gigantic plane appear high in the 
blue sky — another and another. Soon 
there were many of them, a perfect 
swarm, and straining his eyes, the patient 
had made out the inscription on the bot- 
tom of each plane, “ON TO ALTRU- 
RANY !” 

Rufus, mentally sick, had been caught 
with a sudden fear, a horrible foreboding. 

“A lot of planes !” he gasped. “A lot of 
them. Maybe — attack city!” This last he 
essayed with a grin. 

The head physician frowned. He real- 
iaed that such a foolish whim could easily 
grow into a terrifying obsession which 
would materially harm one in Rufus’s 
mental state. So he motioned command- 
ingly for one of his under-studies to close 
the shades over the skylight. Then he 
smiled reassuringly at Rufus. 



“Yeah!” he scoffed, with a beaming 
grin Rufus knew was meant to quiet him. 
“A big chance they’d have against Uncle 
Sam’s little old war-birds that’d be here in 
a hurry !” 

That was all, for then the chloroformed 
cloth had been clasped tightly to his nos- 
trils. 

And now Rufus, clutching at the crum- 
bling table, was horrified, staring. Yes, it 
was still here, the litter of confusion, the 
crushed glassen cocoon which he suspected 
had harbored his body a great deal longer 
than had been necessary to heal it from 
the appendix operation. 

Determining either to dispel or prove 
the reality of this vision, he lurched from 
the table toward a gap in the crumbling 
wall, from which he knew he could view 
the city. Tugging at his face he realized 
that a long beard covered it. Stwnething 
rattled and crunched beneath his feet and 
he stared down at the crumbling ashy re- 
mains of a human skeleton, over which a 
huge rat had suddenly scampered, star- 
tled no doubt by this manifestation of life 
in the long deserted ruin. 

Encountering no other diversion, Rufus 
arrived at the gap and stared down at a 
scene of desolation, so desolate indeed that 
his strength was sapped from him and he 
sank down weakly to a sitting posture, re- 
clining against the wall. 

• This decadent expanse of ruins which 

blighted the horizon had once been a 
great city, and now vegetation and weeds 
grew in crevices of crumbling askew ruins, 
and wild birds twittei-ed in tree branches. 
A mound of sand lay against the great 
lane which marked the position of a street 
long ago, piled against a stone ruin as if 
by the drift of the wind, and a squirrel 
was digging industriously; however, he 
scrambled to his den when a small piece 
of debris, displaced by Rufus as he 
clutched at the wall for support, fell near 
him. 

What catastrophe had overtaken the 
world of 2050 and how long had his body, 
hermetically sealed in its glass coffin, re- 
mained suspended while life about him 
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and over him, human life, had ended? 
How long could a human body have been 
suspended? To eternity — for very little 
tissue and gland action took place while 
the body was in suspension, to age it. But 
no ! — it made his head ache to think of it. 

Finally, for he was a normal man, the 
enormity of the situation wore off and he 
became aware of a vast appetite which 
follows the recuperation of a healthy 
body. He was also aware of a thirst. The 
sun shone high overhead, glinting down 
through the hole in the roof, and he 
judged it was past noon. So he ventured 
around and presently found a crumbling 
stairs down which he made his way to the 
street. He felt strangely conspicuous, ven- 
turing out naked as Adam into the life- 
less streets, but presently this wore off, 
although the hot sand and prickly thorns 
hurt his feet and the sun was hot on his 
naked back. 

He felt like Adam too, venturing out on 
what might be a lifeless world, and which 
to all appearances was, for everywhere he 
searched were ruins and skeletons, a des- 
olate expanse all about. He felt that the 
great buildings were almost alive, so 
ominous and silent, lurking with shadows 
were they, alive with a deadly, unearthly 
vitality. 

He guessed perhaps that he had been 
right, that the planes he had seen had at- 
tacked the city. “On to Altrurany !” Curi- 
ous, the emblem. Altrurany! — what was 
that ? He dimly remembered the word Al- 
truism — ^and remembered a sect which 
professed such a creed — to work for the 
Ijenefit of others. Bombs dropped, and 
gas! 

Gas I — ^he suddenly stopped, grasping a 
huge staff of dried stout wood he had 
picked up. He had roamed far from the 
ruins of the hospital, and now the desola- 
tion seemed to hem him in. From the sand 
and debris projected occasional bits of 
human skeletons. Gas — ^yes that was it — 
gas which had wiped out all life but his 
own, hermetically protected and sealed, 
suspended from the poisonous bath the 
world was receiving. 

His mind rather pleased and satisfied 



over the sagacity of his reasoning, he im- 
mediately gave his thoughts over to more 
mundane and material matters. He was 
hungry and thirsty. By sunset he had 
climbed and scrambled over the ruins till 
he was almost on the outskirts of the city. 
Here he found a brook washing down 
across the ruins, a pure undefiled creation 
of God. He quenched his thirst from its 
cool, refreshing content. 

Then he stood up. At his feet lay two 
huge rats; the animals were numerous 
among the ruins and had proved quite un- 
wary, an evidence that they were unused 
to his sort of life ; he even had managed to 
bowl a couple over with his staff. Now 
that he had them, he didn’t know just 
what to do with them, for he did not know 
how to make a fire with sticks, and as yet 
he couldn’t quite fancy eating them raw. 
But he had eaten a number of ripe berries 
and wild fruit and now he was not so 
hungry. 

Indeed, as he stood there, he felt curi- 
ously elated. At his feet lay the dead rats 
he had carried by their long tails, an evi- 
dence that he had not done so badly, 
placed as he had been under the heaviest 
odds a man could ever hope to encounter. 
He expanded his chest and stared out over 
the lifeless domain. He could exist; he felt 
he was master. He felt that he could make 
sandals to protect his naked feet from tlie 
skins of the rats, perhaps a loin-cloth. And 
he thought he might be able to make a bow 
from the branches of the trees, to protect 
himself from beasts, providing he found 
no other life like himself. 

Yes, Rufus Jones, leaning there naked 
on his staff, his shaggy, bearded chin ex- 
tended above the domain over which he 
felt a bit triumphant, since he had proven 
to some extent that he could survive, he 
knew a tiny surge of exultation. 

Thus: mankind! But soon the sinking 
sun cast great lowering shadows from the 
ruins beyond him, transforming them in- 
to huge squatting creatures, ghosts of an 
age which echoed down from the long 
past, and he again cringed at the appalling 
proportions of his plight. He picked up 
his dead rats by their tails, grasped the 
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strengthening bulk of his stout club, and 
slunk off toward the forest. He would find 
a tree into which to climb for the night, he 
decided, where he would feel far more 
comfortable than in the haunted silence of 
the grim graveyard of the past which lay 
behind. 

CHAPTER II 
Lote of New York 

• A huge pile of masonry gleamed hotly 

under the sun. Colossal it was, almost 
beyond human comprehension, yet it was 
mathematically symmetrical from the 
huge gigantic curves sweeping for miles 
across the dome, to the tiny perfect aper- 
tures, glass-domed, which projected at 
regular intervals across the great ex- 
panse. A gigantic mathematical pattern, it 
presented a crystalline assortment of glas- 
site covered openings, of vents and drain- 
pipes radiating down the surface like the 
entrails of a gigantic monster exposed 
when the keen gentle touch of a scalpel 
knife had peeled back the outer layer of 
skin. 

There were no omaments other than 
the beautiful precision and nicety of con- 
stant symmetry, a trihpte in itself to the 
mastery of the builder — otherwise, an ab- 
solute lack of manifestation which might 
tend to reveal something of the life or 
habits of those creatures who dwelt with- 
in. 

Projecting in a great proportionate 
expanse around the structure lay miles 
and miles of level land, while roadways 
radiated from the structure, out of the 
distance, like spokes from the hub of a 
wheel. Concentric roadways encircled the 
•Structure, like widening ripples from a 
pool, and in the subdivided land of per- 
fectly apportioned sectors were cultivated 
gardens and fields, planted with such a 
precision of blending and artism as re- 
gards to size and color of plant products, 
as to almost lose the artistic effect in a 
dull monstrous routine of mathematical 
precision. 

From the road to the west, from a road 
to the east, from the north and from the 
south, a line of caterpillar traction vehicles 



loaded with garden produce filed, guided 
by men in curious scanty garments of 
green-and-blue. The loaded vehicles rum- 
bled with a hushed hum indicative of 
great power, going at a steady pace 
through one of a pair of twin apertures at 
the head of each roadway in the base of 
the colossal structure while from the other 
aperture empty vehicles came steadily out 
in a constant line, going back to the field 
for more produce. 

Far out at the edge of the forest, where 
the cultivated fields abruptly ended to be 
suppleifiented by the sudden rise of bar- 
barous vegetation, through which there 
were no roadways, men and women, all 
clad in identical costumes of green and 
blue, toiled. They worked incessantly and 
rapidly, not looking up from the work 
that occupied them, which was removing 
huge turnip-like vegetables from the 
ground to be placed in barrows propelled 
by other green-and-blue toilers who trans- 
ported the vegetables to the trucks waiting 
in the roadways. There was no loitering, 
no intense hurrying, just a rapid, constant 
pace from which none of them looked up. 
Although none of the workers appeared 
to be talking, a steady humming sound 
seemed to emanate from the aggregated 
group of them, and many of them seemed 
to be. moving their lips, though it was evi- 
dent that they were not conversing. A 
steady contented hum, as of bees on a 
blooming tree, emanated from them and 
filled the air. 

From the limb of a tree in the dense 
vegetation where jungle giants reared out 
toward the cultivated fields, a man, almost 
naked, peered cautiously through the 
branches he had parted with his hand. He 
was scantily clad in roughly tanned loin- 
cloth of rat-skins held together by thongs, 
and in his hand he carried a short stout 
club and a spear. Despite Rufus Jones’ 
good intentions and his earnest endeavor 
to fashion a bow and arrow, he had been 
unable to do so. His weapons had all 
proved pitifully inadequate. 

There was a great wonder in Rufus 
Jones’ mind as he stared down upon the 
field of action. True, in the six months 
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since he had awakened in the ruins of the 
crumbling hospital, his way of thinking 
had changed greatly. 

His rugged relentless struggle for ex- 
istence in untracked jungles had done 
much to him, as well as add strength to 
his lithe sun-tanned figure. There was a 
loneliness, a terrible ache of solitude he 
had experienced, alone in a battle with the 
mighty forces of nature. 

How far he had strayed across the 
jungle he did not accurately know, for he 
had abandoned his old methods of meas- 
urement. A mountain range, a valley, and 
another mountain range lay between them, 
though Rufus was not particularly con- 
cerned just how far it was. He had wan- 
dered slowly and aimlessly across it all, 
fighting, always in a desperate struggle 
with the jungle for existence. 

And now a very' baffling problem was 
before him. Who were these men, and 
what manner of men were they? Above 
all, why would they not allow him to join 
them, which he had tried to do ? 

Rufus Jones thought of the weeks he 
had spent hiding in trees and staring out 
at these men who worked so assiduously 
and who seemed always to hum and sing 
contentedly at their work. When he first 
came upon them — that had been in plant- 
ing time — he thought he had solved a huge 
problem regarding his own future. Deep 
in the jungle he had seen ruinous mani- 
festations of some life, depredations of 
huge trees, which had been a constant 
source of wonder to him. 

• Here, then, was the life of which he had 

seen signs! Here were men making a 
last stand against life from the wilder- 
ness. The sight of them, with their mod- 
ern mechanical methods, had gladdened 
his heart immeasurably, and with a re- 
sounding whoop he dashed out from the 
jungle toward them to receive an im- 
mense surprise. 

The men, startled from their work, saw 
a huge half-naked giant waving a club. 
After their initial surprise, there had been 
no hesitance. Ganging up, they rushed 
Rufus, brandishing their hoes and shovels 



for weapons. Rufus, dazed, had stopped, 
shouted to them that he was friendly, but 
to no avail. It was only when a hoe had 
grazed off the skull of the astonished man 
that he woke up, swung a club in one 
hand, the arm of which had been strength- 
ened several times in the last six months, 
knocked the wielder of the hoe cold, and 
fled back into the woods. 

From the depths of the jungle, hidden 
by leafy branches, where few of them 
dared to penetrate, he had still persisted 
in attempting to make them understand 
that he was a friend and not an enemy. 
They had been frightened, he decided, 
thinking him a savage, of course, half- 
naked as he was, his face covered by 
beard. 

Not that once only, but many times af- 
terward, Rufus Jones had attempted to 
break into the lines of the workmen, hop- 
ing to make an alliance with them, but 
each time he was repulsed and his cries 
were never answered, but always seemed 
to create alarm and confusion in the 
workers. 

At last he had desisted with a profound 
mystery in his heart, and day after day 
he had secreted himself among the 
jungle’s depths, watching these indus- 
trious men at their work, feeling more of 
a savage and an outcast than ever. Occa- 
sionally he heard foremen shout orders 
to the workmen, and the snatches of words 
he caught were in the American tongue, 
but strangely twisted. 

Rufus Jones, crouching upon the jungle 
limb, was not aware that something was 
about to occur which would shape his own 
future. He had been watching these men 
for some time. Several times he had 
noticed a girl, lithe and taller than the rest 
of the females, who of them all appeared 
to tire of the work, which he supposed 
must be dreadfully monotonous. 

She often dropped her implement and 
looked off pensively into the sky. She was 
more comely than the rest. Suddenly 
Rufus stared, a grin on his lips. 

She had slipped to the forest edge, look- 
ing about to see that none was watching, 
and suddenly she darted into the conceal- 
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ing foliage. Rnfus, whose curiosity was 
aroused, slipped carefully down from his 
perch and proceeded to investigate. What 
lie saw brought a regular old chuckle to 
his lips. 

"Bless my soul!” he exclaimed. “The 
iovely little witch ! Why, she’s shirking on 
them, sneaking out ! That’s the first human 
thing that any one of them’s done!” 

The sound of his own voice, almost for- 
gotten, in old familiar phrases, soothed 
his heart with memories as he stood con- 
cealed behind dense shrubbery, wanting 
to cry out with laughter. 

The girl, all pleasantly unaware of any 
spies, was gamboling about the forest as 
gaily as a bird, stopping to leap for ber- 
ries, or laughing merrily at the squirrels. 
Finally, when she tired, she lay down un- 
der the shade of a bush, in peaceful con- 
tentment, to doze. 

Rufus slipped quite close. The girl was 
really beautiful. The long limbs revealed 
by the scanty green-and-blue costume 
were curving and shapely. Her hair was 
dark, bound close with a gaily colored 
crimson ribbon, a bit inclined to curl. 
Rufus thought her profile, for sheer line 
of beauty, intelligence, and cleanliness, 
could not have been excelled by any of her 
sisters who had been the fashion queens 
of the world he once knew. 

Suddenly, looking down at the comely 
girl, something arose within the lonely 
man, something born of the months of 
solitude and loneliness. Quickly trans- 
formed to a beast stalking, he crept upon 
the sleeping girl. So intent was he upon 
her that he did not notice a dry twig which 
was underfoot and which cracked like a 
pistol shot. 

Instantly the long lashes which Rufus 
so admired opened, revealing blue limpid 
pools, so startled and so beautiful in their 
bewilderment, that Rufus froze. For a 
moment neither moved — the girl staring 
at the half-naked bearded man, who must 
have closely resembled a satyr to her in 
her sudden awakening. 

She scrambled to her feet, and Rufus, 
his passion gone like a breath of cool wind, 
drew back. She emitted a little scream. 



looked around quickly, remembering her 
truancy. Stifling it, she simply stared. She 
saw a tall, lithe, sun-tanned figure of erect 
carriage with youthful gray eyes peering 
from the black beard. 

Rufus’ sense of humor came to his 
rescue. 

“I’m awfully pleased to meet you, 
ma’am!” he said, his eyes twinkling,, 
“even though we are not in the shelter of 
a New York evening club !” 

That was quite enough for the girl. She 
said, “Oh !” in a very startled tone, turned, 
and fled. At the same time, an outcry came 
from the fields. Rufus hurried away from 
the scene, again climbing a tree and peer- 
ing out through dense hiding foliage. “A 
pretty pickle!” he tliought grimly. “Now 
they’ll be on my back in a hurry when the 
girl gives them a load of that!” But de- 
spite himself, he chuckled. 

He could see that several of the work- 
ers were hurrying forward as the girl 
emerged from the underbrush. Crying out 
shrilly, they approached, brandishing their 
weapons. 

“She has shirked her Duty!” one of 
them cried. 

“Yes, she has shirked Duty !” chorused 
the workers in session. “She has shirked 
her Duty. Leetha has shirked the Creed !” 
Rufus was astonished. Genuine rage 
and anger were pictured on the workers’ 
faces, and they formed a semicircle, hem- 
ming the girl in as they advanced down 
upon her. 

• The girl, Leetha, as she was called, 
cringed back, staring from side to side 
in bewilderment and fright. Again came 
the angry chorus from the workers, “She 
has shirked her Duty and Creed! She 
must answer before the Uniadt’ 

“What a beastly mess!” exclaimed 
Rufus frowning. “Those fellows act 
mad!” He couldn’t understand it. Each 
face was a replica of the next, angry and 
furious, while hoes and sharp-pronged in- 
struments jutted out in tlieir hands. 

“Stop!” cried Leetlm suddenly, fling- 
ing up her hand. “Oh, pray have mercy! 
Never again will I sin !” 
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“There can be no mercy!” shouted the 
men. “It is the Creed !” 

Rufus suddenly felt that the men were 
crazy. They liadn’t even allowed the girl 
a chance to speak. 

Suddenly Leetha, casting a fearful 
glance at the jungle, decided it was the 
safest, and whirled. She leaped for its 
concealing branches, uttering a low fright- 
ened cry, and quick as a flash the men be- 
hind were hurling their implements at 
her. One of them struck her across the 
legs and she fell to the ground. Before 
she could gain her feet, they would be 
upon her. 

But a lithe white body suddenly ma- 
terialized in thin air. Rufus had leaped 
from his tree branch, and as the foremost 
Worker lunged upon the girl, a club 
smashed into his skull and he went down. 
It had been about all Rufus could stand. 
Standing before her he held the work- 
ers off. 

“Run for the jungle, Leetha!” he 
called. “Run!” 

But the girl was either too astonished 
to move, or the cut she had received across 
the thigh had wounded her more than he 
knew. In a moment the workers had en- 
tirely surrounded the pair. 

“It is the savage,” cried a huge one, 
“he who sprang from the jungle! Let us 
make way with them!” 

“No!” cried another. “Take them alive 
— ^take them before the Uniad. Every man 
is entitled to free trial ! It is the Creed !” 

“It is the Creed!” re-echoed the words 
through the crowd, as they surged in. 
Rufus swung his club; it was bunted by 
a heavy shovel and jarred from his hands. 
He swung a terrific right to the jaw of a 
worker who went down like a felled ox. 
Then they were all upon him, hands from 
every direction grasping his legs and arms, 
bodies that were bearing him down by 
sheer weight. In a few moments they had 
him on his feet, his arms bound and 
trussed behind like a fowl. Leetha, too, 
was bound and pushed beside Rufus. 

“Well, lady,” said Rufus, panting. 
“This is what a guy gets for being chival- 



rous. I thought them bozos were going to 
hurt you, so in I sticks my nose!” 

Leetha, staring at Rufus a bit oddly 
said, “Indeed your language is odd. Sav- 
age. Though I don’t know what you mean 
by ‘guy’ and ‘bozos,’ I will readily admit 
it was a chivalrous act, though I cannot 
see why you should concern yourself about 
me. It astonishes me also that you speak 
our language, as well as you do !” 

A huge gnarled workman, evidently di- 
recting the others, laughed. 

“That’s easy, my dear one,” he ad- 
dressed Leetha with a sneer. “This bird is 
no savage at all. He’s a Selfish One that 
probably escaped before execution!” 

The workers, men and women alike, 
peered at Rufus with more curiosity. One 
fingered his beard and nodded. 

“Indeed you’re right, Kamron!” he 
cried. “The man has but allowed his beard 
to grow. No doubt the Court of Unkid 
will find he is some criminal convicted of 
breaking the Creed! — or a Selfish One 
who could not be reformed and was sen- 
tenced to be exterminated !” 

“Is that true?” queried Leetha. “Are 
you really a Selfish One escaped?” She 
drew away a bit, as though she detested 
the thought. 

“I assure you, though I may be a trifle 
selfish, that I do not know what you 
mean,” he said. “What is the Creed, and 
what is a Selfish One? Above all, who are 
these men, and what are they going to do 
with us ?” 

Leetha stared. 

“I really believe you do not know. Sav- 
age.” she said. 

“You’re quite right,” said Rufus. “And 
please don’t call me Savage. It wounds my 
pride. My name is Rufus Jones, Rufus to 
you. And believe it or not, late of New 
York!” 

“Come along!” snarled the worker 
Kamron, who had directed that the other 
workers pick up their implements and had 
helped to bring the comrade to who had 
been knocked cold by Rufus. “Quit that 
lying. Selfish One. Late of New York! 
Ha, ha, ha! That’s good! New York 
hasn’t been for this last thousand years! 
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It was wiped out in the Great Exterminch 
tion !” 

The workers sneered at what they con- 
sidered very obvious lying, and some 
chuckled at the wit of Kamron. The one 
who had just rejoined the world in con- 
sciousness tenderly felt of his jaw. His 
brow clouded with rage and shame, and 
picking up a hoe, he advanced upon 
Rufus. 

“Furthermore, Selfish One, and a big 
liar !” he cried, “you’ll not live to taint the 
Perfect City with your presence!” And 
he swung the hoe, but other workers 
caught it. 

“For shame!” they cried. “Shame, 
Dango ! You have let your anger master 
you. He is entitled to the trial, even if he 
is an escaped criminal. And be careful, for 
if your anger masters you, and you com- 
mit an act in anger, we will have to arrest 
you for not keeping the Unity Welfare in 
mind. Remember the Creed — -For others 
I live!” 

“I wasn’t going to hit him,” lied Dango 
darkly, backing off. “I was only scaring 
him.” 

But Rufus hadn’t heard. He was fol- 
lowing along as the excited group of work- 
ers led to a roadway, and he was shaking 
his shaggy, bearded head. 

“A thousand years!” gasped Rufus. “A 
thousand years !” For ten centuries 
his life had been suspended. He couldn’t 
grasp it. The girl Leetha, who was limp- 
ing along courageously by his side, found 
time to peer curiously at this queer, tall 
Granger. 

CHAPTER III 
The Creed 

• As the procession filed on, with the 

small group of workers marching sol- 
emnly up the roadway, excitement grew. 
The truck vehicles stopped and the driv- 
ers fussed hastily about. Workers came 
running from the fields and all the cus- 
tomary regularity was broken up. The con- 
tented humming stopped and an angry 
snarling sounded through the air. The 
lines of produce trucks broke up and all 
was confusion. Finally, however, the 



group managed to make its way to the 
monstrous structure. Through a door-like 
aperture in the side of the edge of the 
vast building, the workers led. Rufus was 
astounded by the enormity and the sym- 
metry of it all. Through the aperture, the 
workers led, and soon out into a broad 
street with either side walled by doorways 
and entrances at exact spaces, while di- 
rectly overhead a huge strip of glassite 
formed a ceiling and allowed the light of 
day to penetrate into the streets. 

Rufus was astounded. Down the traffic 
lanes extended lines of moving vehicles, 
curiously like chairs upon castors, guided 
by a steering rod and propelled by some 
inner force, mayhap electricity. Yes, here 
indeed, as one had referred to it, was a 
Perfect City. Its streets were even win- 
dowed above, to protect it from rigorous 
weather. He gaped with incredulity as 
they passed cross-street after cross-street 
in the great city, while everywhere they 
went were consternation and confusion 
immediately upon their arrival. 

That angry humming sound rose to an 
intense roar, and the faces which peered 
at Rufus and Leetha were angry and 
menacing. Leetha shrank closer to Rufus, 
and despite the predicament, he thrilled. 
However, he was suddenly coming to 
know a strange fear. 

There was something different about 
these people, something not like the people 
he had known. Something menacing was in 
their banding together so closely. That was 
it — close union I Every face registered the 
same emotion, anger, until it seemed to 
beat in waves across the air. Just as that 
buzzing, strange as it was, surged through 
the atmosphere. Nowhere was a dissent- 
ing face. And often were hurled at them 
the words: 

“They have broken the Creed! They 
must make amend I” 

A vehicle, long and sinuous, resembling 
nothing more than a long line of moving 
chairs, stopped at Kamron’s hail. They got 
aboard, at his command, and Rufus saw 
that his comrade Leetha was becoming 
genuinely fearful. She crouched closer. 

“Oh, they are so inhuman !” she cried. 
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“I can’t — always understand them. My 
people !” 

Farther and farther into the heart of the 
city the vehicle penetrated and Rufus saw 
that the work in the fields of cultivation 
was merely a small portion of the work 
which was continually being accomplished 
in this^,the Perfect City. He saw great 
trucks Carrying about and huge cars 
whirling in the air along monoways. Hur- 
ry and skurry! — he caught glimpses of 
shops, factories, residences, all in dis- 
tricts apportioned to themselves. 

Finally they stopped before an imposing 
edifice in the square in the exact center 
of the Perfect City. High overhead the 
spires of this building extended, forming 
a central support for a huge dome, from 
which the glassite street-ceilings radiated. 

Kamron guided the luckless prisoners 
across the walk and up steps, into a cor- 
ridor, and finally stopped them in a room 
before a magistrate. He was a middle- 
aged man of rotund appearance and was 
occupied intensely in some papers upon 
their arrival. 

“Your honor,” offered Kamron, shov- 
ing the prisoners before him, “we are 
people of the City. It is our right there- 
fore to arrest anyone who endangers the 
Unity’s Welfare. Here we have two pris- 
oners, the girl charged with Shirking of 
her Duljr, the man with being a Savage, 
and a possible escaped criminal, a Selfish 
Oner 

“Those are grave charges,” said the 
judge woodenly, writing them out. “The 
girl’s name?” 

“Leetha X 10,” replied Kamron. 
“Shirking her Duty in Cultivation Field 
40, Sector A and B. Witnesses to be the 
workers !” 

Leetha blanched and Rufus struggled 
forward. 

“I’ll speak for myself !” he cried. “This 
girl did not shirk her duty but for a short 
length' of time. When she returned the 
workers fell upon her brutally and vilely, 
and had I not interfered — ” 

“Silence !” boomed the judge. "The girl 
shirked her Duty. It is enough ! Shirking 
Duty is the worst crime against this state. 



It emperils the Unity of the community 
Welfare, which is superlative!” 

“It was the most vicious, depraved at- 
tack I ever saw — ” began Rufus, but court 
attendants seized him and clapped hands 
viciously over his mouth. 

“Young lady,” said the judge sternly, 
“it is in my power to pass sentence now 
upon your inf raction of peace I It is your 
privilege to accept this judgment, or stand 
before the Uniad and plea! Which shall 
it be?” 

Leetha cringed, glanced at Rufus, and 
squared off bravely. 

“Your honor,” she said. “I accept 
judgment now !” 

“Very good!” said the judge. “I feel 
that I am letting you off easy. This is 
your first offense. Fifty whip-lashes!” 

“Why, you inhuman brute!” Rufus 
managed to sputter through a bunch of 
fingers, some of which had been removed 
at the suggestion of Rufus’ incisors. 
“Whip a girl ! That’s the act of a cow- 
ard — ” And here the fingers won the 
battle. 

But the magistrate frowned angrily. 
Then he shook his head slowly and sweet- 
ly, a hypocritical smile on his face. 

“I am not angered,” he said. “My Duty 
is to fulfill my position as capably and 
judiciously as possible. However, young 
man, I shall not forget to place the extra 
charge of threat against you.” 

Leetha’s bonds were cut and she cast 
an imploring glance at Rufus. 

“Please,” she whispered, as court at- 
tendants proceeded to lead her away, prob- 
ably to her whipping. “Oh, do please try to 
understand the laws of my people. Don’t 
be rash, or they’ll pile more charges 
against you !” 

• They led her away, but she walked with’ 

high head, and Rufus gained strength 
from her fine courage. 

“Look here, your honor,” he said, “I 
don’t know what I’m charged with be- 
cause I can’t understand this country. Be- 
lieve it or not, I never heard of the 
Creed!” 

“He lies!” cried Dango, who had fol- 
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lowed. “He is an escaped Selfish One, an 
escaped Criminal. His beard hides it!’’ 
“Silence!” thundered the judge at 
Dango. “If such is truth we shall know 
for his face will be shaven and will be 
compared to our crime gallery. Proceed, 
young man.” 

So Rufus Jones proceeded, deliberately 
and frankly, to pour out his entire story, 
his life in New York, his operation, his 
strange awakening, and now this. 

The judge’s face was impassionate, but 
it did not reveal doubt when Rufus had 
finished. He merely made some notes on 
a pad. 

“Your tale is not unlikely,” he said. 
“Yoiirs is a higher case which must be 
tried before the Uniad. Our law requires 
a week to elapse before the supreme trial. 
We shall try to prove what you have just 
told me against you!” 

“Prove it!” gasped Rufus. “Doesn’t it 
exonerate me ?” 

The judge lifted his brows. 

“Quite the contrary, young man,” he 
said sternly. “Our laws are the perfect 
laws — Justice and Mercy — ^and above all 
the Creed! — For others I live! If what 
you have said is true, you are not one of 
us! Considering the welfare of the com- 
munity, which must not be contaminated 
by alien blood, the only justified act and 
in fact the only act possible under the 
circumstances would be to exterminate 
you — in justice to the Uniad, which is the 
People.” 

“In the name of heaven!” stormed 
Rufus futilely. “You profess to follow 
the Creed, ‘For others I live.’ I there- 
fore lieg for mercy.” 

“That is our Creed !” admitted the mag- 
istrate. “You will learn that our people 
are — in union. For the welfare of the 
mass, your extermination is not only 
probable, but certain !” 

“A lying creed!” decried Rufus. “In 
the name of all that’s holy, what place is 
this?” 

“You heard him !” cried Dango, for all 
had drawn back when he had called it a 
“lying creed.” “You heard him ! For that 



there is no mercy! In all our presences, 
too!” 

“I repeat!” cried Rufus wildly, as the 
judge entered this also down with his list 
of charges. “Would you be so kind as to 
inform me just what, where, and when 
lam!” 

“You are,” said the judge, “befpre the 
preliminary courts of the Uniad^ Young 
man from New York, you are indeed for- 
tunate to catch a glimpse of the Perfect 
Life — the Perfect City, which none other 
of your countrymen did who perished in 
our Great Extermination of 2050. Young 
man, you are in Altrurany!” 

And suddenly Rufus was hazy again. 
He was remembering — so tong ago it 
seemed — the operation table — about to 
operate. The planes had flown over. About 
to attack, ha, ha, ha! What would Uncle 
Sam’s flyers do, yes? “On to Altrurany!" 
— painted on the wings of the invaders. 

CHAPTER IV 
After the Ant 

• “Rufus Jones, of New York,” intoned 
the magistrate, “I, representing the 
Uniad, the people in Union of the Perfect 
City, do hereby charge you with Threat, 
Treason, inasmuch as you publicly de- 
nounced the Creed, and, last and most out- 
standingly significant, as of being purely 
and unmitigatedly an Atavism! — self- 
confessed, at that ! I hereby command that 
you appear before the Uniad, one week 
from the present day! Do you hear?” 

“I hope not !” said Rufus. 

“Order!” rapped the magistrate. “You 
are expected to answer with a modicum of 
sanity. Again I repeat, do you hear ?” 
“Yes.” 

“Very well,” said his honor, “Now, 
Kamron, you have done very commend- 
able work. I am going to promote you to 
the duty of a special officer. You are to 
have custody of the prisoner until the time 
he is to appear before the Uniad next 
week!” 

“Yes, sire,” returned Kamron content- 
edly. The magistrate gave him further, 
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more concise instructions, and presently 
Kamron turned to Rufus. 

“Come with me!” he said. Rufus fol- 
lowed. They traversed a flight of steps and 
at last turned in at a door in an upper cor- 
ridor. In this compartment were numer- 
ous toilet articles, and Kamron waited 
while Rufus shaved and bathed. Then he 
spread a costume of brilliant purple taffeta 
over the back of a seat. 

“These indicate,” he explained, “that 
you await trial by the Uniad!” 

Rufus grinned wryly and donned the 
clothing, which proved of light material 
and not uncomfortable. Indeed, the fresh 
cleanliness he experienced after the shave 
pepped him up quite a bit. 

Kamron, who revealed himself to be a 
quite amiable person, then led Rufus into 
a technical department of the govern- 
mental quarters, where he was photo- 
graphed and finger-printed. Kamron 
hummed contentedly as he watched the 
proceedings. His mouth seemeji to be 
barely open, and yet the sound came with 
shrill sharpness, like a bumblebee at work. 
Several other workers appeared to catch 
the contagion and presently the room 
buzzed contentedly, which Rufus came to 
know soon as a queer characteristic of the 
Altruranians. 

When this matter was disposed of me- 
thodically, they again repaired to the room 
above. Kamron ordered a rneal which was 
brought to them by a waitress worker, to- 
gether with some delicious wines. When 
she had cleaned off the table and tidied the 
room, Kamron turned to Rufus. 

“Well,” he said. “What shall we do 
now ?” 

Rufus, who was worrying about the 
same thing, stared. 

“What ?” he cried. “Aren’t you going to 
take me to jail?” 

Kamron chuckled. “That’s right!” he 
cried. “They did have jails in your time, 
didn’t they ? No, you are perfectly free to 
go anywhere in Altrurany until the time 
set for your trial, providing, of course, 
that I am with you. You are in my cus- 
tody!” 

“Anywhere in the city ?” queried Rufus. 



“Anywhere.” 

“But what if I broke away from you?” 
queried Rufus. He could not see that 
Kamron was armed in any manner. 

“Well, what if you did ?” retorted Kam- 
ron. “Before you ran two steps, you would 
be hemmed down by Altruranians! Your 
purple robe marks you, and if I were not 
beside you, you would be considered a 
menace to the peace of Altrurany !” 
“You’ve quite a nice little government,” 
commented Rufus drily. 

“It’s a perfect government!” cried 
Kamron enthusiastically. “It is founded on 
the one merciful principle. The Creed! 
For others I live ! — the one solution to 
everlasting happiness and contentment, 
and we have it, devoting our lives to 
others, working for others, slaving for 
others’ happiness !” 

“Just between me and you,” suggested 
Rufus. “Will they really render fifty whip- 
lashes to the poor harmless girl ?” 

“To Leetha?” exclaimed Kamron. “Of 
course they will ! She is a very dangerous 
young woman, let me assure you. Think of 
the Creed — For others I live! Was she 
not brazenly treasonous to the Creed when 
she shirked her Duty? Was she living for 
others ? Hers is a case of which we have 
but a few, thank heaven! She got off very 
easy, I think ! The Uniad- should have been 
more severe. Why, at its bottom, the case 
is one of pure Atavistic Tendencies, let 
me assure you.” 

“You think the girl is different from the 
rest ?” queried Rufus eagerly. 

“Yes!” cried Kamron stoutly. “An 
atavism ! A throwback ! One who does not 
wish with heart and soul to do his Duty, 
to work for others, for the Creed ! She is 
not only different, but deranged, accord- 
ing to our standard of moral living!” 
“Fine !” cried Rufus, so avidly that the 
other stared. “I was kind of hoping she’d 
be that! Do you think there’s any way I 
could see her and talk to her.” 

“Of course,” assented Kamron. “You 
are quite free to do so, in my company. 
But I rather think,” he added wryly, “not 
right now. She is probably being punished 
now, or if it is completed she will hardly 
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be in a position to feel grateful for your 
company.” 

“Right!” cried Rufus, admiring the 
otherls tact. “And as I’m in a position to 
do just anything I want for a while — is 
that an old Roman Custom, or isn’t it, to 
allow a man certain liberties before he is 
executed — well, anyway, there’s one thing 
I want to do right now, and that is to hit 
the hay! I haven’t seen a feather-bed for 
so long I think I’ll sleep for a week! Now 
will you be so good as to scram?” 

Kamron cocked his head aside in puz- 
zlement. “Indeed,” he said, “your language 
is very curious. However, you are free to 
do as you wish.” 

• Rufus slept soundly, almost from the 

time he touched the white linens. He 
did not awake until late the next morning, 
and then he heard the gentle snores of 
Kamron, who was draped over a large 
chair, true to his Duty. 

Breakfast over, Rufus made known his 
wish to inspect the city. Kamron readily 
agreed, and soon they were in the teeming 
streets. Although Rufus’ presence had 
caused a great deal of tumult the day be- 
fore, now none seemed to even notice him, 
conspicuous as he felt in the purple robe. 
The Altruranians hurried and skurried 
down the streets as busily as ants, with in- 
tent faces, all preoccupied. Most of them 
hummed or sang lightly to themselves, as 
though each was contented and happy in 
strict appliance to his work. There was no 
loitering, no talking or gossiping. 

Everywhere they went it was the same, 
through factories, through lighting plants 
and municipal works. There were no 
loiterers. All were intensely busy. Even 
the street-cleaners were occupied with 
their work, buzzing contentedly. A roar of 
vast content swept up from thousands of 
throats along the streets. 

Union — yes, this was it — Union and 
cooperation. Like automatons trained to 
their duties, these men went about their 
work. Rufus felt .the contagion of it. All 
those minds, all those persons with their 
thoughts upon nothing but work! For 
others I live! Slaves to that creed, the 



betterment of others. A perfect state of 
altruism. 

Rufus saw them sweep about him, in- 
tent only upon themselves, and suddenly 
he felt very inconsequential, a chip tossed 
on the seas, an atom forgotten. For a mo- 
ment he saw the happiness that must 
emerge from working for the common 
good, and he felt that the sacrifice had not 
been too great, that lives such as his own, 
such as Leetha’s, were nothing as weighed 
against the importance of the one vital 
thing — for others I live! 

The feeling weighed upon him. Were 
these workers, after all, happy, working 
along continually, incessantly? Each sac- 
rificed his own life, his own desires, and to 
what gain ? 

Suddenly Rufus paused, staring at 
something which changed his entire fine of 
thought. They were passing a vast central 
building whose columns stretched upward 
grandly, and whose front was engraven 
with artistic ornamentation representing 
the figures of great ants 1 

“This,” said Kamron, with pride, “is 
the Uniad! Here representatives chosen by 
our thousands of people meet to try cases, 
and here is where you will be tried, six 
days hence !” 

“Look here, Kamron,” cried Rufus. 
“What sort of religion have you people?” 

“Religions!” Kamron looked blank, 
“Those were discarded ages ago!” 

“Then what have the pictures and re- 
productions of ants to do with modern 
life?” asked Rufus. He remembered, now, 
having seen a small ornamentation upon 
every street corner, a small bas-relief of 
ants in different postures. “What has this 
ultra-Perfect City to do with that lowly 
insect ?” 

Kamron froze in his seat, clutching his 
fists tightly. His face clouded with anger 
and for a moment Rufus thought he was 
about to be attacked. Finally the Altruran- 
ian relaxed. 

“But I forgot,” he said. “You have not 
the mentality; you do not know. Rufus, 
let me tell you something now which will 
do you good for your — er — brief existence 
here. Never speak scathingly of the ant! 
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— to any true Altruranian, if you value 
your life! It is from the ant that we 
learned the secret of true ahruism !” 

And suddenly Rufus got a simile that 
had been eluding him since he had first 
seen these people. Ants ! He thought of the 
great mound of architecture, of the lines 
of vehicles going steadily out to the fields 
and back. And now he thought of those 
workers, who never stopped, but worked 
incessantly, with a steady hum of self- 
content! He thought of the city itself, 
teaming with hurry and skurry, of the 
thousands who rushed by with set pur- 
poseful expressions upon their faces. 

That was what had beeu evading his 
thoughts ; they were in purpose and inten- 
tion very much like ants. 

“Ants,"’ Kamron was saying with the 
air of a great scholar about to impart vast 
wisdom to his students, “long ago attained 
that perfect association of socialism whidi 
is the true altruism. Civilization and crea- 
tures are relative, and ants long ago at- 
tained a civilization vastly greater than 
man, though he dwelt in a lowly mound 
upon the earth. Although each ant is a 
separate unit, the entire lot work as a 
whole, for the benefit of the mound itself. 
If there are any shirkers, they are known 
as drones, and are killed at once. It is 
from the study of the ant life that Altrur- 
any was conceived and attained, and since 
the time of the Great Extermination of 
2050, altruism has continued and ruled 
the surviving race of the world, and the 
surviving nation, Altrurany. 

“Look close, man from the past ! Each 
one who hurries past has a purpose, just 
as each ant has a purpose. His purpose 
is to perform his Duty perfectly, for the 
benefit of the others. He is a unit of 
the whole. And thus the whole, the Uniad! 
— is a thing far greater in conception 
than anything ever before produced by 
man !” 

' Kamron was roaring the last words out 
with enthusiasm, but now Rufus was 
seeing those who hurried past in their 
scanty uniforms of green-and-blue in a 
new light. 

These men were automatons ! — fanatics 



to a creed, inhuman, almost. He sensed 
a difference in these creatures and him- 
self, and involuntarily he made a com- 
parison — he, a creature from a world of 
personal desires, of lust and passions, of 
selfishness and sensual joys; and these, 
the product of a thousand years of adher- 
ing to the personal sacrifice of self to the 
benefit of the whole. 

They were different than he! He a 
thing of live vital passions, and they crea- 
tures of one purpose, and to all other in- 
fluences than this one purpose they were 
impassionate. They seemed to sense it, 
too ! Everywhere he went he felt a mental 
repulsion wave from the brains of these 
creatures. He was hated, a thing which 
menaced their unity — the whole! — ^it 
swept at him, battered him in a great tele- 
pathic wave. Living automatons, sexless, 
desireless, they intuitively recognized him 
to be an enemy to be hated and feared, be- 
cause he was a slave to his passions. 

• Tiring of his excursioning, Rufus 

sought out Leetha. His mind was ex- 
hausted and reeling by this time. Every- 
thing in the city, the city itself, was Per- 
fect, as it had been named. Every square 
of buildings was supplemented exactly, a 
huge ring of similar structures circling the 
central section like the segments of an 
orange. Every building had a certain 
specified number of doors on one side, a 
certain number of windows. It made him 
dizzy. Those inhabitants, he felt, must 
have been imbued with a certain sense of 
fatalism, with everything 4n their lives so 
exact, so precisely laid out before them. 

They had climbed up a corridor which 
he felt he had travers^ a hundred times 
since his arrival, and suddenly they had 
turned into one of the numerous door- 
ways, and— there was Leetha, so beauti- 
ful, so refreshing and different, coming 
eagerly toward him — different, for she 
was an Atavist ! 

“Rufus !” she cried, her eyes shining a 
welcome. “I’ve been looking for you! Tell 
me, what are the charges?” 

“Oh, just a trifling matter,” said Rufus. 
“Threat, Treason, and Atavism. It sounds 
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like the four horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse !” 

She was the one human in the entire 
Perfect City. Those workers out there, he 
felt, were the exact replicas of each other, 
both physically and metaphysically. It 
warmed him to think that here was a fel- 
low creature endowed with sentiment, for 
she was obviously very concerned about 
his fate. 

So Rufus laughed with her, but his eyes 
changed as he noticed the blue whip-welts 
on her legs and arms as revealed by her 
green-and-blue garment. 

“Those devils!” he cried. “They’re in- 
human robots! They have no feeling!” 

Kamron, lolling near, but indifferent, 
chose to interrupt with indignation. 

“Without feelings !” he cried. “Oh, but 
of course you could not understand. Could 
a savage comprehend mercy or justice? 
No! It is that our feelings have attained 
the supreme level, a metaphysical suprem- 
acy. We reason that it is best for us all 
to work for the whole! You reason the 
same thing, but have not the power or 
self-control to adhere to your mental con- 
clusions !” 

“I chose to take the whipping then so 
I would be free to help you later,” said 
Leetha, ignoring Kamron. “You are so 
different. So real, Rufus. I don’t know 
what it is, but I felt it when I first looked 
at you. You are alive — with feeling! Oh, 
I don’t know how to explain it!” \_ 

“Lady,” said Rufus, “it must be love !” 

And strangely enough, they laughed 
merrily in chorus. Rufus told her of his 
previous life, and her eyes shone. But a 
look of hurt and sadness came into them 
when she remembered that he was to be 
tried before the Uniad. 

“Once I too was like they are, or al- 
most,” she told him. “But something, com- 
bined with atavistic instincts, happened 
which broke my faith and I became rebel- 
lious ! That was how I came to shirk work ! 
One thing I saw broke my belief, and since 
then I have been happy, free, seeking to 
satiate my own affections and desires. 
But I hardly dare exhibit it. If a person 
shows too great signs of personal Selfish- 



ness, he is convicted and executed. We 
call them Selfish Ones. They are really 
atavisms of the people of yesterday, from 
whom they descended.” 

So the days passed, and Rufus, con- 
tinually chaperoned by Kamron, saw no 
opportunity to escape. He spent much of 
his time with Leetha, and was surprised to 
discover one morning that with her here 
he desired no escape. But Leetha, when he 
spoke of such treason openly, trembled 
and stopped him with her soft fingertips 
pressed to his lips. 

It was only natural that these two, feel- 
ing themselves so alone among all these 
beings, took a great delight in each other’s 
company. When Rufus touched her, he 
trembled. And when he kissed her the first 
time, the light of passion shining in her 
eyes, transcendently beautiful, repaid him 
for life even if it meant death in the end. 
Kamron, unsympathetic and without un- 
derstanding, was contented to be perform- 
ing his Duty and he was totally unaware 
of the swift currents raging beyond his 
knowledge. 

So Rufus and Leetha, the man from the 
past and the girl atavist, rejoiced in the 
fact that they were yet creatures of per- 
sonal desires and whims. Meanwhile, the 
last remnants of Mankind, the Altruran- 
ians, worked blissfully on, unaware of the 
human tragedy within their circle, or if 
aware of it, resenting it. 

All too soon came the day for the trial 
before the Uniad! 

“I hope I shall get a position with the 
government body when my present one is 
through,” said Kamron hopefully. “I am 
happy in performing my present work, 
and whatever is assigned to me, I shall be 
pleased and satisfied.” 

“Cheer up,” returned Rufus. “I’m not 
dead yet. I may need a guardian for a 
long time yet.” 

“Within an hour you must go to the 
Uniad,” said Kamron. 

“An hour!” exclaimed Rufus. “Mack- 
erel Pete ! I’ll have to see Leetha then. It 
does begin to look uncertain, but I’ll pray 
for the best!” 
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“Your case is hopeless,” said Kamron 
decisively. "Execution is certain.” 
“That’s encouraging,” said Rufus. 
“How do you execute your prisoners? 
That’s one item I almost forgot.” 

“Gas,” said Kamron. “The same gas 
that we used in the Great Extermktation” 
Rufus made a wry face. They left the 
apartment to seek out the abode of Leetha. 
It was deserted. 

“I forgot,” said Kamron. “Today she 
.was to have gone back to work. The length 
of time for recuperation given after pun- 
ishment has terminated.” 

“Couldn’t she have gotten off today?” 
asked Rufus. 

Kamron was shocked. "Indeed no! 
Why, if she were so infractious as to ap- 
pear today, she would probably be arrest- 
ed and sentenced herself by this time.” 

It was with very unwilling steps that 
Rufus followed Kamron back to their 
apartment to make the final preparations 
for the Uniad. 

CHAPTER V 
Ttie Uniad Speaks! 

• The governmental building was swarm- 
ing with green-and-blue men, eagerly 
come to be at the Uniad. On their faces 
was no sympathy for the prisoner, merely 
a dull apathy which Rufus could not 
fathom. More than ever he felt an alien, 
a chip tossed willy-nilly by fate into alien 
seas. He felt tremendously alone and a 
bit frightened. He had ready come to ex- 
pect Leetha ’s presence and had counted 
much on it. Now he felt that the props had 
been pulled right out from under him. 

He followed Kamron to the upper cor- 
ridors which were almost deserted. Enter- 
ing their quarters, Kamron bade Rufus 
change his purple gown for a purple toga- 
like garment with a red sash which was 
laid out upon the bed. Kamron turned to 
straighten the garment, and in the instant 
that he did so, a mad impulse overcame 
the desperate man behind him. Kamron 
was suddenly aware of a numbing shock 
at the base of his skull, and then an over- 
whelming darkness. 



It was the jungle beast that whirled 
quickly about, peering in all directions 
over the fallen man. At any moment a 
servant might appear. Rufus must act 
quickly. In his mind was no prearranged 
plan, only confusion. Quickly he picked 
up the fallen man, laying him out on the 
bed and removing his clothing. Discarding 
his own, he donned the green-and-blue 
uniform. Then he looked quickly about 
for a weapon. Wrenching a small metal 
bar from the washstand, he slid it into 
his belt. It would make a handy billy. 

Then he crept to the door, made certain 
the coast was clear, and stole his way 
furtively, though with rapidity, down the 
corridor. 

Luck was with him. He encountered 
nobody. A flight of steps led below and 
he could dimly hear the sound of the busy 
street below. 

If he ventured down there, he would 
have no chance. They would assuredly 
overpower him quickly. He drew hack and 
ascended the flight of steps leading up- 
ward. 

Up and up the stairs he ran, sometimes 
glimpsing the workers in green-and-blue, 
but they did not notice him, dressed as he 
was in the familiar costmne. A wild hope 
pressed Rufus’ breast. Above him some- 
where was the roof. If he could but reach 
it ! 

Abruptly he realized that the roof was 
just over his head. He had entered an at- 
tic and a weird conglomeration of huge 
ventilation pipes and devices crowded 
down from the ceiling. A runway led up 
a hatch toward a discular skylight. Rufus 
sobbed ; daylight peered through, his day- 
light I 

The next moment he was aware that he 
was not alone, that a watchman was 
emerging curiously from around a huge 
tank, peering at this individual who in- 
truded here where few men came. 

Rufus ventured a careless laugh and 
strolled forward, though his heart was 
beating violently. Reaching the guard he 
suddenly seized the metal billy from his 
waist and struck. The guard flailed wildly, 
turned around, and slumped to the floor, 
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With a low cry, Rufus sprang for the steps 
which led up toward the circular skylight. 
At the same time, the floor opened beneath 
him, and he fell, whirling over the edge 
of an abyss. 

The jaws of a trapdoor swallowed his 
stumbling figure and he was suddenly 
speeding down a black chute, his body 
sliding rapidly down the smooth sides. 
Falling with almost gravitational freedom, 
his breath was sucked from his astonished 
lungs, and the chute suddenly straightened 
out and hurled him sidewise. Then there 
was a vicious shock. 

When his dazed senses again clarified 
his view of the world, he found himself in 
a room, lying upon the floor, with a group 
of green-and-blue clad men above him. 
One of them, with ferret face and nar- 
rowly spaced eyes, was Dango. 

“Fool of a Selfish One" he sneered. 
“You have proven your guilt!” 

Rufus staggered to his feet, nursing a 
bruised jaw. It was suddenly quite clear 
to him that the whole thing was a trap. 
They had been waiting for him all the 
time. 

“All this shall be mentioned before the 
Untad,” leered Dango. “Then who will 
doubt your guilt ?” At this moment a man 
staggered into the room, naked, nursing 
a wound upon his head. It was Kamron. 
He showed no resentment, however, to- 
ward Rufus. 

“All this, my escape,” cried Rufus, “was 
a trap? They deliberately gave me the 
opportunity to attempt escape !” 

“Yes,” returned Kamron, wiping the 
blood from his hair. “Your imprudence 
has proven your guilt. Perhaps it is for 
the best. I had almost formed a liking for 
you. I should not have been delighted to 
see you executed.” 

On the other hand, Rufus himself had 
formed a liking for the odd, impassive 
Kamron, who so seldom displayed any- 
thing of passion except when the sacred 
code of Altrurany was threatened, and 
then he would ruflie up like a turkey-cock. 
Kamron’s wound was bleeding profusely, 
and when they had returned to the apart- 



ment, with an escort of armed guards this 
time, Rufus aided in binding his head. 

“Much surgical knowledge must have 
been lost through the centuries,” com- 
mented Rufus, after watching the awk- 
ward efforts of the Altruranians to bind 
the wound. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Kamron. “Many 
useless and tedious studies were given up. 
Men bothered their brains too much with 
impractical pursuits. Now our most con- 
centrated mental efforts are directed to- 
ward the Uniad, and how we may better 
live the Creed.” 

Rufus reflected that many other so- 
called “impractical studies” had been 
abandoned. On the surface, altruism 
seemed almost as narrow-brained as any 
other ordinary cult. In fact, it seemed to 
be a narrow rut of metaphysical philoso- 
phy, so impregnated upon the brains of 
these latter-day humans that they really 
imagined that in it lay their only happi- 
ness. 

“I’m glad you fixed my head up,” said 
Kamron gratefully. “It feels better now, 
and I wouldn’t miss the Uniad for any- 
thing.” 

Arrayed in the purple toga-like garment 
with the large red sash, Rufus was escort- 
ed down and out of the government build- 
ing, where they boarded a train of 
wheeled-chairs. Excited swarms of Altru- 
ranians crowded the streets, and it was 
with difficulty that the vehicles were pro- 
pelled through the traffic. Finally, after 
much delay, the line of chairs pulled up 
to the curbing before the magnificent 
structure of the Uniad, scrolled and carved 
with pictures of great ants. 

• Rufus was marched up the steps, 

through a great entrance, and out into 
a huge auditoriiun, so vast and so cup- 
shaped as to resemble an amphitheatre. 
Down in its center was a high platform, 
upon which majestically reposed a huge 
glass-like sphere which was glowing softly 
from an inner illumination. 

The hundreds of thousands of Altru- 
ranians seemed to hold the giant sphere in 
vast awe. In fact, as Rufus was to divine 
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later, this huge sphere was the Uniad, in- 
to which they cast their cMnbined mental 
forces. It was this Uniad which was to 
them what the queen bee is to the hive, 
the directing force and energy. The U niad 
sphere had been originated merely to 
express and portray their creed, but 
gradually the inhabitants had come to 
look upon it as a supernatural entity. 

However, there was little doubt but that 
the scientists who originated Altrurany 
had foreseen and devised just such a 
frame of mind. It gave them great power 
to further their experiment, even though 
it had come to be regarded as an omnip- 
otent amulet of their faith. 

The trial was conducted by men garbed 
in. long flowing green-and-blue garments. 
From the beginning it resembled a farce, 
but all the facts were stated before the 
vast audience — Rufus’ supposed attack 
upon the workers, Leetha’s insubordina- 
tion and Rufus’ protection of her, and the 
accusation that he was an escaped Selfish 
One. Last of all they told of his attack on 
Kamron and his attempted escape, which 
seemed to prove his guilt in their eyes. 

After the long-robed ones had com- 
pleted their tedious propoundation of 
facts, customs, charges, and circum- 
stances, a great awe seemed to fill the vast, 
auditorium. Several witnesses had testi- 
fied against Rufus, and then the G)urt 
Orderly suddenly stamped loudly on the 
floor for silence, smiting his gavel on a 
desk at the same time. 

“Silence!” he ordered. “Men of Al- 
trurany, his excellency the Magistrate!” 

The magistrate who had scribed Rufus’ 
case, robed solemnly, came auspiciously 
to the center of the raised dais before 
the sphere to announce the guilty one. 

“And now, most honored Men of 
Altrurany, the prisoner stands before 
you!” he shouted loudly. “He stands be- 
fore the Uniad, for justice! The Uniad 
speaks !” 

Turning, he pulled from the huge crys- 
tal sphere a translucent shroud which had 
been almost visible. As he did so a loud 
excited humming rose from the massed 



people in a heavy crescendo ; Rufus, star- 
tled, almost jumped from his seat. 

That which was exciting the people was 
the Uniad, the sphere itself. For it was 
swimming with a milky smoke. Thousands 
of pairs of eyes were riveted upon the 
huge sphere, viewing in awe that which 
they had witnessed countless times before. 

The angry humming became a roar of 
chattering wrath. The people down there 
were tensing forward, eyes hypnotically 
upon the sphere. Suddenly a spray of 
iridescent sparks spumed upward within 
the sphere, spouting out clouds of heavy 
white vapor, which raged within like a cy- 
clone, gaining speed rapidly. A man’s 
face, enormously proportioned, was form- 
ing within the sphere, a huge white-beard- 
ed face. 

“Stand !” screamed the magistrate. “The 
face of the Prophet !” 

Shoutii^ together in a vast roar that 
welled to the ceiling, the Altruranians 
rose, and Rufus watched as the giant face 
became clearer, more definite. “The 
Uniad!” shouted the people. “Speak!” 
Slowly the huge venerable old head 
turned, stared straight down at Rufus. “I 
have heard!” bellowed a gigantic thunder 
of a voice. “The man is an Atavism. Re- 
member the creed: for others I live! For 
one thousand years only pure-blooded Al- 
truranians have graced the earth! Our 
blood must not be tainted with unbelief! 
Execute the prisoner!” 

• So after all, the whole thing was a 
farce. That man’s picture there, mag- 
nified hugely, was but a mirror trick, 
somewhere behind. Suddenly Rufus 
stared. In a jutting platform behind the 
sphere a crack had opened, a trapdoor 
swung partly up, and a slim wrist beck- 
oned swiftly. 

Leetha! Like a flash Rufus sprang 
across the platform. The startled magis- 
trate opened his mouth to speak. A fist to 
the jaw sent him spinning. Over the plat- 
form raced another figure, Dango, en- 
raged and snarling! He closed with Rufus 
and they fell sprawling. Rufus managed 
{Continued on page 1509 ) 




The red lips opened wide in one last spasm of life, synchronously 
emitting an unusually long moan. 
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By EMMA VANNE 

• When Carl Brense, exponent superior 
of Harvard, Oxford, Heidelberg and 
what not, took up botany as his life pro- 
fession, we, his class-mates, were not in 
the least surprised. There was something 
about the man’s tall, very thin frame and 
lean sensitive face that suggested flowers 
and subjects idealistic. His gray eyes were 
big and soulful and his features sharply 
chiseled like those of a Dante. And when 
he smiled, it was only a fleeting condescen- 
sion to the distressing materialness of the 
surrounding world. 

For five years after our graduation, I 
never set eyes on Carl. Then, one day, I 
ran across him at a flower-show in New 
York City. He was standing like a sober 
statue alongside some ravishing roses and 
sweet peas. I greeted him affectionately, 
and he was really glad to see me. 

“Heavens, man,” I enthused whole- 
heartedly, taking in the marvelous ex- 
hibits, “I never saw such exotic colors in 
flowers before. That purple rose there 
with its lemon leaves! And those silver 
sweet peas! No wonder they have won 
prizes ! How do you do it !” 

“Oh, everything is simple to him who 
knows how,” said Brense unruffled. “I 
have made an exhaustive study of plant- 
grafting and am compiling a book on the 
subject. I have won thousands in prizes.” 
“Well, well!” I ejaculated. “You are 
taking it seriously. Live here?” 

“No,” answered Brense. “I have a little 
stone cottage near the palisades in Jersey. 
There I grow a good-sized garden far re- 
moved from city confusion.” 

Then he took out of his pocket a card, 
penciled his address thereon, and handed 
it to me. 

“I would like to see more of you, 
Crale,” he said. “I am very lonely.” 



# You have read of all kinds of scien- 
tists, in science-fiction, who have sac- 
rificed their lives to save the world. This 
is rather an old idea. But here we are 
shown what you might consider a need- 
less sacrifice, but to the martyr it meant 
more than life itself to bring something 
new into the world. 

It is a master stroke of our new author 
to create such a powerful atmosphere in 
such a short story. You will find this tale 
unusually absorbing for its length and 
with a delicate touch found very rarely 
outside the work of the masters. 



So, from then on, Brense and I became 
close friends and I had ample opportunity 
for seeing how extremely intense he was 
in his devotion to rare floral specimens. 

Then, one raw November day, the man 
suddenly disappeared. I went to his cot- 
tage only to find it shuttered and silent. 
An old caretaker, his man-servant, was 
mechanically puttering around Carl’s gar- 
den and looked up listlessly as I ap- 
proached. 

“Ah, Mr. Crale, glad to see yez,” said 
the old man, hobbling toward me. “Mr. 
Brense left a letter for you. Here it is.” 
I took the letter and proceeded to read 
it. 

“I am going to Brazil,” wrote Carl, “on 
the most exciting adventure of my life. 
The tropical blossoms down there are the 
most curious in the world, and I must 
study them. I will produce a flower that 
will shock mankind — just you see. This 
uncontrollable ambition has fired me con- 
summately. God willing, I will return and 
exhibit a peerless super-specimen. 
Nothing else matters.” 

Well, that was that. Carl Brense had 
gone. So I left the stone cottage and re- 
turned to my bachelor-quarters down- 
town. And thus a year passed. 

Then, just as suddenly as Brense had 
left, he came back one day. Driving aim- 
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lessly around, I happened to wander on a 
Sunday to the familiar acorn road near 
the palisades and found myself, by force 
of habit, approaching the little stone cot- 
tage. It was May, and through the tall 
elms that shadowed Carl’s place I could 
glimpse a sector of his garden already 
aglow with its multicolored blossoms. 

I stopped my car in front of the low 
iron gate and cautiously walked up the 
gravelled path that led circuitously toward 
the cottage. Bobbing tulips of riotous 
hues caressed my feet as I proceeded. I 
was feeling strangely tremulous because 
Carl’s abode had always seemed like a 
sanctuary to me and I never entered his 
premises without being curiously affected. 

Suddenly I paused in my tracks, for 
emerging upon the lawn at the right was 
a tall, dark apparition of most indefinite 
outline. The face that topped the spectre 
was that of Carl Brense, but his figure 
was swathed from neck to toe in a long 
voluminous black cape. And he moved 
along evenly over the grass without any 
visible means of locomotion, his ponder- 
ous robe dragging around him and com- 
pletely enveloping his limbs. 

“God, man,” I called out huskily. “You 
give me the jitters. Are you turned into a 
monk or something? Why the long 
monasterial robe?” 

Carl Brense just extended his right hand 
from the folds of his cape and tolerantly 
smiled. He evidently preferred to ignore 
my comment concerning his robe. 

“And your face!” I continued per- 
sistently distressed. “You look like a 
ghost! You must be deathly sick!” And 
I was truly worried, for the features of 
the man were a saffron yellow with deep, 
dark crescents under his cavernous eyes. 
His left hand, which I saw for a fleeting 
second, was covered with vericose veins, 
brown instead of blue! The sight was 
startling. 

“Come into the house,” said Carl 
quietly. “It’s good to see you again. Tell 
me about yourself.” 

"Tell me about you, you mean,” I re- 
monstrated. “If you have been studying 
the flowers of Brazil, your efforts cer- 



tainly have been doing you no good. Gosh ! 
I can’t get over the picture you present!” 
We were by then sitting in Carl’s 
lounge. I lit a cigarette, but he would not 
smoke, and though it was a warm day, 
he kept his clumsy draperies still swathed 
closely around his body. 

“I have found my flower, Crale,” said 
he portentiously, his eyes glittering. “It 
goes on exhibition tomorrow at the 
Flower Show. And, mark you, it will take 
the world by storm.” 

“You don’t say!” I exclaimed. “Let me 
see it.” 

“Not now. You will see it tomorrow,” 
said Brense firmly. “I am very sick, Crale, 
but I have succeeded in bringing back 
here the most remarkable of specimens. 
I call it ‘the moaning lily’.” 

“Aw, Carl,” I pleaded, “why' in heck 
will you ruin yourself just to show a new 
flower! And gad, take off that unsightly 
cape. This isn’t the medieval age. You’re 
in New York, man.” 

But Carl did not respond. He just 
twitched nervously, his eyes dropping a 
little. Then he breathed heavily as if in 
pain while I thought I heard him moan. 
At the same time, he arose from his seat 
with a somewhat labored motion and 
walked toward the door. I felt instinc- 
tively that he wanted me to depart. 

“You must not fail to attend the show 
tomorrow,” he said politely. “Be there at 
ten. I will be in booth twenty. Then you 
will see the moaning lily.” 

“All right, I’ll be there, don’t worry,” 
I promised. “But, hang it all, Brense, 
snap out of it. Be yourself ! I can’t bear 
to see you looking like a Francescan 
monk. A man of your brains falling for 
religion! Heavens!” 

“I am falling for no religion,” assured 
Carl solemnly. "I cannot explain now, 
Crale, but some day you will know what 
this is all about.” 

• So, the next day, I repaired to the 
flower show and made straight for 
booth twenty. Brense was already there 
sitting in front of his exhibits down near 
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the spectator line. Quite a few people had 
collected about him, and no wonder. 

The sight of the tall, gaunt monk was 
enough to arouse anybody’s curiosity, but 
that wasn’t all. Hugged in the hollow of 
his left elbow, his long bony fingers gen- 
tly holding the foliage, was a broa^, digni- 
fied plant. There were three or four large 
scraggly leaves upon a thick stout stem, 
and growing out of the latter was a pale 
pink lily conical in shape like the Easter 
lily, but the curling lip of the petal was 
carmine instead of white and the center 
was the same rich red. Also, the shoot 
coming up from the center was red 
and looked for all the world like a long, 
attenuated tongue. It was a strange sight 
and all eyes were glued to the spot. I, too, 
gazed entranced. Never had I beheld such 
exotic coloring. 

Carl’s face was sternly immobile as the 
public gazed, and he just stared solemnly 
ahead as the barker at his right began 
orating on the new prodigy, chanting out 
in stereotyped phrases his dynamic 
description of the same. 

“Here,” he barked, “we have one of the 
strangest flowers of all time. Imagine a 
white lily with a red top and a red center. 
It is dazzling! And that is not all! Step 
up closely and observe that the opening 
of the lily is remarkably like a human 
mouth! In fact, it is a human mouth! 
There are distinctly two red lips with a 
long tongue emerging between!” 

The crowd pressed nearer and were 
properly impressed. 

“And now,” continued the barker, 
“come closer and lis-ten everybody, listen 
intently, and you will actually hear this 
lily moan!” 

And surely enough! — from the depths 
of the flower’s interior there issued a 
definite long drawn out wail, and while it 
vibrated, Carl Brense still sat immobile, 
his sad eyes looking vaguely into space. 

The spectators were spell-bound. There 
was something about the sight that was 
gruesome and uncanny. Why, the “lips” 
of the lily had certainly moved and the 
red “tongue” protruding from the center 



had really quivered as the weird sound 
issued forth. 

Repelled and awed, the public slowly 
drew back. The pallid ethereal-looking 
monk with, his big sunken eyes looked like 
some long-suffering saint. His audience 
was hushed. It was as if the people were 
intruding on some sort of a shrine. 

The barker, with proverbial callous- 
ness, invited the crowd to feel of the 
flower, but it seemed repulsive to them. 
They instinctively kept their distance like 
wide-eyed children. Only I approached 
and stroked the deep ivory petals and the 
over-hanging lips. They were softly bul- 
bous like the bleeding-heart. A flower’s 
petals had always to me seemed fleshly to 
the touch, but this lily was especially so. 

But I was principally interested in Carl, 
so I edged toward him. 

“Get out of there, Brense,” I said al- 
most fiercely in a tense undertone. “Leave 
your moaning lily and come home. You 
look as sick as a dog.” 

But Carl paid no attention to me. Then 
the barker continued ; 

“Mr. Carl Brense here is the most re- 
nowned botanist of his age. His success- 
ful experiments in the grafting of flowers 
has made him preeminent in this field, 
and this last wonder of his is undoubtedly 
his crowning achievement. Therefore, 
ladies and gentlemen, this moaning lily 
has won first prize not only for its ex- 
tremely beautiful coloring, but because of 
the strange inexplainable sound that comes 
from its center. In fact, this flower is 
supernatural, and is so valuable that Mr. 
Brense will never leave it. He takes it 
home with him every night and never 
allows it out of his sight.” 

Then the barker proceeded to sell 
photographs of the monk and the lily to 
the eager buyers. This ordeal over, Carl 
Brense arose and sided toward the exit 
of the booth. He was thoroughly fatigued 
and anxious to get away, but I pressed in 
on him. His pathetic expression haunted 
me. 

“Don’t lug that clumsy plant home,” I 
begged. “Let me take it to my apartment 
near here. It will be perfectly safe.” 
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But Carl turned on me, a peculiarly 
wild look in his eyes, and drew himself 
up with all the dignity of his six-feet- 
eight. 

“Don’t interfere, Crale,” he said severe- 
ly. “I must take my plant with me. Don’t 
worry about me. Thank you and good 
night.” 

So I left him. “Carl must be beside him- 
self,” I thought resentfully. “He is going 
too far. This is fanaticism.” 

That night the phone rang. It was the 
excited voice of Kito, Carl’s man-servant. 
“Come quickly to Mr. Brense !” cried the 
servant. “He is dying and is asking for 
you, Mr. Crale.” 

“I’ll be over right away,” I answered. 

It was a good forty minutes from my 
apartment across the George Washington 
Bridge to the little stone cottage near the 
palisades, but I managed to have patience 
and keep my wits clear. Brense had a 
secret to tell me, I knew, probably the 
mystery of the moaning lily. 

Kito met me at the door, his hands 
twitching and his voice quavering. 

“So glad you come!” he wailed. 

“Well, what’s happened?” I asked im- 
patiently. "Accident?” 

“I don’t know,” panted Kito. “When 
Mr. Brense got back from the show, he 
looked like death. ‘Kito,’ says he, ‘go to 
the butcher without delay and bring me 
a quart of blood.’ As I hurried off, I 
saw Mr. Brense excitedly writing a letter. 
Well, the butcher thought I was crazy, 
but I got the blood. Then when I got back 
to the cottage, Mr. Brense put the blood 
into a long, black vase. Then he took the 
letter he wrote and stuck in his bosom. 
Then he looked coldly at me, sir, and 
ordered me from the room. When I came 
in a few minutes later in answer to his 
call, I found him- — but step in, Mr. Crale, 
and see for yourself.” 

So I followed Kito into his master’s 
bedroom. There on the table was a tall 
black vase, and in it towered the moaning 
lily, while Brense lay prone upon his bed. 
He had evidently flopped down upon it 



dressed as ever in his inevitable cape. 
Alarmed, I went over to him. There was 
no doubt that the man was dead, for his 
eyes stared up glassily at the ceiling. I 
gently closed them. I loosened his cape in 
front and the letter fell out. The latter 
was soiled with marks of blood coming 
obviously from a wound in his left arm. 
Eagerly I clutched the bit of paper. It was 
addressed to me, so I tore it open, and 
with a cold tremor permeating my body, 
I began to read its contents: 

“And so, dear friend,” said the letter, 
“I decided to study that strange carnivor- 
ous plant of Brazil, that plant that drags 
to itself insects or small animals and then 
sucks the blood out of them, a veritable 
animal bound to the soil. After I arrived 
at the spot and began to analyze the 
strange properties of the growth, I be- 
came suddenly inflamed, God help me, 
with a most odious impulse. I was ob- 
sessed. Graft! Graft! The word was 
forever running through my brain. 

• “I have always loved animals, so I did 

not have the heart to try my experi- 
ment on any one of them. Besides, they 
might die too soon. But I must graft that 
carnivorous plant on to another thing that 
was also carnivorous. The idea was burn- 
ing me up, so I knew then that I would 
graft it onto myself. I had read of the 
amazing physical fortitude of certain men 
who were able to cut off their own limbs 
to save themselves from death after a 
poisonous snakebite. So, reasoned I, why 
should / not be able to endure extreme 
suffering likewise, for a remarkable 
cause ? 

“So, with grim determination, and with 
the skill that years of experiment have 
given me, I grafted a stem of this car- 
nivorous plant to my upper left arm. As 
the thing bulged rather inconveniently, I 
was obliged to conceal it from the public’s 
view, so I covered myself with a volumin- 
ous black cape which was loose enough to 
enable the plant to breathe freely. Thus 
protected from prying eyes, I proceeded 
to await developments. 

“Soon, with the accompaniment of a 
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deq), dull ache, the roots began to take 
hold. The plant was actually going to live ! 
And from then on, I was in the paradoxi- 
cal state of physical suffering combined 
with intellectual ecstacy. 

“Daily, I watched the stout roots spread 
under my thin transparent skin. They 
crawled along quite visibly, across my 
shoulder and under my arm, scrambling 
outwards like scrawny, greedy fingers. 
With a twiny, insidious grip, they em- 
braced my left chest, and I knew positively 
that when they clutched at my lungs or 
heart, I would die. But I did not care. 
All I wanted was my new flower, and my 
only anxiety was that its sprouting stem 
might not have time to mature into a 
blossom before my death would end the 
experiment. But I was allowed to survive, 
and for that I was exceedingly thankful. 

“Then, just two weeks before I knew 
the blossom would appear, I returned 
home, for I had timed the full florescence 
with the date of the Flower Show. 

“And how zealously I watched my 
treasure unfold! The original flower re- 
sembled a lily somewhat, so I was not 
surprised at the new lily that finally ma- 
terialized. But I did wince when I dis- 
covered that the opening of the lily was a 
perfect replica of a boneless human 
mouth. For months, I had moaned and 
groaned when no one was near, so it was 
only logical that the new flower should 
reflect in substance my most materially 
active organ. And there was the amazing 
carmine of the lips and the actual tongue 
bursting from the center! I was thrilled 
beyond measure ! 

“Then, one day, when the lily trembled 
and actually moaned, well, my exhilar- 
ation knew no bounds. I hadn’t expected 
anything like that! My fondest hopes 
were realized. I forgot my physical pains 
and the desperate impulses I had had to 
sever the growth from my body. Instead, 
I fondly nourished it and was terribly 
afraid to transplant the specimen for fear 
it might die before thousands could see 
it and gasp at its super-excellence. 

“But my glory was soon to end, for to- 
day. when the bloom was at the apex of 



its beauty, I realized that my death was 
imminent, that it was only a matter of a 
few hours. My glorious parasite had 
sucked me dry! Also there seemed to be 
definitely ensuing a certain weakness on 
the part of the lily. Its fate, of course, 
was linked with my own. Therefore, I 
could hardly wait to get home and re- 
juvenate it. 

“I quickly procured a quart of blood 
which I placed in the glass vase. Then I 
cut the basic stem of the plant from my 
arm and placed the twig in the vase. I 
chose glass because I wanted the ob- 
server to know that the lily was in blood 
Instead of water. Thus nourished, the 
flower may last a week or so. 

“So, my beloved friend, take it back to 
the show. I want thousands and thousands 
to behold it and sing its praises. Do not 
fail me, I beg of you. I am failing fast — 
it is the end." 

Such was Carl’s amazing revelation 
concluding with a pathetic apology for 
having caused me so much trouble. 
Trouble indeed ! The least I could do now 
for my dear friend was to loyally carry 
out his last wish. 

So, the next day, with heavy heart, I 
took the moaning lily back to the Grand 
Central Palace where I placed it in lone 
grandeur on a table, its majestic splendor 
flaring conspicuously from the tall, glass 
vase. 

Heretofore, when the monk held the 
flower, some trick of ventriloquism had 
been suspected by some skeptical specta- 
tors. But now tliat the monk was dead, all 
were convinced that the lily really moaned 
all by itself. And just as Carl wished, 
thousands came to gaze upon it, to listen 
and to wonder. 

Then, on the seventh day, the flower 
began to fade. It shrank rapidly in size 
and the observers drew close, as usual. 
Then suddenly, while they were watching, 
the “red lips’’ opened wide in one last 
spasm of life, synchronously emitting an 
unusually long moan, a miserable sound 
that could be heard for yards distant. The 
people repelled, instantly drew back, 
{Continued on page 1510 ) 
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(Illustration by Paul) 

The cars left the streets and deliberately ran into people. 
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By 

DAVID H. KELLER, M.D. 

• Fortunately the little man was not 
hurt. 

The glancing blow from the recklessly 
driven automobile had spun him into the 
gutter, but had injured little except his 
pride and his clothing. Slightly dazed, he 
stumbled into the meadow by the road 
and sat down on the grass, his head in 
his hands to ease the vertigo. 

“And that is just one more reason why 
the average human being should not be 
allowed to drive such a powerful ma- 
chine!” he mused to himself. “It has 
taken the combined intelligence of all the 
scientists of modern time to perfect the 
automobile and yet it is sold to and driven 
by any moronic fool who is able to gather 
together the few dollars necessary to buy 
a second-handed one. A beautiful machine 
in the hands of alcoholics, paretics, and 
fools ! A little more thinking ! Some addi- 
tional inventions ! ! OH 1 why did I not 
think of it before?” 

Some one has said that a single new 
thought writes a story, a new idea dis- 
covers a continent, a new invention 
revolutionizes human habits. 

John • Poorson, inventor, had a single 
idea ; it had been knocked into him. Per- 
haps for months it had remained in his 
subconscious but the blow of the auto- 
mobile had made it a vivid, definite, con- 
scious thought. 

He went home and started to work. 

A year later he secured an interview 
with the President of the Universal Auto 
Construction Company. The U. A. C. C. 
was not the largest manufacturers of 
automobiles in the world’s history. There 
were at least two combines which had a 
larger yearly output, but in some ways it 



• Very often we see screaming headlines 

in our favorite daily paper announcing 
“man killed by reckless driver” or “four 
injured in head-on auto crash,” or some- 
thing similar. 

It is not difficult to secure a license to 
drive a car. All that is necessary is for 
the applicant to be seventeen years of 
age or over and pass a simple written 
and road test. 

The dangers of the big city, due to the 
carelessness ef some drivers, have been 
compared to the more primeval terrors 
of the jungle. 

Thousands of needless deaths and in- 
juries could be averted yearly if the 
operation of the automolnle could be 
made absolutely safe without the slight- 
est chance of accident except those that 
are intentionaL 

You will find this story absorbing from 
the first line to the last, and so convinc- 
ing that you can easily picture it as a 
true narrative of the future. 



was the most aggressive atid alive of all 
the companies devoted to the production 
of speed cars. It was one of the few corpo- 
rations which refused to enter into the 
construction of airplanes, believing that 
the time had not yet come for humanity to 
leave the ground. 

The President of the U.A.C.C. was a 
busy man. His secretary had arranged for 
a fifteen minute interview with an un- 
known man by the name of Poorson. The 
stranger walked into his office. The rich 
man pulled out his watch. 

“You have fifteen minutes to put your 
idea over !” 

“It is time enough,” replied the inven- 
tor, “if you will come out on the street 
with me. I want to show you something 
new in the way of an automobile.” 

“If it is really new the U.A.C.C. wants 
it.” 

“Come and see.” 

“All right ! But only fifteen minutes, re- 
member that.” 
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Soon they were seated in a low sport 
model car. It was a two passenger 
U.A.C.C. model 77. 

“Nothing new about this,” laughed 
Babson, scornfully. “One of our best and 
most familiar models.” 

“How about the steering wheel ?” 

The president gave one hard, long look. 

“Where is it ?” he asked, puzzled. 

“I do not need one. Sit down and make 
yourself comfortable. Now watch me. We 
are going into traffic. Ten miles an hour 
is the best we can do. I say one word 
. . . . TEN. Then another word: 
START. And we are off.” 

And they were. The beautiful little car 
started into the city traffic, the engine 
purring beautifully. It came to a pause 
when the red lights blocked all traffic, 
dashed skillfully forward when the green 
lights turned on. Meanwhile John Poor- 
son sat nonchalantly smoking a bulldog 
pipe. At last he snapped one word, 
“RIGHT,” and the car swung around 
the corner and started to weave its way 
back to the starting point. 

“STOP,” commanded Poorson in front 
of the main entrance to the U.A.C.C. 
offices. 

President Babson did not get out. He 
just made himself comfortable and 
started to talk. 

“It is a very remarkable performance, 
Mr. Poorson, but after all, it is nothing 
new. The same thing has been done with 
a power boat, and with an airplane. Of 
course that does detract from the credit 
due you. But it is simply one more robot.” 

“You think so?” 

“I know it. You have a very sensitive 
receiving set which responds to the human 
voice, and evidently to other external 
stimuli, like those red and green signals. 
The receiving set transmits definite orders 
to the operating machinery of the auto- 
mobile and it moves through traffic, slow- 
ly, but safely. But after all, it is nothing 
but a machine. And like all maahines it 
needs a human being to start it and stop 
it and direct it.” 

“You think so?” 

“I know so ! Man ! You annoy me with 



your senseless repetition of that question. 
I admit that it is a beautiful machine, but 
I reiterate that it is nothing but a machine. 
It is made out of metal and wood and rub- 
ber. It derives power from gasoline, lubri- 
cation from oil, and depends upon electri- 
city. It is a beautiful robot but it is only 
a machine.” 

John Poorson smiled as he replied. 

“Mr. Babson, I am just a poor inventor 
and you are credited with being a very 
rich man. I would like to make a bet with 
you, but what I really want to do is to 
sell you an idea rather than take your 
money by winning a bet You think that 
because I sat here in this car that the 
car would not make the trip without me. 
You may have even thought that I had a 
hidden keyboard and did the steering by 
pressing this button or that. But I will tell 
you what I will do. I will put in the tank 
of this car two gallons of gas. I will let 
you pick out a circular route starting from 
here and ending here. Then I will start 
the car out empty of passengers. We will 
follow in one of your cars. If the car 
comes back, will you buy my invention ?” 

“But it won’t come back.” 

“Why not?” 

“A thousand reasons, man. First, it 
would run out of gasoline. A dozen fools 
would stop it because it had no driver. 
How would it know how to turn around ?” 

“Will you try it?” 

“No!” 

“That means you are afraid to.” 

“NO I !” 

“Then write out for me a hundred mile 
route.” 

“Here is one in the afternoon paper. 
It is a hard one — two cities, a toll-bridge, 
and a ferry.” 

“Let me have it,” asked Poorson. “You 
get another car for us to follow in. I will 
not do anything till you come back. Then 
we will drive out to a quiet street and 
start the experiment.” 

One half hour later two sport cars, 
model 77, stood on a side street. Poorson 
went to the left of the front car, pulled 
out a sliding arm, put ten 50 oent pieces 
in a pocket at the end of it. 
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“That pays for the gas, toll, and ferry 
charges,” he remarked. 

Then, making himself comfortable, ' 
leaning against the door of the car, he 
reached under the seat and pulled out a 
tube with a mouthpiece attached. It was 
very similar to the business end of a 
dictaphone. Holding the newspaper in one 
hand and the tube in the other, he started 
to read the description of the 100 mile 
auto trip starting and ending in the city. 
It mentioned the toll and ferry charges. 

It gave the speed limits of the different 
towns. It detailed an important detour. At 
last Poorson came to an end of the read- 
ing and put the mouthpiece back. 

Babson looked on with amusement. 
“You did not say a word about buying 
extra gas,” he commented. 

“That is not necessary,” retorted the 
inventor. “Now suppose we go back to 
your car. and be ready to follow.^’ 

“Aren’t you going to start it?” 

“No. It is timed to start in three minutes 
after the orders are given.” 

O For the next three hours the two men 
followed the empty machine. It went 
over the hundred mile course with the same 
precision a driven car would have shown. 
It did everything it would have done had 
the most skillful driver been in command. 
Finally the two observers parted, Babson 
rather curtly making an appointment for 
ten the following morning. 

He lost no time. Acting as though the 
loss of every minute was the loss of a 
million dollars, he hastily summoned his 
war board, the mechanical and fiscal ex- 
perts who had helped him build the 
U.A.C.C 

“I have just had a thrill and a shock,” 
he told them. “I have seen one of our 
sport cars, model 77, go over a hundred 
miles without a driver. I saw that car 
drive up to a filling station when it needed 
gas. I saw it obey every traffic signal. It 
slowed down when passing through the 
school zones. At toll houses it paid cash ; 
it went on and off a ferry, it ignored a 
barking dog but came to a complete stop 
when a little child toddled across the 



road. It followed a complicated route 
which was dictated to it three minutes 
before it started. I tell you I saw it all. 
The inventor and I were right behind it. 
It was a good thing we were, otherwise 
it would not have gone five miles. As it 
was, we had to explain to a half hundred 
traffic cops that it was an experiment. 
Naturally they were somewhat astonished 
at the sight of an empty car going down 
the street. And out in the country it 
speeded up, fifty miles an hour in some 
places. 

“Can you see what it means, gentlemen ? 
This inventor took a model 77 and did 
something to it and that something has 
come very near to making it a perfect 
machine. What is a perfect machine ac- 
cording to our vision, Jones?” 

“Simply a machine that does its own 
thinking.” 

“Exactly! We all know that a perfect 
machine is far better than an imperfect 
man. Tens of thousands of our people are 
being killed every year on our highways, 
hundreds of thousands are injured and all 
because the automobile is being driven 
by people who are not capable of turning 
their nervous systems and muscles into a 
perfect machine. I saw that converted 
model 77 in action for three hours and I 
do not think that it would ever hit a 
pedestrian unless he deliberately ran in- 
to it. Then think of the social side. There 
are still millions of people who want to 
drive but who lack the elemental courage. 
For example, the blind, the aged, timid 
women, cripples, little children too young 
to secure permits to drive. There is a 
market for you to think of. Suppose we 
could assure these people that they could 
drive in a machine of .safety? It would 
send up our sales a hundred per cent in 
a year.” 

An old mechanic stood up. His age and 
his ability made him trusted and respected. 
He was called Try Um Tyson, because no 
change was ever made in a U.A.C.C. 
model without his approval, and his ap- 
proval was only given when he had per- 
sonally convinced himself that the change 
was a worth-while one. 
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“Mr. Babson,” he asked. “Pardon me 
for the question, but you were not a wee 
bit drunk when you saw this car per- 
form ?” 

“Not a bit. I had not even taken one 
drink.” 

“And you saw all this with your own 
eyes ?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“There was no dwarf or little man 
hidden in the car?” 

“No. I looked.” 

“And it stopped for gas .... and 
everything, well, just like you told us?” 
“Yes.” 

“Then, Mr. Babson, there is only this 
to say. Machine or no machine, there is 
small difference between the way that car 
acted and the way it would act if it had 
some form of living intelligence control- 
ling its actions. In other words it acted 
as though it were alive," 

“Just a clever machine, Mr. Tyson.” 
“Perhaps that is all a human being is, 
Mr. Babson.” 

“No, we have souls.” 

“Perhaps. Maybeso. That is what we 
think. But some day some genius will put 
a soul into a machine and then the human 
race will become slaves. My advice is for 
you to tell this fool of an inventor to 
take his plaything and sell it to someone 
else. 

“Let him do that” 

“Then one of our rivals will put us out 
of business.” 

“No. There will always be people who 
will want to have the satisfaction of driv- 
ing their own cars. And even if you lose all 
you have invested in the U.A.C.C., it 
will be better than destroying the race.” 
“You talk like a madman,” interjected 
Cocke, the leading financier of the group. 
“What our stockholders want is a large 
dividend. If this invention can be bought 
cheaply enough, we can easily triple our 
sales, and make a handsome income. My 
advice is to have the machine investigated, 
and if it holds up like Mr. Babson said it 
did this afternoon, let’s buy out the in- 
ventor. If we don’t, someone else will. I 
have a feeling that it is a big thing.” 



That was the final decision. And Try 
Um Tyson was forced to be one of the 
committee to make the necessary investiga- 
tion. He went out with Poorson the next 
day at ten, and he stayed with him and 
the new model 77. He stayed with them 
all day and at last, near midnight, he took 
a taxi to President Babson’s home. After 
some difficulty, he forced an entrance to 
the great man’s bedroom. 

“I have spent the day with Poorson,” 
Tyson whispered. 

“Yes?” interrogated the millionaire. 
“With him and his car.” 

“Yes?” 

“And I am frightened at what I saw 
It is alive, Mr. Babson.” 

“No, not that,” latighed the great mar.. 
“I tell you it is. Poorson has taken our 
model 77 and he has given it a brain!” 
“Just electricity, radio, God-knows 
what, but it is just a scientific utilization 
of scientific facts, forces of nature.” 

“It’s more than that You take the body 
you live in. It is bone and muscle, blood- 
vessel and gut, and anything in it can be 
duplicated except the life that makes it 
a living being. You can say that is simply 
the nervous system, but no one has been 
able to make one. Just suppose, Mr. Bab- 
son, [and here the man’s voice sank to a 
barely audible whisper] just suppose this 
man Poorson has learned how to make a 
brain and in some way attach it to a 
machine. If he can do it to an automobile 
he can do it to any piece of machinery. 
Most of the machinery we know about 
is stationary but the locomotive, the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, the submarine; they 
all move. Man! Cannot you see it? The 
whale is the great leviathan of the ocean, 
but put a brain into a submarine, and take 
a thousand of them with the killing desires 
of a shark and the smelling power of a 
bloodhound and turn them loose on the 
enemy’s commerce.” 

“You are drunk, Tyson!” cried the 
President, in anger. 

“I am not drunk, except with fear. I 
fear the machines we. have in our pride 
created. Someday a new creation will 
rule the world. What a pity if that new 
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creation would be the innocent work of 
our own foolish hands.” 

“Forget it! What I want to have you 
tell me is just one thing. Does the mackme 
do what I said it didf’ 

“It did and more too. No living mam 
could have driven it better than it drove 
itself.” 

“Then that is all I want to know. Go 
back to your bed and let me return to 
sleep. Tomorrow we will try to come to 
terms with Poorson.” 

“That is bad news.” 

“It is going to be a big thing for our 
company.” 

Bnt Try Um Tyson was not so sure of 
it. 

• The next day Poorson was told to bring 
his model 77 to the tenth floor of the 
U..'\.C.C. main building. There be was 
met by President Babson, and five of his 
leading advisors. 

“What do you want to sell us. Poor- 
son ?” asked the President. 

“Simply this,” replied the inventor, 
raising the seat of the car and pointing 
to a shining sphere about eight inches in 
diameter. “The rest of the changes I have 
made in the car are simple and can be 
easily duplicated by any of your me- 
chanics, but inside that hollow steel ball is 
something that is my secret. I know how 
to make it, and I think that it would be 
best to keep the secret.” 

“Then you want to furnish my com- 
pany with that ball?” 

“Yes.” 

“Of course you understand that it will 
be easy for us to cut one of these balk 
in two and see wliat is inside of it?” 
“Yes, anyone can do that.” 

“And then we could make the bails our- 
selves.” 

“No. I doubt that.” 

“How long will the ball work?” 

“I am not sure, but certainly as long 
as the owner will want to use the average 
car.” 

“What dO' you want for one of them?” 
“I think, in large quantities, about one 
hundred dollars each.” , 



“How many can you turn out a day?” 
“That depends on your plant. You are 
going to make them.” 

“I thought you said it was a secret." 
“Part of it is, but the actual making of 
the balls and the filling of them you can 
do. Your machinists can make the balls, 
your chemists can fill them with the chem- 
icals that I will supply the formulae of, 
and then they can he brought to me at- 
tached to the individual cars in the way 
I will show you and I will do the rest.” 
“And what is that, Mr. Poorson?” 

“I thought you had guessed it by this 
time. I am able to do something to it that 
makes it alive.” 

“You are lying to me!” cried the Presi- 
dent of the U.A.C.C. 

“No! He is telling the truth,” whis- 
pered Tyson, harshly, as though the words 
burned his lips. “That is what I am afraid 
of. It is alive, gentlemen; it is alive! He 
has made a machine live! Give him a 
million, fifty million, and make him 
promise that he will destroy this one and 
never make any more.” 

Pandemonium reigned. 

The little inventor was the only calm 
person in the room. At last Babson re- 
covered himself enough to ask : 

“You mean that you have given old 77 
a brain?” 

“Something like a brain. You know it 
had a nervous system before, electric wires 
and all that sort of thing. What I have 
done is to furnish a sort of clearing house 
to receive impulses, place a value on them 
and sufficient reactions so the car can take 
care of itself.” 

“It sounds incredible,” admitted one of 
the mechanical experts. 

“All new inventions have that sound.” 
“And you will do this thing to- these 
steel spheres at a hundred dollars each, 
as fast as we send them to you?” asked 
Babson. 

“That is my price.” 

“Man, you have sold something. We 
will, by the Seven Sacred Bulls of Bengal, 
have you sign on the dotted line as fast 
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as we can get the agreement typed. You 
start in at once and tell these men what 
you want them to do. No time can be lost. 
I want the new model on the market by 
the first of the year. And will it sell? 
Boy. Oh, BOY ! But won’t it ! !” 

The next year’s sale record verified 
every prophecy made by the President of 
the U.A.C.C. The new cars sold. In addi- 
tion to the uses he thought of, the general 
public discovered a hundred new ones. It 
is safe to say that the new model almost 
revolutionized America in more ways than 
one. In New York alone three hundred 
taxi men were killed before the rioting 
started by the introduction of the new 
car as a driverless taxi was finally intro- 
duced. But the public wanted the new cars. 
They were tired of the Pirates of Broad- 
way. It was a relief to enter one of the 
comfortable autos, whisper a direction 
down a tube, and just know that you 
would be taken to your destination in the 
quickest, safest, and cheapest manner. • 

Old people began to cross the continent 
in their own cars. Young people found the 
driverless car admirable for petting. The 
blind for the first time were safe. Parents 
found they could more safely send their 
children to school in the new car than in 
the old cars with a chauffeur. 

In one year, every other make of car 
faced failure. At the end of the year, the 
entire manufacturing of autos was con- 
trolled by the U.A.C.C. In five years 
America depended on fifty million auto- 
matic cars for its transportation. Babson 
was indeed making money. Poorson stayed 
in a little room and day by day did things 
to the never-ending chain of cars that 
rolled through that little room to have the 
chemicals inside the steel spheres activated 
into life. He was making money also, but 
he was doing more. He was thinking. 

In spite of the great increase in the 
number of automobiles, there was a con- 
stantly decreasing number of accidents 
and deaths. The new automatic automo- 
bile, the living machine, was far more 
careful in its driving than the average 
moronic human chauffeur. When Poorson 



thought along these lines, he was hapj^. 

But day by day he became unhappy as 
he saw the fate of the old cars, the second- 
handed and third-handed cars. He saw 
cars that once had been beautiful, perfect 
machines, sold for twenty-five and fifty 
dollars and driven mercilessly as long as 
the engine would turn and the parts hold 
together. He followed the cars to the 
graveyard and saw them torn apart for the 
metal in them. He saw those beautiful 
steel spheres used as playthings, pounded 
and dented by curiosity seekers. In dis- 
guise he went into a research laboratory 
operated by a surviving rival of the 
U.A.C.C. and saw one of the spheres cut 
open, and an effort made to analyze the 
thing inside before it started to decay. 

It made him unhappy. 

• He had created a form of life, and in a 
way he felt that he was responsible for 
it. He was still driving his original model 
77. It was like a friend to him, a faithful 
dog. If there was any deterioration going 
on within the globe of steel, he could not 
detect it. Instead, he felt that the living 
force he had created was adding to its 
intelligence. He w'ondered at times if he 
could not, by adding to its mechanical 
annamentarium, make it speak! 

But this was the car that he owned. 
How different its fate from that of the 
average car I He felt that when its days of 
usefulness were over, he would keep it in 
a museum, and never, never think of sell- 
ing it. It would be like slavery to sell it. 

And he wondered if he really was any 
different from the old time slave-dealer, 
the trafificer in human flesh. He was mak- 
ing something living and selling that liv- 
ing thing into bondage. He talked over 
that phase of the problem with Tyson, for 
he and the old man had become fast 
friends in spite of their original differ- 
ences of opinion. 

For five years the invention had only 
been used in connection with automobiles. 
At the end of that time Babson made 
arrangements to use the mysterious force 
as an adjunct to airplanes. Poorson was 
.not at all enthusiastic over the project but 
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finally agreed to help with five hundred 
planes to be used in the government mail 
service. 

There was no doubt that even in these 
five years a change had taken place in the 
thinking of the American people. For 
several decades they had prided them- 
selves on becoming mechanically-minded. 
They wanted to make things, to use ma- 
chinery, to drive mobile engines. The 
housekeepers prided themselves on hav- 
ing a hundred electrical servants in the 
home. Following the advent of the new 
model car put out by the U.A.C.C. they 
had lost part of the zest that they once 
possessed. Instead of talking of their own 
ability they now talked of the accomplish- 
ments of their cars. Millions of former 
drivers forgot how to drive. A new tech- 
nique was being developed. Instead of the 
books formerly published on how to care 
for the auto, there were now books out 
on how to control the auto. Not one in a 
thousand realized that in his machine was 
something really alive, but everyone knew 
that a vital force was there and that this 
force was absolutely under the control of 
the owner of the car or the plane. 

The leaders of industry were not 
bothered with finding new uses for this 
force. What they were worried about was 
how to make Poorson see the necessity of 
using this force in other ways and above 
all, of divulging his secret so that it could 
be used after his death. But the inventor 
was stubborn. He already had serious 
doubts as to whether his invention was 
adding to the happiness of humanity. 

Meantime everything was not entirely 
peaceful for President Babson and his 
associates. They controlled fully the manu- 
facturing of automobiles. Practically all 
other makes had been driven out of com- 
petition but there was one business, large 
in scope, powerful in finance, and abso- 
lutely necessary to the transportation busi- 
ness and that was the World Gasoline 
Company. The W.G.C. was the only great 
competitor of the U.A.C.C. Without 
gasoline not a single motor would work, 
and while other forces had been used to 
drive the airplane and auto up to this 



time, none of them had been able to re- 
place gas as a source of motor fuel. 

The automobile was dead without gaso- 
line. 

And Pierce, President of the W.G.C. 
knew it. 

And Babson, President of the U.A.C.C. 
knew it. 

•Of course there was another side to the 

problem. If there were no gasoline 
engines in automobiles and airplanes, 
there would be no market for gasoline. 
The supply and the demand were absolute- 
ly dependent on each other for their very 
existence. 

Pierce was constantly demanding new 
markets for his gasoline. Babson was con- 
stantly demanding more and cheaper 
gasoline. Either one could kill the business 
of the other but in doing so would him- 
self commit suicide. For some years they 
felt that joined together in a friendly com- 
bination they could rule America. 

For the American nation was now sold 
on the principle of rapid transportation. 
The idea of sitting still any length of time 
in one place was not simply intolerable to 
them, it was practically an unknown idea. 
A President of the United States could 
have been elected on a platform of a single 
plank, cheaper, and faster transportation. 

The most natural thing happened. The 
W.G.C. and the U.A.C.C. combined. At 
least, they tried to. At the final moment 
when two signatures would have com- 
pleted the verbal agreement, Poorsan 
threw a veritable bombshell into the plan 
by calmly announcing that at the end of 
the year he would cease vitalizing the 
chemical in the steel spheres. After that 
date, no more living automobiles would be 
made. He said he was through. He alstt 
said that he was sorry he had ever begun. 

Babson thought he wanted a little more 
money, but Pierce was sure that Poorson 
was simply the tool of his rival. There was 
a scene, none the less bitter because of the 
quiet deliberation which marked the con- 
duct and speech of the multimillionaires. 
And then the Presidents of the two great 
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firms parted, each determined to do every- 
thing in his power to destroy the other. 

“So you have seen the light and will 
make no more of the poor slaves ?’’ asked 
Tyson that night, as he sat with Poorson 
in the inventor’s home. 

“No more after January first,” was the 
reply. “My contract ends there. I thought 
that I was doing the human race a favor 
by making the automobile foolproof. I 
was sure that it was a great feat of science 
to make a perfect machine. But year by 
year I have had my doubts. Even now I 
cannot say whether I created life or not 
but the thing I did create is so nearly life 
that I have become frightetwd. So far, 
there has been no marked deterioration, 
no pronounced viciousness of conduct in 
the poor things, but we do not know how 
long the man and woman were in the Gar- 
den before sin came. Think what would 
be the result if these living automobiles 
started to' do their own thinking and 
united tried to form a ruling race? Of 
course fhat sounds impossible. But you 
have had the same idea. And with an 
absolutely new force of nature, how can 
we tell what will happen? We cannot, and 
so I am going to stop. Babson wants to 
put my invention into other machines, for 
example, into the cotton milts of the South 
and England. That would mean the un- 
employment of five million men and wo- 
men and their certain starvation. Of 
course he says that the labor market wilt 
adjust itself to new conditions, that it 
always has, but how does he know ? So I 
am through !” 

“And you are bound to tell no one what 
you did ? How you did it ?” 

“Absolutely. I am going to die with 
the secret. Perhaps some other man will 
rediscover it after I am gone, but that will 
not be my responsibility.” 

“Praise be !” exclaimed Tyson. “I hope 
that it will be a long time before there is 
another man as smart as you are.” 

Pierce left the conference with hatred 
in his heart. He determined to in some 
way absolutely smash Babson and the 
U.A.C.C. He went to his home that night 
and started to do a lot of heavy thinking. 



He was no fool. There was little in re- 
gard to the manufacturing of gasoline and 
its distribution that he did not know. 
Three in the morning came, and he was 
still thinking, and then the idea came to 
him. Without the loss of a moment, he 
went to the telephone and summoned a 
great pharmacologist. He demanded that 
the man come to his home at once. 

“What makes the average criminal 
ready and willing to commit the average 
crime. Dr. Clark?” he asked upon the 
latter’s arrival. 

“A desire to become a hero in the eyes 
of his fellow gangsters,” was the reply. 

“But what gives the average coward 
the necessary courage?” 

“Some form of dope, Mr. Pierce. The 
average cheap killer is very much of a 
coward, but give him a few sniffs of 
cocaine, a few drinks of bootleg, and a 
gun, and for five or ten dollars that 
coward will do anything.” 

“Cocaine, eh?” 

“Yes, especially with the half breeds.” 
“Would the drug have the same effect 
on the brain of an animal ?” 

“I believe so. It would probably turn a 
trusty dog into a menace to the com- 
munity.” 

“Destroys the moral sense, is that it?” 
“Seems to be the best explanation of its 
action, Mr. Pierce.” 

“Thank you. Doctor, and sorry to break 
your rest. Send your bill to my office and 
be sure you make it large enough to pay 
you for your time and trouble — and your 
brains.” 

Once again President Pierce was, alone 
in his library. He called up his private 
secretary. 

“Johnson? This is Pierce. I want you 
to start in and buy up every pound of 
cocaine you can get in the country, no 
matter what it costs. Yes, I know that its 
sale is prohibited by law, but you get it. 
Understand? At once.” 

The next day Pierce and a few of his 
best laboratory men went to an isolated 
estate above Albany. They took with them 
several of the latest model automobiles 
put out by the U.A.C.C. Pierce had afl 
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idea, arid was determined to put it through, 
no matter what it cost. 

• Two months later every filling station 

in the United States received the same 
order. From the first of January on only 
a certain mixture of gasoline was to be 
dispensed, and for ten days every auto- 
matic car stopping at a station was to have 
its tank filled whether it had money or 
not to pay for the gas and whether or 
not it carried a passenger. 

January first was just one more New 
Years Day singularly devoid of news of 
national interest. The next day was not 
much different except that it was a day 
of return to work after the holiday. But 
the third of January was different. A 
nation that for years had been almost 
free from traffic accidents went to bed 
that night badly disturbed. Full data was 
not available, but there had been more 
automobile accidents that day than on 
any day for the previous six years. They 
were peculiar accidents, caused by the re- 
fusal of the automatic machines to obey 
verbal orders. In many incidents, pedes- 
trians had been killed, not while crossing 
the streets, but while walking on the side- 
walks. The cars, for every reason or no 
reason had, in many instances, left the 
streets and deliberately run into the peo- 
ple on the sidewalk. Windows of stores 
had been smashed, traffic on the great 
avenues of traffic like Fifth Avenue had 
ended in an uncontrolled jam. Many auto 
owners, once their cars were safely 
garaged, vowed never to take them out 
again. 

But even in the garages, private and 
public, the trouble increased. The cars 
started to leap upon each other. There 
seemed to be a personal devil in each of 
them, directing their actions. The next day 
it was worse. Cars, without control, 
coursed the public highways, chasing 
pedestrians, killing little children, smash- 
ing fencesl Defence against them was diffi- 
cult. Fifty million machines were on a 
wild riot of uncontrolled destruction, and 
whenever one paused in front of a filling 
station, its gas tank was filled. 



The W.G.C. ran full page advertise- 
ments in every paper warning the public 
against the use of the automobiles sold 
by the U.A.C.C. They recalled the fact 
that in the old days, when every man 
drove his own car, the careful driver was 
at least safe, and ended by announcing a 
new tine of cars, put out by the W.G.C., 
guaranteed safe, if the driver knew his 
business. 

And they had a million of the new-old 
style of car ready to place on the market. 
But the American public had forgotten 
how to drive. They would have to learn 
all over again. 

The U.A.C.C. had no defence. Some 
cars acted normally — some cars did not. 
Driven on by Babson, their specialists 
worked day and night to determine the 
trouble. They announced their own line 
of old car, and it was a good car at that, 
but public confidence in the U.A.C.C. 
was shattered. 

Yet fifty million car owners are not 
going to junk fifty million cars deliberate- 
ly over night, so again and again desperate 
drivers took their cars out of garages, 
filled the gas tanks, and started to see 
what would happen. Usually they did not 
have to wait long. The number of acci- 
dents rose. Death on the highway was so 
common that it was no longer news. 

Then the automatic air mail planes 
changed from peaceful carrier pigeons to 
predatory hawks. They chased other 
planes, deliberately colliding with them. 
They plunged to destruction against 
mountainsides and skyscrapers. 

It went on for a half month. 

Traffic was paralyzed. The nation be- 
came panic-stricken. Schools were closed. 
Men kissed their wives good-by in the 
morning not knowing when they would 
be brought home dead or horribly muti- 
lated. Business stopped, and a hundred 
and fifty million people cursed the 
U.A.C.C. for introducing such a hellish 
innovation as an automatic automobile in- 
to the traffic life of a nation. 

On the fifteenth of January, Poorson, 
a little drawn, more white hairs than ever, 
iContimed on page 1511 ) 




i Illustration by Paul) 

I knew that the success or failure of my venture might depend upon my next utterance. 
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IN CAVERNS BELOW 



By 

STANTON A.COBLENTZ 

PART THREE 
Conclusion 

WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE: 

• Philip Qay and Frank Comstock are explor- 
ing an old mine in Nevada when Frank, who 
tells the story in the first person, feels tremors 
in the earth as they go down further and fur- 
tlier below the surface, though none of the others 
of the party, not even Phil, could notice any- 
thing unusual. Frank thinks it strange that there 
could be any hint of an earthquake in this part 
of the world. Suddenly and unexpectedly, an 
unusually intense tremor is felt and the floor 
caves in from under the two men, who plunge 
down into immense gulfs, rolling over and over 
down a forty-degree slope. They cannot esti- 
mate whether this continued for minutes or 
hours, but when they finally land, bruised and 
battered, they know that they are further below 
the surface than man liad ever been before, 
in pitch darkness, without their searchlights 
(which had been lost in the fall) and without 
hope of regaining the surface. For hours they 
wind around corridors with smooth walls. A 
growing terror comes upon them that the walls 
are not natural formations. Finally they see a 
weird patch of light in the distance and ap- 
proach it hesitantly, yet eagerly. Upon reach- 
ing it, they come upon a huge abyss. A mile 
below they see two great armies destroy each 
other, and then great war-machines appear 
which blow one another to pieces. Bewildered 
by this display (which had caused the tremors 
in the earth that brought them to this predica- 
ment) they barely escape when they are at- 
tacked by dazzling lightnings of some alien un- 
derground race who think that they are the 
enemy. In their panic, the men become sepa- 
rated and Frank is finally captured by chalk- 
white people who can see only at a distance. 
Imprisoned for a short while, he is about to 
be killed as a spy when he is rescued by a dig- 
nitary and taken before the ruler of the Under- 
world. He learns later that the ruler will al- 
low the scientist who had saved him to keep 
him and find out what he knew, for his note- 



9 The only complaint the reader of this 

installment of “In Caverns Below” 
may have, as far as we can see, is that 
it is the conclnsion of the novel. Though 
it is as long as the average serial we 
publish, we were, at the end, as hungry 
for more of this A-1 super-satire written 
in the inimitable Coblentz fashion as we 
were when we finished the first chapter. 

An added feature to the last part of 
the story is the amazing reunion of the 
two men, Frank Comstock (who tells the 
story) and his pal, Philip Clay, who were 
parted during the first installment. In 
fact, it is the most unusual meeting of 
two science-fiction characters we have 
ever read — and we are sure that you 
will agree with us. 

The ridiculous countries of Wu and Zu 
will remain in your memory for a long 
time as the playground for the most 
distorted uncivilization you have ever 
read about. 



book showed that he was not one of the enemy 
race, and his peculiar coloring and faculties. 

Frank is treated well by Professor Tan Trum 
and his three daughters and finally secures a 
position in the Ventilation Company. He is 
taught that Thoughtlessness is the preferred 
state of mind among the second and third 
classes (he is third class) in this world. Loa, 
one of the scientist’s daughters, falls in love 
with him. This might be all right except for 
the fact that the standard of beauty in Wu is 
very repulsive to Frank. Girls try to become 
as fat as they can and wrinkle their faces with 
special treatments — so that they look much older 
than their mothers, and very ugly. Frank es- 
capes from the home of Professor Tan Trum 
when he can no longer bear the affections of 
Loa, but he falls into a ventilation tube in his 
hurry to get away, and is thrown through mites 
of tubing to come out feeling as though he 
had gone through a threshing machine. When 
he wakes up in the hospital, he learns that his 
flight through the ventilation tube had made 
him a hero — for his passage had cleared the 
tubing of obstructions! His salary is doubled 
and he is promoted with half as much work to 
do. Loa is about to give him a wedding ring 
and marry him when he is rejected as uneugenic 
(to his great glee) after it is learned that his 
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father and grandfather had no military experi- 
ence. He later becomes a strikebreaker when 
the employees of the Ventilation Company go 
on strike, and his ability for fighting off the 
strikers wins for him a great heroism. The 
newspapers of the Underworld declare him to 
be a fury that no one could overcome. The 
fear he has instilled in the strikers is just 
about to end the strike when Part Two ends. 
Now go on with the story: 

CHAPTER XXIII 

I Become Second Class 

• In spite of strikes and minor catas- 
trophies, the war between Wu and Zu 
was still being waged. Of late, however, it 
had grown a bit dull and unexciting ; both 
factions had been entrenching themselves 
for a dogged fight over Nullnull ; and, ex- 
cept for the periodic capture and recap- 
ture of a few square yards and the daily 
“turnover” of several thousand men on 
each side, nothing of much consequence 
was happening. It is this fact that ex- 
plains the interest in the Ventilation 
Strike; for the people of Wu, thanks to 
their scrupulous practice of thoughtless- 
ness, require something to keep them con- 
stantly entertained. 

Nevertheless, the inhabitants of Zu had 
hot forgotten that they were still fighting ; 
and when they heard of the ventilation 
troubles in Wu, they hailed the news with 
vast secret jubilation, and their statesmen 
and generals chuckled and vowed to take 
advantage of the opportunity. This meant, 
of course, that they were determined to 
produce a great enemy “turnover” ; while, 
in order to accomplish this end, they had 
to resort to the Subterrains, those formi- 
dable machines which bored underground 
and attacked Uy means of Mulflar tor- 
pedoes. 

The result was that, oii the day the 
strike was officially declared, half a dozen 
Subterrain assaults were launched in 
widely scattered districts throughout Wu. 
Always the destruction was enormous, al- 
though the “turnover,” according to 
treaty, was limited to Second and Third 
Class citizens. But the facts were not 
known until long afterwards, and then but 
imperfectly, since the papers, in their pre- 



occupation with weightier matters, rarely 
had space to give to enemy triumphs. 
Hence the explosion that wrecked the 
headquarters of the Central Striking Com- 
mittee was not generally ascribed to its ac- 
tual source. 

There is no question, in view of subse- 
quent investigations, that this represented 
but one of the series of Subterrain at- 
tacks ; however, it occurred at such a time 
and in such a way that another interpre- 
tation seemed possible. The Head of the 
Committee was known to have received 
my letter of defiance, and had just called 
his secretary to dictate an ultimatum, 
which would end my revolt once and for 
all ... . when suddenly the earth rose be- 
neath his feet, and he and a corps of his 
assistants were “turned over” in a disaster 
that left their offices a charred heap of 
ruins. 

Naturally, both the Blare and the 
Screamer were delighted to report the 
tragedy; and having already learned of 
my letter to the Committee, the editors of 
both journals concluded that the occasion 
called for another “Extra-extra,” which 
they proceeded to issue without allowing 
time for second thought. Since great 
minds, even in Wu, tend to run in the 
same channel, the position taken by both 
editors was identical: that the blow had 
been struck by the “Citizen’s Anti-Strike 
Committee,” whose “High Chief Com- 
mander” was fulfilling his promise to give 
a “manifestation of his wrath.” 

Now I have always been convinced 
that the attack upon the headquarters of 
the Central Committee would have ended 
the strike, whether or not I had had any 
connection with the affair. The workers, 
deprived of their leaders, would have been 
disorganized; and disorganization would 
have led to the collapse of the whole move- 
ment. But, as it happened, no one seemed 
to realize this ; no one ever thought of dis- 
agreeing with the Blare and the Screamer, 
which, in order to make sensational news 
stories, gave me the entire credit for the 
accomplishment. Not half a dozen hours 
had passed after the Subterrain attack be- 
fore the strike was officially over; the 
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laborers, intimidated by dread of a foe 
who could take deadly and mysterious 
vengeance, were afraid to remain defiant ; 
and such was their general level of 
thoughtlessness that reason had no power 
against their superstitious terror. 

Even while the strike was being settled, 
I received a visit from a distinguished 
delegation. I was still seated in the Venti- 
lation Office, gnawing at a lunch of con- 
centrated food capsules and amusing my- 
self by reading of my alleged exploits in 
the Screamer, when the blast of a whistle 
at the door made me leap up with a start. 
Would I have another Striking Sub-Com- 
mittee to fight? No! — nothing so alarm- 
ing! Riding toward me on “scootscoots” 
decorated with green and vermilion, and 
surrounded by dozens of obsequious 
lackeys, were three chalk-faces whose 
shriveled forms, profuse adornments, and 
artificial eyes, ears, and breathing appara- 
tus proclaimed them to be First Class 
citizens. 

• In accordance with the requirements of 

good form, I bowed low, sweeping the 
floor with the palm of my hand as a sign 
of deference ; but at the same time I was 
sorely troubled, for what could such dig- 
nitaries desire of me? 

Without acknowledging my bow, one 
of the First Class men lifted a megaphone 
to his mouth and addressed me abruptly, 
as was deemed only proper in the presence 
of a menial. 

“Tell me, sir, are you the High Chief 
Commander of the Citizens’ Anti- Strike 
Committee ?” 

With a gasp, I acknowledged being the 
person referred to. 

The entire procession had now come to 
a halt at a distance of about twenty feet, 
and I could see how the three First Qass 
citizens were turning their telescope-like 
eye-pieces in my direction. 

“You have done a noble service in the 
cause of your country and of the First 
Class,” continued my interlocutor. “I shall 
not question you too much on your meth- 
ods, lest they prove, well — shall we say in 
violation of the letter of the Criminal 



Code ? Allow me to introduce myself, sir, 
as the thirteenth Vice-Executive Director 
of the Ventilation Company.” 

Once more I bowed low, taking care to 
sweep the floor with the palm of my hand. 

“And I,” testified the second First Class 
man, also through a megaphone, “am one 
of the seventeen Political Settlers of the 
Ventilation Company.” 

“Political Settlers?” I questioned, again 
performing a perfunctory bow. 

“Yes, indeed!” stated the man, looking 
a little offended at my ignorance. “Very 
important work we do, too ! It is our busi- 
ness to settle things with politicians and 
political job-sellers.” 

“And I, sir,” the third of my First Class 
visitors informed me with a blare of his 
megaphone, “am the Senatorial Represen- 
tative of the Ventilation Company.” 
“Senatorial Representative ?” — after 
another bow. 

“Of course ! I am the delegate elected by 
the Ventilation Company, in accordance 
with law, to represent its interests in the 
Senate. Don’t you know, sir, that every 
concern doing a business of more than 
eleven millions annually is expected to 
have a representative in the Senate?” 
Knowing nothing of this matter, I 
thought it best to change the subject. “And 
to what, gentlemen,” I inquired, “do I 
owe the honor of this visit?” 

It was the thirteenth Vice-Executive 
Director that undertook to reply. 

“You may well ask that question, sir. 
Not once in ten thousand wakes is a Third 
Class citizen, such as you appear to be, 
flattered with a visit from the First Class. 
But your case, sir, is exceptional. Owing 
to your unusual services on behalf of the 
anti-strikers, we have been appointed by 
the Directors of the Ventilation Company 
as a committee of three to express our 
personal approval and appreciation.” 

“I thank you, gentlemen,” said I, once 
more bowing low, but wondering if my 
visitors had gone through all this hocus- 
pocus merely in order to express an empty 
approval. 

“You are the sort of man, sir, that the 
Company likes to have in its employ,” an- 
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nounced the Polidcd Settler, “Your tal- 
ents are being wasted — thrown away — 
here in this Third Class office. We have 
decided to elevate you to a more worthy 
post” 

“Yes, sir,” the Senatorial Representa- 
tive took up the report, “we will appoint 
you to the Engineering Department. As 
Ventilating Engineer, you will have two 
thousand men under your employ, who 
will be subject to your orders in all things. 
This is how we will show our ajqjreda- 
tionl" 

This time, when I bowed to the floor, it 
was as an expression of sincere gnUitude. 
I could scarcely believe that such a mag- 
nificent promotion awaited me ! 

“There is only one difficalty,” the thir- 
teenth Vice-Exeartive Director bewailed, 
shaking his head ruefully. “The law for- 
bids an appointment to the Engineering 
Department to any one except a First or 
Second Class citizen.” 

.At these words, my heart sank Avithin 
me. From the beginning, I had felt that 
the promised appointment was too good to 
be true. “Well, I don’t insist on Temaining 
Third Class !” I groaned. 

The Political Settler beamed upon me, 
and drew his eye-pieces a little closer 
against his weazened face. 

“That’s just what I was thinking!” he 
declared. “I knew you wouldn’t insist on 
remaining Third Class ! Well, where 
there’s a politician, there’s a way — as the 
ancient saying goes. The law, to be sure, 
distinctly says that no Third Qass citizen 
may ever become Second CTass ; but we’ll 
get around that by proving to the courts 
that you really were Second Qass all 
along. Leave that to me, sir — ^as a Politi- 
cal Settler, that’s my specialty 1” 

• I bowed gratefully once more, and as- 
sured the man that I had always felt 
misplaced in the Third Qass. 

But even as I spoke, doubt overcame 
me. What if there were some hidden flaw 
in the offer? What if I should have to 
pay a heavy fee for being made Second 
Qass, or should be taxed beyond my ca- 



pacity? And so I promptly made inquir- 
ies on these points. 

If it had been possible for First Class 
citizens to laugh, my hearers would sure- 
ly have done sa As k; was, their slender 
forms shook slightly in testimony to the 
merriment they fdt, and a sound like a 
dry rattle issued from between their thin 
lips. 

“Pay a tax for being made Second 
Class?” growled the Senatorial Represen- 
tative, with the manner of one who has 
been insulted. “I should say notl Quite the 
contrary 1 My colleagues and I have taken 
care of that ! Why, sir, you will get a tax 
refund for the taxes you paid in the Third 
Class'” 

“Tax refund?” I demanded, thinking I 
had not heard rightly, 

“Yes! You sec, the principle is quite 
fair and simple,” explained the Political 
Settler. “Taxation, as all authorities agree, 
should be placed where it bears least heav- 
ily. Now there are ten times as many 
Third Class citizens as First and Second 
class combined, so mUurally they are much 
more able to bear the weight of taxation. 
Therefore all taxes are placed on the 
Third Class.” 

Now I had not always admired the Itgic 
of the chalk-faces; but on this occasiod, 
seeing that I was about to be favored so 
richly, it seemed to me that their reascai- 
ing was perfect 

“Only one thing more !” continued the 
Political Settler. “There’s the matter of 
your salary. Considering that you won’t 
have any more taxes to pay, I trust you 
will find it sufficient to have ymir present 
remuneration quadrupled.” 

For a moment I stood gapit^ at my 
benefactor, wonderit^g if he were trying 
to make sport of me. But my hesitation 
was strar^ely misconstrued. 

“Well, sir, I don’t blame you for being 
in doubt,” sympathized the thirteenth 
Vice-Executive Director, “You really 
should get more than that, in order to keep 
up your position in the Second Qass. I’U 
speak to the other Directors, and aee if 
they can’t do something better for ytm. 
Perhaps they’ll consent to giving you an 
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annual bonus. Meanwhile you may report 
for work the wake after next.” 

“Thank you, thank you exceedingly !” I 
acknowledged, bowing to the floor for 
about the twentieth time. 

Then, while my visitors uttered sharp 
orders to their lackeys and wheeled cere- 
moniously away, I sank down upon my 
chair in a daze of astonishment. Certainly, 
if all that I had been promised should come 
to pass, I was the luckiest man in Wu! 

CHAPTER XXIV 
A Bold Stroke 

• The duties and obligations of my new 

position were formidable — if one 
looked at them merely on paper. I was the 
official possessor of seven titles and sub- 
titles, from Supervising Engineer to Sub- 
Director of the Airways ; I was the occu- 
pant of a capacious suite of rooms, with a 
huge private office importantly marked 
“Hours by appointment only”; I had the 
promised two thousand employees, from 
office girls to “Ventilating Linemen,” all 
of them strictly at my bid and call ; and I 
was provided with whole libraries of liter- 
ature and a list of “55 everyday rules,” 
which, I was told, I must scrupulously fol- 
low. 

However, I hardly glanced at these 
rules, and never so much as turned the 
pages of the instruction books ; for I found 
that my assistants, at less than a tenth of 
my salary, did all the work, while my only 
task of any consequence was to sign my 
pay-check every five “wakes.” This, natu- 
rally, left me with much time upon my 
hands ; yet I did not waste my hours, but 
devoted them to enlarging my knowledge 
of the ventilation system, until there was 
no man in all Wu who understood the ap- 
paratus so thoroughly as I. It was not to 
be long before I should put my informa- 
tion to use. 

In spite of my good fortune — good for- 
tune that made me the envy not only of the 
Third Class but of thousands of Second 
Class citizens — I was still not contented, 
for there were many worries on my mind. 
One was the dread of encountering Loa, 



whom I had never seen since being de- 
clared eugenically unfit ; I had, indeed, no 
intention of seeing her if I could avoid it, 
but from time to time I ran across her 
father. Professor Tan Trum, and always 
he would look at me with a reproachful 
air, and inquire, “Why don’t you come 
around to the house sometime, my boy? 
Loa has been asking about you. Now that 
you are Second Class, like us, it can no 
longer l)e your Class delicacy that keeps 
you away.” And always I would apologize, 
make some excuse — the pressure of work, 
etc. — and promise to pay him a visit as 
soon as I was able. But secretly I was 
trembling. Who knew but that Loa and 
her father would find some way of setting 
aside the eugenics provision? 

This brings me to my second great wor- 
ry. Day by day I was growing more weary 
of the Underworld and of its network of 
galleries and chasms illuminated with the 
weird greenish-yellow light; day by day 
I was becoming more hungry for a sight 
of the open earth and its blue skies, its 
stars and its sunlight and the faces of my 
own people. And my thoughts were con- 
stantly upon means and opportunities of 
escape. But I still was hopelessly im- 
prisoned. More carefully than ever before, 
I took stock of my position and found 
that the only connection between the Un- 
derworld and the Overworld was by means 
of the ventilating tubes, some of which ad- 
mitted the fresh air from above, and others 
of which were the outlets for used and vi- 
tiated air. But all these vents had been 
placed under a military guard, for fear of 
attack by Zu, and it was therefore impos- 
sible to approach them. Even could I have 
approached, however, it would have been 
doubtful if I could have climbed to safety 
through those steep and tortuous tubes. 

Therefore I was forced to postpone 
hope of rescue till a remote and improba- 
ble future; and though the thought was 
never far from my mind, I gave myself 
to more immediate concerns. 

Before I had been Ventilating Engineer 
for many “wakes,” I began to turn my at- 
tention to a project so vast, so ambitious, 
so astonishing in its possibilities that I 
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might have been deemed a madman merely 
to conceive of it. It was the Ventilation 
Strike which had first put the idea into my 
mind; and while in the beginning it had 
seemed too fantastic for consideration, the 
idea kept recurring and haunted me by day 
and in my dreams, until at length I 
weighed its advantages dispassionately, 
and decided that it was not so impractical 
as it had seemed. And thereupon I took 
the first steps toward that upheaval later 
known as the Ventilating Revolution. 

Had it not been for a discovery which I 
had made a few days before, the Ventilat- 
ing Revolution would not have been pos- 
sible. During my investigation of the air 
system, I had come across a certain little 
wheel, rusty with age and disuse, which I 
had turned with surprising results. Upon 
being jerked slightly to the right, this 
wheel set into operation an electric current 
which released a steel partition in the cen- 
tral ventilating tube, blocking the channel 
somewhat as the human breathing appara- 
tus would be blocked by a pebble in the 
windpipe. It was quite by accident that I 
had made the discovery, and at first I 
had merely amused myself by choking the 
ventilation for periods of a few seconds 
each — not long enough for the effects to 
be noticed. 

• But gradually, as I toyed with the wheel, 
a startling realization came to me. Its 
rusted condition showed that it had not 
been used recently; indeed, it may have 
been neglected for decades or even for 
centuries. Was it not likely that the chalk- 
faces, because of their inability to see 
clearly close at hand, had overlooked its 
existence? Was it not conceivable that 
their ancestors, whose eyes had been less 
subject to that paralysis of the muscles of 
accommodation which came of a prolonged 
underground life, had been better able to 
see things close at hand, and had made use 
of this little wheel, whose very existence 
and purpose were now unknown and for- 
gotten ? 

So I asked myself ; and later experience 
was to give me an affirmative answer. 

The wheel, located in an unfrequented 



side-gallery a few hundred yards from 
my office, now became the crux of a daring 
scheme. Suppose that I were to stage a pri- 
vate strike ? Suppose that, on my own ac- 
count, I should turn off the air supply? 
Suppose that I were to deliver an ultima- 
tum to the rulers, demanding some su- 
preme prize for myself — yes, even de- 
manding that I be made First Class, and 
be given an important post in the Govern- 
ment ! More than that ! Why should I not 
myself take control? Why not displace 
Thuno Flatum? Certainly, I could not be 
less fitted to rule ! 

To such dizzy heights did ambition lead 
me ! As I have already said, I dismissed the 
idea at first as impractical — preposterous ! 
Yet gradually, despite myself, I was capti- 
vated. Did I not have all resources at my 
disposal ? Would not the people be helpless 
once their air had been shut off? Would 
they not grow as panicky as during the 
recent strike and gladly grant an3rthing I 
asked ? — and would I not be helped by the 
reputation which those anti-strike organs, 
the Blare and the Screamer, had unwit- 
tingly built up for me ? 

Besides, was not my present position 
ideal for success? Two thousand ventila- 
ting employees, being subject to my orders, 
would follow wherever I led; for such 
was their state of thoughtlessness that 
they would act first and inquire after- 
wards, if at all, and would not know 
whether they were shutting off the air sup- 
ply or turning it on. 

Despite all these advantages, liowever, 
there were scruples and doubts that preyed 
upon my mind. Well I knew the results if 
my one-man strike should fail ; I would be 
seized as a traitor to the Ventilation Com- 
pany and sentenced to the violet ray ! And 
even if the strike were to succeed — ^would 
it be worth the cost? For my own part, I 
could provide against the air-stoppage by 
supplying my office through a small pipe 
specially connected with the main ventila- 
ting artery; but the millions of common 
people would have no such protection, and, 
if the strike were long protracted, many of 
them might be stifled. On what grounds 
could I justify such loss of life? 
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The answer, however, was ready at 
hand. Could I attain my objective and sup- 
plant Thuno Flatum as Dictator, I would 
take steps to end the war with Zu — in fact, 
to outlaw war forever — and the millions 
of lives thus saved would far outbalance 
the paltry few destroyed by the lack 
of ventilation. “The gain justifies the 
means!” I told myself, quoting an old 
adage of the chalk-faces ; and, fortified by 
this high moral axiom, I decided to take 
the plunge. 

The following day all Wu was thrown 
into a furor. Another ventilation strike had 
been declared, stated the Blare and the 
Screamer in a series of “Super-extra-ex- 
tras.” The air supply had been cut off en- 
tirely — and no one knew who the strikers 
were or what they demanded. It was sus- 
pected that spies from Zu were behind the 
plot. 

CHAPTER XXV 
Insurrection in the Air 

• Two “wakes” had gone by without ven- 
tilation. The land of Wu was in a state 
of profound disorder — disorder compared 
with which the disturbances of the pre- 
vious strike were as nothing. Once more 
business had come to a standstill; once 
more the thoroughfares, usually crowded, 
were almost deserted by the “scootscoots” ; 
once more the chalk- faces stood about in 
little knots, anxiously talking, their drawn 
features and worried eyes bearing testi- 
mony to the concern they felt. But now the 
temper of the masses was much uglier than 
before. On the former occasion, they had 
been fighting for a principle, and public 
(pinion had been with the strikers ; but the 
present outbreak did not seem to involve 
any principle at all. It meant merely suffer- 
ing, loss, and danger without any corre- 
sponding gain, and the people were both 
frightened and indignant, and in their an- 
ger and fear they had no hesitation about 
blaming the government for their trouble, 
on the theory that governments should 
know how to rectify all unknown ills and 
cataclysms. 

Consequently the Second and Third 
Class citizens, though usually meek as 



babes owing to their thoughtlessness, were 
becoming unruly and rebellious. They 
gathered in wild bands and processions, 
parading through the First Class districts 
and shouting, “We want air! We want 
air!” They stormed at the doors of the 
Ventilation Company, and even at the pal- 
ace of Thuno Flatum and demanded, “Air 
for our children I Air for our children !” 
They grew so bold as to flaunt placards, 
“A new deal in air !” “Give us a safe and 
sane air administration!” and “We stand 
for public ownership of the air !” And as 
if such radical declarations were not suffi- 
cient, some of the ardent air-lovers burst 
out in riots, wherein, on several occasions, 
the stone columns of First Class dwellings 
were scarred and damaged, and more than 
one First Class citizen was made to flee 
for his life. The insurrectionists, to be 
sure, were always suppressed by the ptffice, 
who, with rare good marksmanship, boast- 
ed a 98% record of hits against rebellious 
backs ; moreover, they made excellent use 
of the “sneeze-gas bomb” (a clever little 
weapon which produced a thousand 
sneezes to the milligram). Yet in the face 
of all such discouragements, the rebel 
tide was rising, and the authorities were 
frankly worried. 

Now I must confess that, after two 
“wakes,” the state of the public galleries 
was deplorable. The atmosphere, stagnant, 
hot, and heavy, reminded me of nothing so 
much as a New York subway at rush 
hours ; the odors were such that one would 
have held one’s nose had it been possible to 
do so and breathe ; the depletion of the ox- 
ygen had advanced so far that many per- 
sons were complaining of headaches, while 
many others felt as languid and dull as if 
they had been drugged. Plainly, matters 
were becoming serious — so serious that 
even I, when I stepped out now and then 
into the public corridors in order to sample 
the air, winced and shuddered and won- 
dered if I had not carried things too far. 

But grave though the situation was be- 
coming, there was now no turning back. 
Either I must carry the strike to a success- 
ful culmination — or else I must fail be- 
yond hope of recovery. 
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While the whole country was being re- 
duced to a state of acute distress, no one as 
yet suspected the source of the trouble. 
Yet, all the while, I was secretly moving 
toward my objective. As soon as the strike 
began, I dispatched a message to Dictator 
Thuno Flatum through one of those pneu- 
matic tubes which provide automatic mail 
service throughout Wu; and since there 
was no way of tracing any letter back to 
its point of origin amid the ramifications 
of the postal system, I knew that I was 
perfectly safe in this course. And, at the 
same time, I took care that Thuno Fla- 
tum’s reply should reach me in a manner 
equally safe. 

The following was my message; 

"To His Abysmal Excellency 

Thuno Flatum 

First of the First Class 

Prime Dictator and High Chief Potentate of Wu 

Greetings, along with a humble word from 
one of your subjects. The air ha.s been turned 
off, and will remain off until such time as I 
decide, to turn it on again. If, in the mean- 
while, you wish the ventilation restored, kind- 
ly announce in the Blare or the Screamer when 
and where you will grant me an audience. But 
before our meeting can take place, you must 
guarantee, on your word of honor and that 
of your ancestors, not to permit me to be mo- 
lested in any way. Should this condition be 
violated, the country will remain airless forever. 

Yours militantly. 

President People’s Better Air Association.” 

• On the following “wake” I dispatched 

a similar message, and again on the 
third “wake”; while Thuno Flatum, with 
characteristic stubbornness, still withheld 
his reply. He had had the poor discretion, 
however, to give out my letters to the 
newspapers (or, rather, his secretary had 
had such poor discretion, for Thuno Fla- 
tum was known to be too busy fishing ever 
to read his correspondence). Hence both 
the Blare and the Screamer, on three suc- 
cessive “wakes,” reproduced my commu- 
nications in full, commenting that they 
were manifestly the work of a madman 
who should be hunted by the police and 
sentenced to the violet ray. Subsequent de- 
velopments showed that the editor of 
neither paper suspected what an effect the 
public announcements were to have. 



Meanwhile the officers of the Ventila- 
tion Company, driven almost insane by the 
failure of the air supply, had turned frcmi 
their customary task of counting dividends 
in order to try to trace the reason for the 
lack of ventilation. All their inspectors 
and engineers were made to work over- 
time: I myself, much to my amusement, 
was instructed to exert myself diligently 
to locate the trouble; and, of course, I 
made a great show of seeming to comply, 
and bustled about my headquarters offi- 
ciously, flinging out orders by the dozen, 
and sending off my subordinates to search 
in places where, I knew, they would find 
nothing. That the cause of the air stoppage 
would not be discovered seemed a fore- 
gone conclusion; for the chalk-faces, 
thanks to their inability to see clearly close 
at hand, might search for years without 
being able to notice the all-important little 
wheel. 

By the third “wake,” the Directors of 
the Ventilation Company were in despair, 
Thuno Flatum and the other high officers 
of the state were said to be wearing a wor- 
ried expression ; the Dictator had cancelled 
an engagement to play “poli-boli” (an 
athletic game, played with marbles, espe- 
cially popular with First Class citizens) ; 
and riots were breaking out in scores of 
widely scattered places. Unless imminent 
relief were forthcoming, as the Screamer 
plainly hinted in an editorial, the “sneeze- 
gas bombs” would not be able to control 
the mobs. 

At the same time, the Blare, in a front- 
page article, reversed its previous attitude, 
and advised the Dictator to see “the mad- 
man who insolently terms himself Presi- 
dent of the People’s Better Air Associa- 
tion.” Conditions were becoming so criti- 
cal, the paper pointed out, that it would be. 
wise to clutch at any straw; indeed, the 
scarcity of air was ruining business, as was 
evident from the fact that bank clearings 
had gone down 75% in the past two 
“wakes.” If the strike continued another 
three or four “wakes,” the cost might well 
rise as high as 100,000,000 “silver fin- 
gers.” The possible cost in life was not 
considered. 



IN CAVERNS BELOW 

The argument of the Blare, as might 
have been foreseen, proved unanswerable. 
The people, loyal as always to the printed 
word, were clamorous in demanding that 
their Dictator see the ‘‘President of the 
People’s Better Air Association” ; and no 
one seemed to remember that only a few 
hours before, they had been equally clamo- 
rous in begging their Dictator to refuse the 
interview. But such little reversals of opin- 
ion were so common in Wu that I was not 
even surprised. 

Immediately I began making prepara- 
tions for that meeting which I now knew 
to be inevitable. It was not half an hour 
later when a new edition of the Blare de- 
clared that Thuno Flatum was awaiting 
my visit, and, in fact, had high hopes that 
our interview would end the strike. And 
it was but a few minutes after reading this 
announcement when I set out on my pri- 
vate “scootscoot” for the palace of the Dic- 
tator. 

I did not, however, go alone. To appear 
before the sovereign unattended did not 
seem either wise or safe, particularly since 
I had to present a proposal which, to say 
the least, was very bold. But who was to 
accompany me? This question was very 
simply answered. Had I not two thou^nd 
ventilation employees who were at my beck 
and call in all things ? Why not pick an es- 
cort of, say, about three or four hundred ? 

To be sure, I did not wish to take any 
of ray attendants into my confidence or let 
them suspect what I was attempting. But 
such was their stage of trained thought- 
lessness that it was as easy to keep the 
truth from them as from a three-year-old. 
Besides, there was a clever little device 
which I might employ to prevent them 
from manifesting any spark of intelligence. 
This was in the nature of the drug already 
mentioned, the drug known as the “muf- 
fler” — which employers had been wont to 
feed to employees, and which, by paraly- 
zing the cerebral centers, suspended all 
mental processes except the purely auto- 
matic ones, so that the victims could take 
orders with mechanical perfection, but 
were incapable of knowing, thinking, or 
feeling. 
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As the Ventilation Company, in the 
course of its business, always had a large 
supply of this drug on hand, I fed it to a- 
bout 400 of my followers; and then, its 
action being immediate, I ordered them all 
to take their places at once in “scootscoots” 
and follow me. 

With this magnificent array of suj^or- 
ters in ray wake, I lost no time in setting 
off on my visit to Thuno Flatum. 

CHAPTER XXVI 
Revolution 

• Realizing that I was attempting an ex- 
periment which might lead to disaster, 
I took one or two simple precautions be- 
fore visiting Thuno Flatum. The first was 
to disguise myself, for I did not want it 
known that it was a stranger, a foreigner, 
a “colored barbarian,” who was challeng- 
ing the throne of the Dictator. The dis- 
guise was accomplished simply enoi^h,, 
largely by means of some chalk-like pow- 
der, with which I made my face milky 
pale ; in addition, I used a pair of heavy 
amber glasses, so as to conceal the gray of 
my eyes ; and I steeped my hair in an ashen 
dye, in order to give it the complexion con- 
sidered normal. Thus equipped, I was 
hardly to be distinguished from the 
average man of Wu. 

But as I drew near the Dictator’s head- 
quarters, it occurred to me to take another 
precaution. Was I not in danger from fa- 
natics who, furious at my interference 
with the air supply, might waylay me and 
seek my life? With this thought in mind, 
I dropped back to a position toward the 
rear of the procession, after giving in- 
structions as to where my henchmen were 
to proceed. And well that I did so! When 
we had come to within half a mile of that 
brilliant cavern where Thuno Flatum held 
court, we were impeded by a rabble, partly 
curious, partly hostile, who flung stones 
and epithets, and distributed some “sneeze- 
gas bombs,” by which half a score of my 
followers were disabled. 

Fortunately, I myself emerged un- 
harmed ; and a few minutes later I arrived. 
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with the majority of my followers, in that 
great hall which I so well remembered 
from my previous visit to the Dictator. As 
on the former occasion, the entrance was 
guarded by a row of soldiers with twenty- 
foot pikes and triangular helmets, who 
stood statuesque and stone-like, not mak- 
ing so much as a gesture upon our arrival ; 
as on the former occasion, the walls w'ere 
emblazoned with white, red, and yellow 
lights, with enormous dragon-shaped ban- 
ners of green and vermilion, and with 
long lines of swords, pikes and helmets. 
And, also as on the former occasion. Dicta- 
tor Thuno Flatum sat before the rows of 
great mirrors on the raised platform, a- 
dorned with purple crest and a great string 
of rubies, while twenty attendants stood 
about, solicitous to watch every move and 
gesture of their imperial master. 

But how different was this arrival from 
my previous visit ! Then I had been forced 
to grovel and to approach the sovereign on 
all fours, waiting impatiently until his 
lordship should condescend to notice my 
existence. But today I marched boldly for- 
ward, with no hint of deference ; and my 
attendants, reduced to such a state of 
thoughtlessness that they did not know 
themselves to be in the presence of Thuno 
Flatum, unquestioningly followed my ex- 
ample. Not till I was at the very pedestal 
of the throne did I pause ; and then it was 
without any sign of submission. 

“Thuno Flatum,” I announced, with an 
abrupt bow, “here I am! I come at your 
summons, as the President of the People’s 
Better Air Association !” 

It was easy to see that my words had 
produced consternation. The helmeted 
guards, clearly revealed by their reflections 
in the mirrors, unbent from their stony ri- 
gidity sufficiently to allow the pikes to 
tremble in their hands ; the body servants 
of Thuno Flatum seemed paralyzed with 
amazement, and for the moment forgot 
their attentions to their regal master in or- 
der to stare at me in petrified unbelief. And 
a group of spectators, doing obeisance 
upon their hands and knees, collapsed with 
surprise, and did not regain their compo- 
sure for many minutes. 



Apparently never before had Thuno 
Flatum been addressed so familiarly ! 

The monarch himself seemed dum- 
founded and leaned forward in his chair 
until I feared he would fall out, staring at 
me with his binocular-like eye-pieces as if 
trying to see right through me. 

It was a moment before any of his at- 
tendants could recover themselves suffi- 
ciently to lift the megaphone to his mouth. 

“What is that you say?” he squeaked, 
when at length he was equipped with his 
speaking tube. “Do you know that you are 
addressing the Prime Dictator and High 
Chief Potentate of Wu?” 

“To be sure. Your Abysmal Excellency, j 
that is why I am here,” I returned, suave- i 
ly. “It would hardly suit my purpose to 
waste time on any lesser official.” 4 

The “Prime Dictator” glared at me. ’ 
Owing to the eye-pieces, the ear-pieces, 
and the nose-pieces that covered his face, 
it was impossible to see his expression 
clearly ; yet I am sure he glared at me. And 
his puny little form shook with such a vio- 
lence of wrath that not until his atten- 
dants had fanned him for five minutes and 
applied doses of cold water was he able to 
find words again. 

“Who are you, to speak to me in this 
manner?” he at length demanded, in ac- 
cents which showed that he had not 
pierced my disguise. “Your tones are the 
uncultivated ones of some Third Class 
viper! Do you not realize that you have 
been guilty of Contempt of the First Class 
— ^an offense worse than treason? Better 
men have been executed for less atrocious 
crimes !” 

• Exhausted with the effort of this long 
speech, Thuno Flatum had to be fanned 
again by his lackeys and allowed several 
minutes in which to recuperate. 

“What’s to prevent me from punishing 
your insolence?” he finally resumed. 
“Suppose I order you to be violet-rayed? 
I’ve more than a mind to do so !” 
Through the mirrors, I could see how 
the guards behind me began to creep for- 
ward, with their pikes pointed in my di- 
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rection, as if eager to commit capital pun- 
ishment upon me. 

Though I could not repress a shudder, I 
knew that I had no course except to he 
bold. “Punish me if you wish, Your Abys- 
mal Excellency,” I challenged, “but my 
followers cannot be disposed of so easily. 
Those you see here are as nothing to the 
hosts waiting to avenge me.” 

“What do I care for your followers?” 
snapped Thuno Flatum. “You cannot cow 
me with threats! Men of my Class have 
ruled for a hundred generations, and 
there has never been a revolt !” 

“All the more reason that one is due 
now !” I insisted. “Remember, Your Abys- 
mal Excellency, what power I hold ! I am 
more precious to you and your people 
than a thousand times my wfeight in 
silver !” 

Through the mirrors behind me, I could 
see that the guards were still creeping for- 
ward. Also, I could detect a gleam of 
mirth in the salmon eyes of some of the 
spectators, and realized that my words 
had been taken less seriously than I could 
have wished. 

But my trump card was still up my 
sleeve. 

“Remember, Your Abysmal Excel- 
lency,” I warned, “only one man in all Wu 
is able to restore your ventilation. That 
man is I. If I perish, the secret perishes 
with me, and you will all be turned over 
by lack of air.” 

Half-suppressed groans from the spec- 
tators, and from Thuno’s attendants, 
showed that this bolt had struck home. 

“How do I know you speak truth?” 
demanded the Dictator, with a furious 
blare of the megaphone. 

“Test me. Your Abysmal Excellency. 
If you will agree to my terms, I will re- 
store the ventilation at any moment you 
stipulate.” 

“You talk like a madman!” barked my 
opponent through his megaphone. And 
then, after a moment’s hesitation, “Still, 
there can be no harm in hearing your offer. 
If you do not keep your promise, there 
will always be time for punishment. What 
are your terms?” 



For a moment I did not answer. 1 stood 
staring at the Dictator intently and was 
moved almost to pity for this contempt- 
ible being, with his shrivelled limbs and 
artificial organs. Nevertheless, I picked 
my words with the utmost caution, for I 
could see the guards behind me still creep- 
ing forward by inches, while my own fol- 
lowers made way before them; and I 
knew that the success or failure of my 
venture might depend upon my next ut- 
terance. 

“Your Abysmal Excellency,” I began, 
“according to all reports, you have ruled 
long and notably. You have performed 
great services for the First Class and for 
your country. But it is not fair that any 
man, however willing, be harnessed too 
long with the yoke of state. After a time, 
his shoulders should be relieved of the 
burden, so that he may enjoy the pleas- 
ures of private life. It is for this reason. 
Your Abysmal Excellency — ” 

At this point, my speech was rudely 
halted. A blast of the Dictator’s mega- 
phone rang through the audience-chamber 
as shrilly as a cry for help. And Thuno 
Flatum, straining forward with quiver- 
ing form and face that turned all colors 
from white to purple, staggered out of 
his seat in his rage, shook his midget fist 
at me, and collapsed. 

It was several minutes before his at- 
tendants could fan him back to life and his 
thoughts could find expression. 

“What !” he howled through the mega- 
phone, after being restored to himself. 
“What is that you suggest? You impudent 
rat ! Do you have the daring, the effront- 
ery to ask that I — that I step down — ” 

Choked by the fury of his own words, 
he was unable to continue. 

• An uneasy glance at the mirrors showed 

me that the guards were still creeping 
up from behind, while my followers made 
way before them like sheep. I did not 
care for the looks of their long gleaming 
pikes, nor did I like the fascinated glances 
which the spectators were fastening upon 
the pike-bearers, as if awaiting s<»ne in- 
teresting exhibition. 
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Therefore I realized that I must lose tlo 
time. “Your Abysmal Excellency,” I 
pleaded, hastily, “you have caught my 
idea. For the good of your country and 
the restoration of ventilation, it is time 
that you step down, and that I step up — ” 

By now the Dictator had regained his 
breath sufficiently to interrupt me by bel- 
lowing through the megaphone. “So, you 
insolent hound ! Now we have your terms, 
have we? You would displace me on the 
throne! You would displace me — me 
Thuno Flatum, the High Chief Potentate 
of Wu! Seize him, guards! Seize him!” 

Before I had time to leap aside, I felt 
heavy arms about my shoulders and found 
myself pinned in the iron grip of three 
guardsmen. 

Though ready to collapse once more 
with the effort of so much speaking, 
Thuno Flatum was able to bawl once 
more. 

“Take him away! Away! At once! 
Waste no time! I’ll sign the death war- 
rant !” 

Vainly I strove to command my fol- 
lowers, to order them to my rescue. But, 
automatons that they were, they failed at 
the crisis; something had gone wrong 
with the operation of the drug, and they 
seemed powerless to obey. 

As the guards started to drag me off, 
I saw how excitedly the Dictator’s twenty 
attendants were laboring to restore him 
to life. 

“One minute !” I shouted to the guards. 
■“I must have another word with his Abys- 
mal Excellency!” 

The guards stood hesitating. One of 
them pulled rudely at my shoulders, while 
I repeated the request; but the others 
seemed doubtful, and by virtue of loud 
appeals I was able to restrain them until 
Thuno Flatum had recovered. 

“Take him away ! Away ! At once !” re- 
iterated the ruler angrily through his meg- 
aphone. “I’ll sign the death warrant! 
We’ll kill him by inches with sulphur 
fumes — ” 

While the guards started to drag me 
away once more, and my mind conjured 



up visions of suffocation by sulphur, I 
cried out in a last desperate plea. 

“One minute, Your Excellency! Re- 
member, if I die, you all die too! With- 
out me, the air will remain off forever!” 

“Without you, the air will remain off 
forever?” echoed Thuno Flatum. “Then 
let it stay off! What do I care? Have I 
not my oxygen tanks ?” 

And derisively he pointed to the steel 
tanks connecting with his breathing tubes. 

Quick as a flash, I saw my opportun- 
ity. “So you would breathe while your 
people smother?” I demanded. And then, 
turning to the guards, “Do your duty, 
men ! Take me away ! Thuno Flatum, your 
master, will still breathe oxygen, while 
you will all smother !” 

The effect of these words was electrical. 
One of the guards, releasing me with a 
hurried gesture, reached for his three- 
pointed helmet and flung it off, to reveal 
a gasping, perspiring individual close to 
the last stages of exhaustion. 

“I’m through!” he groaned. “By the 
gray hairs of my ancestors. I’m through! 
For wakes and wakes I’ve been suffocat- 
ing in this steel case ! I’m not going to go 
without air altogether! Let some one else 
be turned over if they want ! I’m going on 
strike !” 

“So am I !” announced a second guard, 
snatching off his helmet. 

“So am I!” snapped a third, and a 
fourth, and a fifth, until, in a moment, all 
the pike-bearers stood unhelmeted and re- 
bellious. “I’m going on strike ! On strike ! 
On strike!” 

“We want air !” one of them started the 
cry. And “We want air, we want air, we 
want air !” began to echo and reverberate 
throughout the whole great hall. And the 
guards, surging forward in an angry mass, 
lost all semblance of military order, but 
swung their pikes furiously in a chaos of 
rushing, pushing, scuffling, shouting 
forms. 

For a moment, Thuno Flatum was too 
thunderstricken for words. Then, as his 
attendants crowded about him protective- 
ly, I thought I heard his voice lifted dur- 
ing a momentary lull in the storm. “This 
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is sedition! Sedition! I’ll have you all 
violet-rayed ! I’ll have you all — ” 

But I did not hear the conclusion of the 
speech. Taking advantage of the hubbub, 
I had started hastily toward the door, or- 
dering my attendants to follow. 

An instant later, as I slipped into the 
safety of the passageway, I was aware 
only of the hoarse yelling of the guards- 
men and of the confusion of waving pikes. 
At last the Revolution had begun ! 

CHAPTER XXVII 
Triumph 

• Hardly had I escaped from Thuno 
Flatum’s audience hall when I noticed 
an athletic looking individual darting from 
the direction of the throne-room. Break- 
ing through the ranks of my followers in 
frantic agitation, he headed straight to- 
ward me ; while I, imagining him to be an 
agent of justice, hastened my footsteps in 
the effort to regain my “scootscoot,” 
which was waiting a few hundred yards 
away. 

But my efforts were futile. I was too 
greatly impeded by my attendants, who 
had been reduced to such thoughtlessness 
that they would not get out of my way; 
and, try as I might, my pursuer was gain- 
ing upon me. “Wait a minute there ! Just 
a minute !” he shouted, when he had come 
within a few dozen yards. “Just a min- 
ute ! I’ve something to tell you !” 

But, of course, the only effect was to 
spur my flight. 

Nevertheless, he finally caught up with 
me, puffing and panting prodigiously, just 
as I had reached my “scootscoot” and was 
about to dash away. And only then, as I 
turned in alarm to confront him, did I 
recognize the official yellow badge of the 
press ! 

“I represent the Screamer!” he gasped, 
when he had halfway regained his breath. 
“Let me have your story! Quick! The 
Blare man will be here any minute !” 
Surely enough, another individual, rac- 
ing toward us from far down the gallery, 
proved to be a reporter for the Blare! 



All at once I realized how foolish my 
flight had been. Though still in a hurry to 
get away, I could find time to present my 
story to both newspapers, with a wealth 
of detail. Although I did not quite fore- 
see the results, I already had a suspicion 
that the Blare and the Screamer would 
prove my salvation. 

In less than an hour the new editions 
were on sale, competing with one another 
in the sensationalism of their reports. “Air 
special! Air special!” I heard the news- 
girls crying from the court outside my 
apartment window, as I paced back and 
forth, trying to decide on my next action. 
“Insurrection in the guards ! Thuno 
Flatum defied ! Mysterious stranger de- 
mands throne as price of air! Read all 
about the great rebellion! Super-super- 
extra-extra ! Super-super-extra-extra !” 

Naturally, I rushed out into the gallery 
to buy a paper, but was able to do so 
only with the greatest difficulty, for people 
were flocking from all sides to get copies, 
and supplies were soon exhausted. How- 
ever, I did manage to get a Screamer, 
and this is what I read : 

“INSOLENT STRANGER CHALLENGES 
THUNO FLATUM 

MAN IN AMBER SPECTACLES WARNS, 
“MAKE ME DICTATOR, AND I 
RESTORE AIR” 

Guards in Commotion! Back Claims of 
Audacious Intruder t" 

There followed a highly colored ac- 
count of the day’s events, in which I was 
described as a “madman seeking to start 
revolution,” while Thuno Flatum was re- 
presented as “defending his position with 
the indomitable might and valor for which 
the First Class is so justly noted.” It was 
admitted, however, that I was formidable, 
being backed by an army variously esti- 
mated as between ten thousand and a 
hundred thousand fanatics, of whom sev- 
eral thousand had accompanied me to the 
Dictator’s throne-room. In the face of 
such a menace, Thuno Flatum was more 
than courageous — so the papers said — to 
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resist my demands, even though the coun- 
try should have to remain unaired for a 
few “wakes” more. 

As I glanced up from the paper, I could 
see that the people around me were pro- 
foundly affected by the news. For once, it 
seemed, an action of Thuno Flatum had 
not met with unquestioning approval . . . , 

“What’s that?” I heard a chalf-face to 
my left growling savagely. “So we’re to 
remain without air? Meanwhile the First 
Class can breathe from oxygen tanks! 
Let’s have air, I say! Air, air, air! What 
do I care who’s on the throne, so long as 
we can breathe .... Tell me, what do you 
think, brother?” he demanded, turning 
in my direction. 

“I thoroughly agree !” said I. 

“So do I !” exclaimed an indignant voice 
from our right. “The children haven’t had 
a good clean breath for three wakes ! Let 
Thuno Flatum’s own children be turned 
over, if he likes ! I want air for mine !” 

“So do I ! So do I !” other voices joined 
in. “Air, air for our children !” And hun- 
dreds enthusiastically echoed this senti- 
ment. 

• I was not unprepared for the events 

of the next few hours. Toward the 
close of the “wake,” I went out to stroll 
along one of the main galleries ; and, see- 
ing a crowd assembled in a great open 
chamber or public square, I hastened for- 
ward with the feeling that extraordinary 
news was abroad. Nor was I mistaken, al- 
though at first, amid the babbling of many 
tongues, I was unable to discover what 
had happened. All that I knew was that 
the people were gathered about in groups, 
chattering excitedl3^ and that the words 
“Thuno Flatum! Thuno Flatum! Thuno 
Flatum!” mingling with cries of “Air! 
Air! Air!” occurred again and again. But 
though I accosted many persons in my 
eagerness for information, none would 
take time to answer by more than mum- 
bled, incoherent phrases. 

Yet by mixing with the crowd and lis- 
tening, I managed to hear some telltale 
remarks .... “Why, I thought Thuno 
»would rule forever !” one voice exclaimed 



. . . . “Where did he run to?” demanded 
another .... “I don’t know. They say he’s 
hiding in the Third Class basements!” 
contributed a third .... “But I’ve heard 
he’s gone fishing!” a fourth added . . . , 
“Who’s at the head of things now ?”.... 
“No one, they say, till we get the air 
back.” 

From these scraps of conversation, one 
fact at least was plain. But who had over- 
thrown the Dictator? And was his fall 
actual or but a ruse? 

Gradually, however, other details be- 
came evident. Led by the revolting guards, 
a mob had stormed Thuno Flatum’s pal- 
ace, demanding immediate air, even 
though the Dictator must retire in favor 
of “the mysterious stranger with the 
amber glasses.” And when the ruler had 
refused, the tempest of resentment had 
risen and forced him to flee. 

It was but a short while later when, as 
I had expected, the Blare and Screamer 
came out with new editions. Their version, 
however, differed considerably from what 
I had just heard. For the benefit of his 
health, which had been affected by the 
strain of duties of state, the Dictator had 
been advised by his physicians to take a 
brief vacation, his whereabouts being con- 
cealed so that he might enjoy the greater 
seclusion. Both papers ended with the 
pious hope that their good sovereign might 
speedily recover. 

But both, at the same time, suggested 
that if the self-termed “President of the 
People’s Better Air Association” would 
restore the ventilation without further de- 
lay, he would find the people ready to 
grant any reasonable demand. 

Acting upon this hint, I dispatched im- 
mediate letters to both newspapers. At 
precisely four hours and a quarter after 
the beginning of the following “wake” I 
would turn on the air. And, exactly one 
hour and a quarter later, I would appear 
in the Dictator’s throne-room, where 
Thuno Flatum’s guards might identify me 
as “the mysterious stranger” of the amber 
spectacles. I would, of course, claim my 
reward immediately, and would make no 
guarantee for the continuance of ven- 
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tilation unless all my demands were 
granted. 

Having dispatched these messages, I 
yawned and settled down for a good 
night’s sleep. I had need of rest, for to- 
morrow, I knew, might be one of the 
crowning days of my career. 

CHAPTER XXVI II 
Luma the Illustrious 

• The following “wake” I arose early, 

since there were many things to keep 
me busy. First of all, I carefully prepared 
a .speech and wrote a letter, which I se- 
creted in my pocket for use later in the 
day; next I resumed my disguise, with 
the amber spectacles, the gray-dyed hair, 
and the chalk-colored face ; and then, tak- 
ing care not to be seen, I made my way to 
the side-gallery containing the rusty old 
wheel that controlled the country’s ventila- 
tion. There I waited, watch in hand, and 
at precisely the promised minute, I gave a 
turn to the wheel, and was instantly re- 
warded by feeling an invigorating breeze. 

Now, hastily, I made my way in a 
“scootscoot” toward Thuno Flatum’s pal- 
ace, where I was expected an hour and a 
quarter later. Gathering a hundred venti- 
lating employees about me, and ordering 
them to keep closely at my side, I acquired 
a bodyguard suitable for the royal position 
I hoped to assume: and, with these sur- 
rounding me, I hastened to keep my ap- 
pointment. 

As we sped through the various corri- 
dors, I noticed that the air was again in 
motion, that the heavy depressing atmos- 
phere of the past few days was already be- 
ing dissipated. And the people, observing 
the change, were crowding out of their 
homes in throngs, shouting and screaming 
at the tops of their lungs, “The ventila- 
tion ! The ventilation ! The ventilation has 
been restored!” — ^while in their jubilant 
excitement, they waved banners and blew 
horns and beat drums and distributed 
showers of little colored paper like con- 
fetti — behaved generally like school chil- 
dren at a festival. 



Drawing near the Dictator's palace, we 
were impeded by the multitudes who came 
forth to greet us, shouting and gesticulat- 
ing and executing little whirling dances 
to show their pleasure. All along the gal- 
leries they flaunted fls^s and placards 
bearing curious inscriptions: “Our king- 
dom for a breath!” — “We demand our 
daily air!” — “Air for all classes!” — “By 
air, and air only, shall we be ruled!” — 
“Where the ventilation fails, the people 
perish !” and — last, but not least — one that 
I may translate freely as follows, “Who 
steals my purse steals trash, but he who 
filches from me my good air has left me 
poor indeed !” 

It was with difficulty that I made my 
way through the long gallery to Thuno 
Flatum’s throne-room, for the crowds, 
recognizing me by the amber glasses, in- 
sist^ in pressing all about ps. Only the 
protective screen of a hundred attendants 
saved me from being crushed to death or 
tom limb from limb in the people’s eager- 
ness to catch a glimpse of me and show 
their appreciation. 

At length, however, I did reach the 
throne-room, where the guards acknowl- 
edged my presence by bowing till their 
palms scraped the floor, in the established 
fashion. As befitted a superior, I seemed 
not to notice their salutations, but strode 
at a slow and stately pace toward the 
center of the hall, and then, while thou- 
sands watched me in gaping amazement, I 
mounted the raised platform of red sand- 
stone, and stood on the throne of the Dic- 
tator. 

As I reached this regal eminence, sud- 
denly someone waved his hands furiously 
and broke into cheers ; and the multitude, 
accepting this as their signal, echoed the 
cries in a roar of acclaim that did not die 
down for many minutes. 

It was long before, by flinging both 
arms high in air and shouting, I was able 
to bring order to the gathering and to 
launch forth upon the speech I had pre- 
pared, 

“Fellow citizens of the First, Second, 
and Third Classes,” I b^n, “this is in- 
deed an auspicious occasion. For the first 
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time in more than three wakes, we can 
all breathe freely again. At great cost of 
personal sacrifice and labor, I have found 
a way to turn on the ventilation — ” 

At this point another salvo of cheers 
broke forth, combined with a pandemon- 
ium of stamping feet, by which my hear- 
ers sought to emphasize their applause. 

“At great cost of personal sacrifice and 
labor,” I resumed, “I have saved you all, 
my fellow citizens. For this service I claim 
no personal reward, for the satisfaction of 
rescuing my countrymen will always be 
sufficient compensation. However, I have 
a message to deliver. It is from your Dic- 
tator, his Excellency, Thuno Flatum.” 

• The throng had all at once become 
silent; several thousand pairs of eyes 
and ears strained forward eagerly, intent- 
ly, while, with a flourish, I removed a 
silver-sealed document from an inner 
pocket. 

“Here is a letter from Thuno Flatum,” 
I declared, well knowing that the people, 
being unable to see clearly close at hand, 
would have no way of detecting the false- 
hood. “Before I read it, let me introduce 
myself by the name which our beloved 
Dictator has always applied to me. I am 
called Luma the Illustrious.” 

“Luma the Illustrious! Hurrah! Hur- 
rah ! Hurrah for Luma the Illustrious !” 
thundered the mob, while hundreds bowed 
in token of obeisance. “Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 
Hurrah !” And from the rear of the hall 
there came a flaunting of green and ver- 
milion banners, in testimony to the patri- 
otic significance of the occasion. 

“Now listen carefully to the words of 
Thuno Flatum !” I shouted, unfolding the 
letter I myself had written a few hours 
before. 

And when the crowd had once more 
grown silent, I read in sonorous tones : 

"To His Highness, Luma the Illustrious 
Greetings and heartiest regards 
Since my poor health makes it necessary for 
me to renounce the duties of State for a time, 
1 wish that you, Your Highness, would rule in 
my place during my absence. I am confident 
that it would be impossible to find any one more 



competent than your eminent self. During my 
absence, the people must grant you the same 
unquestioning respect and obedience they wouW 
accord to myself. 

Faithfully your servant, 

Thuno Flatum, 
Prime Dictator and High Chief 
Potentate of IVu." 

For a moment, as I folded the docu- 
ment back into my -pocket, a thunder- 
stricken silence possessed the people. Then 
all at once they broke into such an up- 
roar as I had never heard before. “Long 
live Luma! Long live Luma! Long live 
Luma the Illustrious !” They cheered and 
yelled, while writhing and leaping and 
stamping and dancing in irrepressible 
glee. “Long live Luma! Long live Luma 
the Illustrious!” My ruse had succeeded 
even beyond my expectations ! 

Now, as never before, I realized the 
advantages of thoughtlessness. My hear- 
ers, being all Second and Third Class citi- 
zens, had been so thoroughly trained in 
this creed that it had never occurred to 
them to question my assertions. Already I 
had resolved that, as Dictator, I would 
make thoughtlessness compulsory. 

But alas for my high hopes ! Just as I 
was mentally congratulating myself on my 
success, there occurred an event that 
seemed likely to undo all I had accomp- 
lished. The audience had scarcely ceased 
shouting “Long live Luma! Long live 
Luma! Long live Luma the Illustrious!” 
when a commotion arose at the corner 
nearest the entrance, and I could see the 
guards swaying back and forth, as if to 
throw out some troublesome intruder. 

“What is it, men? What is it?” I 
shouted, indiscreetly, not in the least sus- 
pecting the source of the disturbance. 

Momentarily the commotion ceased, 
while the husky voice of one of the guards 
shouted back. 

“Your Abysmal Excellency, what shall 
I do? There is a man here who claims to 
be Thuno Flatum !” 

At these words, I was as near to heart 
failure as I ever hope to be. Momentarily 
a mist passed before my eyes, and I felt 
myself quivering and clutching at an iron 
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railing for support. Then, as the attack 
of vertigo passed, I could see how the 
crowd, awed by the magic words “Thuno 
Flatum," had made way near the source 
of the commotion, leaving a figure to 
wheel toward me on a “scootscoot,” ac- 
companied by half a dozen attendants. 

How well I recognized that shrivelled 
form, with the bald head, the toothless 
mouth, the ear-pieces and eye-pieces, the 
nose-tul)es and the megaphone ! His royal 
garments were, it is true, a little frayed 
and damaged; the purple crest upon his 
head was torn and bedraggled, the green 
and saffron of his uniform was soiled 
with muddy blotches, and the string of 
huge rubies no longer dangled about his 
neck. Nevertheless, I had seen enough of 
the Dictator to identify him even in his 
present shabby plight ! 

“Your Abysmal Excellency, this man 
claims to be Thuno Flatum !” repeated one 
of the guards, as the figure on the “scoot- 
scoot” drew to within a few yards of the 
sandstone platform. 

“Thuno Flatum! Thuno Flatum! He 
claims to be Thuno Flatum !” I could hear 
the mob echoing in surprise. 

“I am Thuno Flatum !” avowed the in- 
truder with an angry squeak through the 
megaphone. “I am Thuno Flatum !” 

• In that crucial fraction of a second, 

while all the world seemed to reel about 
me, I realized that in an instant I might 
come crashing down from my new- won 
eminence! I must act quickly — else all 
was lost! 

I do not know what it was that, in that 
desperate emergency, put the saving 
thought into my mind. But my brain was 
working with the fury of fever, and some- 
how, goaded by terror, I leapt at the one 
means of salvation. 

“Seize that man! Seize him! Seize 
him!” I cried, pointing to the newcomer 
with a swift imitation of anger. “It is 
a penal offense to impersonate the Dic- 
tator!” 

“It is a penal offense, a penal offense 
to impersonate the Dictator!” echoed the 
multitude. 



“But I am not impersonating the Dic- 
tator! I am Thuno Flatum! I am Thuno 
Flatum !” insisted the puny figure on the 
“scootscoot," while his thin right arm 
shook in my direction in imi>otent wrath. 

“Look at him! Just look at him! He 
claims to be Thuno Flatum!” I howled, 
with a sudden pretense at laughter; and 
rocked back and forth in feigned mirth. 
“When did Thuno Flatum ever wear 
soiled saffron ? When did he appear with- 
out the royal rubies ? Guards, seize the im- 
postor !” 

“Look at him! Look at him! Just look 
at him! When did Thuno Flatum ever 
wear soiled saffron?” yelled the mob, 
roaring with me in amusement more gen- 
uine than my own. 

At the same time, the heavy arms of a 
guard closed about the feeble, resisting 
figure. 

“But I am, I am Thuno Flatum!” he 
wailed for the last time. “It is you, you 
who are the impostor! Only listen, only 
listen — ” 

At this, he was greeted with louder 
laughter than ever, and the thunders of 
public merriment drowned out his words. 
Luckily for me, he was hidden from the 
sight of the majority: while those clo.se 
at hand could not see him clearly enough 
for recognition. 

“Guards, place him in a cell !” I shouted, 
when the peals of mirth had Ijegun to sub- 
side. “He is a dangerous madman! We 
will keep him locked up until — until 
Thuno Flatum returns!” 

As a corps of guards disappeared down 
a side-passage with the manacled Dictator 
and his attendants, the crowd burst once 
more into cheers, “Long live Luma ! Long 
live Luma! Long live Luma the Illus- 
trious !" 

CHAPTER XXIX 
New Storm-Clouds 

• In order to press on to more cntcial 

events, I shall not linger over my first 
few months as Dictator. Clad in the mag- 
nificence of my new office, I dwelt in a 
spacious suite of rooms with palatial 
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adornments and scores of attendants; I 
enjoyed the applause and veneration of 
millions who bowed before me as before a 
god ; my comings and goings were herald- 
ed with blasts of trumpets eind the rattle 
of military trappings ; I held court daily on 
the throne of Thuno Flatum, decided mat- 
ters of public policy and law and issued 
orders which, theoretically, could be dis- 
obeyed only under pain of death. 

Nevertheless, not all flowed smoothly. 
To b^in with, there was the secret oppo- 
sition which I had to face. Both the Sec- 
ond Class and the Third had accepted me 
readily enough as sovereign in the absence 
of Thuno Flatum and never so much as 
inquired why Thuno remained so long on 
his vacation; but the First Gass, it ap- 
peared, had not been trained to an equal 
degree of thoughtlessness, and hence could 
not accept me so unquestioningly. Many 
were the murmurs of complaint that came 
to my ears ; it was muttered that “Luma 
the Illustrious” was not really “First of 
the First Class,” as he claimed to be ; that, 
indeed, he was not First Class at all, but 
came of plebian birth. In proof of this 
blasting accusation, it was pointed out 
that Liuna was too healthy to be First 
Class; that his limbs were not shrivelled 
enough and he could actually walk long 
distances, like any Third Class nobody; 
that his natural eyesight was good, his 
ears useful without hearing tubes, and his 
lungs capable of functioning without arti- 
ficial aid; while he was neither bald nor 
toothless, as every “green-blooded” aristo- 
crat should be. In other words, he was a 
mere undistinguished interloper, without 
noble lineage or antecedents. 

So persistent did such complaints be- 
come that I finally resolved on desperate 
measures, and secretly instituted a drive 
against the First Class. One by one the 
worst offenders disappeared from home, 
to take up their lodgings in some remote 
cell; and only after detectives had thus 
disposed of five hundred trouble-makers 
did the other First Class citizens appear to 
agree on the wisdom of holding their 
tongues. Thereafter all who questioned the 
legitimacy of ray rule did so strictly in 



private; and the First Class was as open 
as the two other classes in acknowledging 
me as lord supreme. 

Meanwhile I was having other difficul- 
ties, due to my zeal to remedy certain 
evils. While living as a Second and Third 
class citizen, I had observed scores of 
things which had seemed in need of re- 
form ; and I now set about, as energetical- 
ly as I could, to better the condition of the 
people. But how obstinately the peqple 
objected to any betterment ! 

For example, there was the matter of 
the “scootscoots.” Having been shocked 
at the innumerable accidents, which cost 
hundreds of lives each day and more than 
once had nearly terminated my own ex- 
istence, 1 set about to establish a system 
of traffic rules. These were really what we 
of the Overworld would consider simple 
and reasonable : that all “scootscoots” keep 
to the right of the road, that green and 
red lights be installed to guide traffic at 
intersections, and that no “scootscoot” be 
permitted to travel faster than two miles 
a minute. Yet what an uproar was cre- 
ated by these innovations! It was found, 
indeed, that wherever the new rules were 
applied, the death-rate fell more than 
ninety per cent — but what did this mean 
to the speed-hungry chalk-faces? — noth- 
ing — less than nothing ! 

“Luma interferes with the rights of 
private property !” cried the affronted 
people. “He seeks to destroy individual 
initiative ! He attacks our ancient freedom 
to do as we wish with our own property ! 
If a man owns a ‘scootscoot,’ why can’t 
he drive it any way he wants? Traffic 
laws are confiscation!” 

Against this uproar it was impossible 
to make any headway. The new rules were 
violated almost as a matter of principle; 
people would risk fine and imprisonment 
sooner than submit. Bootlegging on the 
traffic regulations soon became a popular 
sport; men would openly boast of hav- 
ing offended, and violations became so 
frequent that, in disgust, I abandoned the 
law, and the people, with shouts of joy, 
returned to their old round of injuries and 
“turnovers.” 
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• Equally saddening were my experi- 
ences with the new food and clothing 
laws. Remembering my earlier observa- 
tions, remembering how the Third Class 
had often been ragged and hungry and 
how vast quantities of good food and 
clothes had been consigned to the fur- 
naces, I decreed that henceforth excess 
commodities should be distributed to the 
poor. But alas — what a blunder this was ! 
The outcry over the traffic rules was as 
nothing compared with the storm of pro- 
tests that greeted my latest move. 

“What! Give the excess to the poor?” 
howled the First and Second Classes in an 
indignant chorus. “Encourage shiftless- 
ness and indolence ? Reward improvidence 
and laziness ? Overturn that good old eco- 
nomic rule, ‘He who has most shall give 
least?’ Did our fathers give to the poor? 
Did they not burn their excess ? Then why 
depart from their time-honored rule? To 
change now would be to insult their mem- 
ories !” 

Most vigorous of all, however, were 
the protests of the National Food Pro- 
ducers and th4 United Clothing Manu- 
facturers, Unlimited. 

‘‘Your Excellency should realize,” they 
wrote me in an open letter, published in 
both the Blare and the Screamer, “that 
the profits of business and consequently 
the prosperity of the nation depend uix)n 
a scarcity of the vital commodities. So 
long as there is scarcity, people will pay 
high prices and stockholders will reap huge 
dividends; but as soon as abundance oc- 
curs, prices will sink and dividends will 
correspondingly wane. This is, you will 
agree, an intolerable condition, and should 
be avoided by every means at our disposal. 
Accordingly, we recommend that you re- 
peal the law forbidding us to burn sur- 
plus products.” 

Naturally, I paid no heed to this appeal ; 
but I knew that I was treading on danger- 
ous ground. From the First and Second 
Classes came renewed groans and rum- 
blings of discontent, which, despite all the 
efforts of the police, I could not suppress ; 
while, to my despair, I learned that hun- 
dreds of tons of food and clothing were 



still feeding the flames each “wake,” re- 
gardless of all my vigilance. Worst of 
all, the Third Class — to whom I distrib- 
uted vast amounts of commodities — were 
unsatisfied with what I gave them and 
clamored for more in such a grumbling, 
discontented chorus that I had almost 
more to fear from them than from the 
other classes. 

Yes, hard and bitter, hard and bitter is 
the path of a Dictator! Before a few 
months were over, I began to wish I had 
not launched forth on my new career. 

To make matters still more serious, re- 
sentment at my other reform measures 
was almost equally heated. Thus, there 
was the order against adulteration of the 
air supply, which brought down on me 
the wrath of my old employer, the Venti- 
lation Company; there was the rule rais- 
ing the military age of children from six 
to eight, which sent legions of patriots 
fuming to my palace in protest ; there was 
the law that spies must receive a trial be- 
fore being executed — which provoked 
widespread denunciation on the ground of 
its “sentimental weakness” ; and there was 
the enactment taxing the First and Sec- 
ond Classes no less than the Third — which 
almost led to armed rebellion before, in 
self-defense, I withdrew it and restored 
the good old conditions, in which only the 
Third Class paid taxes. 

Yes, hard and bitter was my path as 
Dictator! And, after the first half year, 
it was to grow harder and bitterer still. 

But before I tell of my further public 
difficulties, let me mention one private 
vexation. This was in connection with my 
good old friends. Professor Tan Tnim 
and his daughter Loa. 

For a long while, I had been out of 
touch with this estimable pair, and I had 
hoped that, in my new role as “Luma the 
Illustrious,” I would be able to elude them 
entirely. But such was not to be. One day, 
when delivering a public address in my 
throne-room, I chanced to notice two 
familiar faces among the front ranks of 
spectators, and I saw how a certain fat 
and bewrinkled lady was nudging an el- 
derly man, while pointing at me in ex- 
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cited recognition. Alas ! — even my amber 
spectacles and whitened face had not saved 
me! 

It was only a few “wakes” later when 
Tan Trnm, accompanied by his daughter, 
paid me a visit. In view of their many 
past kindnesses, I could not refuse them 
an audience, as I would have liked to do; 
but I foresaw that I was to have a diffi- 
cult time. And, indeed, they were to make 
things more than difficult ! 

• After cor^ratulating me on my rise, 

which they ascribed to the training I 
had had at their hands, the Professor ap- 
proached a delicate subject. Judging from 
the ogling glances which Loa cast me, and 
the admiring light in her little salmon 
eyes, it was all too evident that she, mag- 
nanimous creature, was willing to forgive 
me for past rebuffs! 

“How happy your success makes me, 
my dear boy !” enthused Tan Trum, wip- 
ing a tear from the corner of his eye. 
“How very happy! A great burden has 
been removed from us all. You need no 
longer be debarred — er — debarred from 
lifelong bliss. Loa has been faithful to 
you, my boy!” 

"Yes, I have been faithful !” echoed the 
blushing damsel, with her wrinkled face 
downcast. 

“We well realize your position, my 
dear friend,” continued the Professor, 
beaming upon me in apparent uncon- 
sciousness of my growing consternation. 
“Weighed down by cares of State, you 
have had no time to pay us a visit. Besides, 
it would be unseemly for a man in your 
high position to visit our humble quar- 
ters. To be sure, you might have sum- 
moned us here, but perhaps you hesitated, 
fearing to shock us too greatly. Is that not 
so, my boy?” 

“Yes, that is so !” I groaned. 

"You see, Loa,” the Professor went on, 
turning in a congratulatory manner to his 
daughter, "you see what a considerate 
lover you have! I always said that you 
were hicky, my dear. Yes, you are lucky, 
both of you! I wish you many, many 
happy years, blessed by — ” 



In desperation, I was ready to clutch 
at any straw. Remembering my last escape 
from the persistent pair, I interrupted Tan 
Trum hastily. 

“But have you forgotten. Professor? 
Have you forgotten ? Don’t you recall the 
eugenics test ?” 

Both my visitors smiled ttpon me be- 
nignly, as one might smile at the recol- 
lection of sorrow outlived. 

“Of course, we recall!” testified Tan 
Trum. “It was one of the great griefs of 
our life. Poor Loaf How she wept! I ac- 
tually feared for the girl's health. It was 
seven wakes before she began to show 
a normal interest in her wrinkles t^ain 1” 

“I didn’t care what happened to me!” 
added Loa, looking up with a demure 
twinkle in her eye. “Since you were lost 
to me, it didn’t seem to matter if I lost 
all my fatness. But now, of course, my 
dearest, all that is over !” 

“Yes, now, thank the gods, all that is 
over !” piously echoed the Professor. 

“I don’t see quite how,” I replied, 
weakly, while a stabbing sensation seemed 
to take me at the heart. 

"Why, it’s all as plain as light,” de- 
clared Tan Trum, still smiling. "Be more 
cheerful, my dear boy ! Since you are now 
a law to yourself, what do you care about 
eugenics? You can declare yourself 
eugenically fit, and who will dare to con- 
tradict you ?” 

All at once, as I realized the truth of 
these words, I felt a profound regret at 
having become Dictator. 

"To be sure, your former disbarment 
was valid enough,” rambled on the Pro- 
fessor, while in Loa’s eyes I caught an 
adoring flash. “Having no military an- 
cestry, you naturally weren’t qualified to 
become the father of a family. But now 
that you are in a high position, your sons 
won’t have to go out to fight and he turned 
over — ” 

I do not know how or why — perhaps 
it was the Professor’s reference to fight- 
ing — ^but at this point an idea leapt into 
my head. 

“All that is true,” I broke in. “I have, 
as you declare, no fighting ancestry. 
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Therefore, before assuming domestic re- 
sponsibilities, I must justify myself in my 
own eyes, if not in those of the people. I 
have decided that before I can — er — be- 
fore I can accept my happiness, I must go 
forth to the field of honor. Tomorrow I 
lead the army to battle !” 

This decision, though reached this very 
moment, now seemed unalterable and final 
— ^my one hope of escape. 

Both the Professor and his daughter 
looked downhearted. 

“Oh, but that isn’t necessary, my dear 
boy!” frowned the former. “You have 
too high a conception of honor!” 

“Why, it’s unheard of ! The leaders of 
the country never go forth to fight!” 
pleaded Loa, beginning to pout a little. 
^‘Their place is to make others fight! 
Their own lives are too valuable to risk 
being — ^being turned over !” 

“What do I care for the risk, when my 
country’s welfare is at stake?” I demand- 
ed, vaingloriously. 

And then, firmly entrenched in my new 
decision, I repeated, “Tomorrow I go 
forth to the field of honor! Upon my re- 
turn I shall send for you both. Meanwhile 
kindly give my regards to Tan Tal, Moa, 
and Noa.” 

As the tall form of the Professor, 
drooping a little gloomily, left the audi- 
ence chamber side by side with the rotund 
figure of his daughter, I still did not know 
that I had done more than to postpone 
the inevitable; nor had I any intimation 
of that whirlwind of events which was to 
make this my last meeting with Tan Trum 
and his family. 

CHAPTER XXX 
News from Zu 

• Anxious as I had been to avoid compli- 
cations with Loa, her coming had not 
been the only reason for my sudden de- 
cision. For a long while, the difficulties 
occasioned by my reform measures had 
been growing more serious and the voices 
of popular complaint more menacing; 
hence I was anxious to find some way of 
diverting public attention. Moreover, the 



war with Zu, which dragged on intermin- 
ably, was daily becoming more vexing; 
I still did not dare to antagonize public 
opinion by ending the conflict, as I had 
originally planned ; and, to make matters 
worse, the enemy had lately attacked with 
new energy and resourcefulness. Already 
they had wrested from us a stretch of 
Nullnull seven yards deep and fifty-nine 
yards wide — a defeat which, though our 
papers did their best to conceal it, had 
somehow become public knowledge, vastly 
weakening my prestige. 

I therefore realized that, in order to 
regain the ground I had lost, Wu must 
retake the ground it had lost; and I un- 
derstood that, in attaining this objective, 
my presence on the field would be the best 
stimulus to the troops. Not that I actually 
cared a pin for Nullnull ; but, knowing my 
reputation to be at stake, I was willing to 
risk all for the sake of a little of this bar- 
ren land. As to whether I was competent 
to lead the troops, I felt no doubt at all ; 
all our generals were so thoroughly versed 
in thoughtlessness that they did not seem 
hard to surpass; and, besides, had I not 
had six months’ experience during the 
World War, as a lieutenant in the Com- 
missary Department? 

No action since I had become Dictator 
evoked such enthusiastic response as file 
announcement that I was about to com- 
mand the army. The Blare and the 
Screamer, commending me in full-page 
editorials, expressed their thanks that I 
was ready to bring my people to “the most 
glorious turnover in history” ; the masses, 
acclaiming me in wild demonstrations, 
cheered and celebrated until one would 
have thought I had already achieved a 
victory, instead of merely having prom- 
ised one ; a delegation of generals did me 
the honor of a personal visit and embar- 
rassed me by presenting their plans, which 
were featured by an attack on the babes of 
Zu, whom they intended to slay in the 
cradle, in order to avoid having to slay 
them later on the battlefield. 

Now I confess that my own plans were 
a little vague. So weary had I become of 
the Underworld that I did not particularly 
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care if I should be "turned over” in the 
next engagement; however, I still had 
some prindples and did not hesitate to 
antagonize the generals not only by re- 
jecting the assault on the infants, but by 
vetoing other projects, such as the one 
calling for a Subterrain of unprecedented 
power, which would shatter the roof above 
the capital of Zu, burying the city and all 
its people amid the ruins. 

Not quite realizing how the disgruntled 
generals were to conspire against me in 
secret, I set out on a "scootscoot” in the 
midst of an army of a hundred thousand 
picked soldiers, who, with their three- 
pointed helmets gleaming savagely while 
they marched with their peculiar pranc- 
ing movement, made a resplendent and 
magnificent display. As we proceeded 
along the main avenues and galleries, the 
people came out to greet us with drums 
and banners, while they were shouting ex- 
ultantly, “Have a successful turnover! A 
successful turnover? A successful turn- 
over!” And the waving of banners, the 
stamping of feet, the discharging of toy 
explosives, and the glances of admiring 
eyes -were such as to make the heart re- 
joice, in haughty contempt of any minor 
incident, such as a "turnover.” 

Owing to the torrential applause, my 
advance was greatly retarded and several 
“wakes” were consumed in the march to 
the “depths,” as the natives termed the 
battle front. And, during the interval, tre- 
mendous changes were afoot. We caught 
intimations of these in the bulletins from 
Zu, which stated that the enemy, terrified 
at reports of my approach, were already 
thinking of retiring from the “top-line 
depths.” Due to the happy intervention of 
our Bureau of Public Delirium (other- 
wise known as the “Propaganda Office”) 
our spies in Zu had spread alarming re- 
ports as to the new Dictator of Wu; I 
was represented as a giant eight feet tall, 
who, thanks to his amber glasses, had a 
supernatural faculty of seeing close at 
hand, and was therefore irresistible in 
battle. The people of Zu — who, it ap- 
peared, had been as well trained in 
thoughtlessness as their rivals in Wu — 



had been greatly impressed by such re- 
ports, which they never thought of ques- 
tioning, particularly as the stories were 
circulated by those leading papers, the 
Fizs and the Pratler; and the consequence 
was that a wave of fear was shooting 
through the country. 

• To this day I am not certain just what 

changes occurred in that disturbed land. 
Our own papers, of course, were scrupu- 
lously unreliable, since a biased attitude 
was regarded as a patriotic .duty ; never- 
theless, I knew that there must be some 
kernel of truth amid all the multitudes of 
rumors. Stories of riots and insurrections ; 
stories of anti-war demonstrations ; stories 
of the citizens’ open refusal to go forth 
and be “turned over”; stories of a rebel- 
lion of the Third Class against the First 
and Second — all these came to us in such 
a continual stream that it was clear that 
something highly significant was develop- 
ing. 

Yet I was little prepared for the sequel 
when, on the fourth “wake” since my de- 
parture for the “depths,” we reached the 
actual war area. I recognized the region 
easily enough, by the tremendous chasms, 
such as the one which Clay and I had 
observed on our arrival in Wu ; besides, I 
could read everywhere the effects of war- 
fare in the torn and broken galleries, the 
corridors with walls blown out and with 
ceilings sagging or fallen, the rutted and 
broken roads, threaded with deep gul- 
lies, and the general effect of blackness 
and devastation, which had blotted out 
every sign of human life. 

Now it was that I began to look eagerly 
for the enemy, who were rumored to be 
in hiding hereabouts. My scouts pushed 
on ahead, being told to report any sign of 
hostile activity ; while I, pitching camp in 
the wilderness at one corner of Nullnull, 
impatiently awaited that engagement 
which would either "turn me over” or 
make my reputation forever as the savior 
of Wu. 

But once more I was ^o be disappointed. 
It has been regarded as one of the first 
principles of warfare, in all lands and ages, 
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tliat, in order to fight, one must have an 
enemy — and, in this case, where was the 
enemy? Alas! — he couM not be found! 
Had he undertaken a “strategical retreat” ? 
This seemed quite possible, for nowhere 
amid all that ravaged land could we catch 
sight of a warrior of Zu. It now speared 
that we could take all NullnuII without 
any loss of life ; but this, being against all 
established' precedents, which required a 
large "turnover,” would have gained me 
no glory. Hence I could do nothing but 
wait, hoping that the men of Zu would be 
so obh'ging as to show themselves as tar- 
gets; and, while I waited, several more 
"wakes” dragged past, and I was told that 
my own people were beginning to grum- 
ble at my want of action and were de- 
manding more definite "results.” 

I was on the point of marching cm, al- 
though much against my better judgment 
(for I feared a trap), when one “wake” a 
courier dashed into camp, breathless with 
haste, and demanded to see me at once. 
At first the man was so agitated that his 
face, instead of being chalky-pale, was 
Hushed a deep scarlet; and, upon being 
ushered into my presence, he was unable 
to do more than gasp out a few meaning- 
less monosyllables. 

"Your Excellency — Excellency,” he 
panted, when, having made deep obeis- 
ance, he stood before my chair, stream- 
ing with perspiration. “Your Excellency, 
I — I have just come from Zu!” 

“Yes — what of it?” I demanded. 

“Oh, Your Excellency — Your Abys- 
mal Excellency, the most wonderful 
news!” ejaculated my visitor, as by de- 
grees he regained bis breath. “The most 
marvelous, most miraculous news !” 

“What news? Out with it!” 

Still panting, and with chest powerful- 
ly heaving, the man paused for a mo- 
ment, the better to regain control of him- 
self. 

“Your Abysmal Excellency,” he re- 
sumed, in a less excited manner, although 
with his tense emotion still manifest, “I 
have just been in Zu! I have seen what 
none of our countrymen have seen! The 
news is still censored. But I know that I 



speak truth. There has been a revolution 
in Zu !” 

“A revolution ?” I cried, leaping to my 
feet, while my caller's excitement began 
to take fire in me. 

“Indeed, Your Excellency, a great revo- 
lution! The people have risen up and 
driven Oono Yuno, the old Dictator, from 
the throne. It was not because of the war. 
Your Excellency. They say he did not 
give them the right capsules to eat. And 
now they have a new Dictator.” 

“New Dictator? Who may he be?” 

"I wish I knew, Your Excellency. No- 
body seems to know. He calls himself Rah 
the Righteous. He is said to have the 
strangest looks of any man in the world.” 
“What does he look like ?” I demanded, 
growing more interested each moment. 

My informant hesitated. An expres- 
sion of fear shot across his face, now 
growing chalky white once more. "You 
are sure that you will not punish me, 
Your Excellency ? The tales are so stran^ 
that you will .not believe them. I do not 
know if I believe them myself.” 

“Come, tell me everything!” I insisted, 
half convinced that I was about to hear 
some fairy story. “I will not have you 
punished.” 

"Well, Your Excellency, I know you 
will laugh. No man like him has ever been 
seen before. They say his eyes are blue. 
And his hair is red.” 

"Eyes blue? Hair red?” I gasped. And 
I reeled backwards and felt ready to col- 
lapse. Had not the Tan Trums assured 
me, long ago, that red-haired natives were 
tmheard of? And had not my lost friend 
Clay boasted locks of a bright carrot hue? 

CHAPTER XXXI 
Rah the Righteous 

• Hardly had the courier left when I 
hastily dictated a letter: 

"Ta His Abystnal Excellency 
Rah the Righteous 
Dictator of Zu 

Whereas our army has been raaneuverii^ for 
■wakes on the ojrtsldrts of NullnuII, and has 
been unable to find any of your followers to 
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turn over, we conclude that your citizens are 
too craven to join us in battle, and therefore 
demand that you cede the whole of Nullnull 
to us immediately and unccmditionally. Other- 
wise, beware I Belligerently yours. 

Luma the Illustrious, 
Prime Dictator and High Potentate 
of IVu. 

This letter was, of course, duly written 
on the official stationery in the handwriting 
of the court scribe, and was in the com- 
mon language used by both Wu and Zu. 
But underneath the formal message, to 
which I affixed my signature with a flour- 
ish, I added the following words in Eng- 
lish : 

“For God’s sake, Phil, is it you? If so, 
let’s get together! Frank.” 

Knowing that these words would con- 
vey no meaning unless the new Dictator 
of Zu were my old friend, I hurriedly de- 
livered the letter to a messenger who, car- 
rying the pink badge of neutrality, was 
allowed to travel through enemy territory 
unmolested. 

Within a few hours. Rah* the Righteous 
would have the communication; hence it 
was with the utmost impatience that I 
waited. Meanwhile copies of my message 
were sent to the Blare and the Screamer, 
which printed it conspicuously, with laud- 
atory comments on my “firmness” and 
“courage” in dealing with Zu. 

Before the “wake” was over, the reply 
was in my hands : 

"‘To His Abysmal Excellency 
Luma the Illustrious 
Dictator of Wu 

Whereas I have just received your missive, 
and have read it with astonishment at your ef- 
frontery, I refuse unqualifiedly to accept any 
of your terms, and demand that you, for your 
own good, cede the whole of Nullnull to us. 

Defiantly yours. 

Rah the Righteous, 
Dictator Supreme and Sovereign 
Commander of Zu." 

It was with an amused smile that I 
read the above message. But what a leap 
my heart gave, how I paused in startled 
delight and almost cried out for joy at a 
little postscript, scribbled in English, in a 
well-known handwriting : 



“Thank heaven, Frank, it’s you! I’d 
given you up ages ago! Meet me the be- 
ginning of tomorrow wake at the end of 
gallery C 341, at the northeast end of 
Nullnull. Better come disguised. Phil.” 

Still unable to overcome my astonish- 
ment at the prospective reunion with my 
old friend, whom I had long lamented as 
lost, I passed a sleepless night ; and hours 
before the brightening camp-lights had 
announced the beginning of the new 
“wake,” I had risen from bed, disguised 
myself by means of a steel helmet and a 
long flowing black robe, and slipped away 
silently through the wilderness of gal- 
leries that tunneled the borderland of 
Nullnull. 

I well knew that the adventure was not 
without its perils; nevertheless, the hope 
of seeing Clay again more than sufficed 
to overcome my fears. Guided by a flash- 
light, I kept on at a steady pace through 
the darkness, until at length a welcome 
sign, stamped in the rock of the cavern 
wall, informed me that I had reached gal- 
lery C 341. 

Down this thoroughfare, which wound 
tortuously, I proceeded at an increasing 
pace, while my eyes explored the shadows 
in the hope of encountering a well-known 
figure. But it seemed as if I had traveled 
miles before finally the gallery came to a 
dead end just ahead, and I stopped short, 
dismayed and baffled. My friend was not 
to be seen ! 

Then, as I paused, removing my hel- 
met for the sake of comfort and wonder- 
ing whether to retrace my steps, a vagpie 
shape withdrew from the dimness behind 
a shelf of rock. At first, amid the black- 
ness of the cavern, illuminated only by my 
flashlight, the newcomer seemed more like 
a ghost than a human being; while, star- 
tled by his eerie appearance, and by his 
head and shoulders muffled in a heavy 
cape, I hesitated to speak. 

But, even at that instant, a well-known 
voice rang through the air: “Frank!” 

“Phil!” I called back; and, the next 
moment, we were gripping each other’s 
hands in a fervent clasp. 

I do not know how long we lingered 
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therCi bound in that delighted handclasp, 
or dapping each other on the shoulders 
with affectionate glee ; while, overcome by 
emotion, we were too greatly stirred for 
coherent speech. 

“Well, old fellow, let’s have a look at 
you !” at last ejaculated Clay, puffing out a 
flashlight and casting the rays full upon 
my face. “Say, how you’ve changed! 
You’re looking like your own grand- 
father!’’ 

"Years have gone by, you know,” I re- 
turned, not pleased by this compliment. 
“Now let’s take a glance at you!” 

• Clay pulled down the mantle that had 
half hidden his features, and I saw that 
his red locks were as abundant as ever — 
in fact, had grown long as those of a 
bobbed-haired girl. He had also sprouted 
a full red beard, which greatly added to 
his impressiveness, while his face bad 
subtly, unmistakably changed, and deeply 
graven lines along, his cheeks and brow 
bore evidence of recent suffering. 

“Say, old pal, I never expected to see 
you again this aide of Saint Peter’s gate 1” 
declared Clay, while I was examining his 
changed features. "I thought the light- 
nings had got you long ago, in the battle 
cavern, when we both ran for dear life !” 
“I thought they had got you I I never 
heard a word of you again till yesterday !” 
“Nor I of you ! By the devil — we’re go- 
ing to have a good time hearing of each 
other’s troubles ! I've had my share, 
Frank! And you look as if you’ve had 
yours !” 

“Oh, I’ve been all right,” said L “Let’s 
hear your story first !” 

“No, yours first!” he insisted, and 
seemed so hent on having his way that I 
yielded. Both of us took seats on a rocky 
ledge amid the obscurity, and for the next 
twenty minutes I recited the highlights of 
my recent adventures. 

“Jumping snakes, old fellow, but you’ve 
had a time of it 1” exclaimed Qay, when 
I had finished. "Ought to put it in a book 
when you get back ! But, at that, I don’t 
think you’ve got me beat one whit !” 
“No? What happened to you?” 



Clay settled back on the ledge, as if 
seeking a more comfortable berth ; and it 
was a moment before he spoke. Mean- 
while it seemed to me that I saw,, from be- 
hind a bend in the gallery, a sudden flutter 
of light, and a suspicious shadow moving. 
But thinking this no more than a sentinel 
on his rounds, I tried to dismiss it from 
my mind. 

“Well, old pal, let’s go back to when 
we parted,” Qay began his narrative, with 
a reminiscent drawl. “Both of us were 
pretty much in a hurry, with lightning 
bolts flashing all around and likely to 
knock us to the other side of tomorrow. 
I remember scampering down the main 
gallery, with the lightning just about miss- 
ing me on every side; then I dashed off 
down a side-gallery, where the lightning 
couldn’t hit ; but I was so mightily scared 
that I ran till my legs gave out. Then sud- 
denly I noticed that you were gone, and 
it came to me that you had either been hit, 
or else had dashed off down another side- 
gallery. So I started back and lost my 
head so completely that I cried out, 
‘Frank! Frank!’ at the top of my voice. 
Well, I had to pay for that fcdlyl It 
wasn’t a minute before I was surrounded 
by white-faced savages, whooping like 
wild Indians ; and they lost no time about 
tying me with wire and carting me away. 
Later I learned, that they were war-scouts 
from Zu, spying on their dear old enemies 
of Wu. 

“They bore me to their own country 
and threw me into a dungeon as a prisoner 
of war. Once or twice they were oa the 
point of executing me, but my red hair 
interested them so much that they changed 
their minds just in time to save my neck. 
Finally they decided to exhibit me in a 
circus as a ‘Wild man from Poko’ — ^the 
name they give to the center of the earth, 
where they thought I hailed from. But 
one day, owing to n^ ability to see close 
at hand, I managed to pick the circus lock 
and escaped. I turned my hair white by 
means of some stolen dye and whitened 
my face also — then played highwayman, 
waylaying an obliging old gentleman and 
forcing him to change clothes with me — 
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so that I could now pass as a native. By 
this time I had learned a good deal of the 
language and was able to start life as a 
Third Class citizen, after being sponsored 
by an agent of the Department of Public 
Unemployment, who arranged to have me 
swallow the Oath of Fidelity and take a 
regular job, in return for signing over my 
wages for the first hundred wakes.” 

“So, after all, Zu doesn’t seem very dif- 
ferent from \Vu,” I commented. 

• Clay laughed. “From all I can make 

out,” he observed, “they’re as much 
alike as the two halves of a split orange. 
Guess that’s why they hate each other so 
heartily.” 

“Guess so,” said I, while, as Clay set- 
tled back to resume his story, I thought, 
for a second time, that I could see that 
mysterious light and that strange shadowy 
form flitting across the darkness far down 
the gallery. 

“My new work,” continued my friend, 
“was as an employee of the Synthetic 
Capsule Producers, who manufacture all 
the country’s food. By heaven! — ^how I 
loathed that job! Alt I had to do all day 
was to mix vitamins in the bread-capsules, 
making sure that they got just the right 
proportion of every vitamin from A to X. 
I didn’t stick at that long, however; be- 
ing able to see close at hand, I made my- 
self so useful that I was promoted time 
after time, and after about a year became 
a Second Qass citizen. All the while I was 
looking for a way to escape to the Over- 
world, but couldn’t find any ; also, I made 
a thousand inquiries about you, but no 
one had ever heard of any gray-eyed man 
like you. So I kept on working for the 
Capsule Producers, who still kept pro- 
moting me, until at last I was General 
Distribution Manager — which means that 
I had pretty much the freedom of the 
works, without anything much to do ex- 
cept draw my pay. Then it was that I 
started the Great Salt Revolt.” 

“Great Salt Revolt?” 

“Yes, haven’t you heard of it? About 
the biggest thing that ever happened in 
Zu! All began through an accident, too, 



or rather, through experiment. You see, 
it had struck me that these chalk- faces 
didn’t put salt enough in their food, and 
you know how I’ve always liked salt; so 
one fine wake, when no one was looking, 
I emptied a few kegs of good old sodium 
chloride into a batch of dough being made 
into capsules for the whole country. The 
results were excellent, I thought — for the 
first time since reaching Zu, I could eat 
dinner with relish. But the natives didn’t 
agree. You ought to have seen the faces 
they made when they tasted those cap- 
sules. Some of them grew deadly sick — 
suffered acute indigestion, convulsions, 
and other severe symptoms, for they had 
been so long with only a bare pinch of salt 
that their systems couldn’t stand the added 
dose. I tell you, I never saw such wild 
times. There was riot, insurrection, almost 
civil war ! The people thought they’d been 
poisoned, and they stormed about the Dic- 
tator’s palace, crying, ‘We want better 
food, better food, better food!’ It was 
the funniest thing I ever saw.” 

“But, certainly, they could recognize 
the taste of salt!” I objected. “And, be- 
sides, chemists could analyze the cap- 
sules.” 

“No, they couldn’t recognize the taste !” 
denied Clay. “They’ve always had salt in 
such minute quantities that they don’t 
know what it tastes tike. And as for the 
chemists — of course, they made the anal- 
ysis, but who would believe them? The 
people had been so well-trained in 
thoughtlessness that they couldn’t recog- 
nize the obvious. So they went right on 
believing they’d been poisoned.” 

“Even so,” I argued, “what was to pre- 
vent the authorities from throwing away 
the salted food and distributing new cap- 
sules ?” 

“Nothing, nothing at all would prevent 
it!” Through the darkness, from the 
ledge of rock where Clay sat, I heard a 
peal of laughter. “Nothing at all to pre- 
vent it, Frank! They did just as you sayl 
But they were reckoning without me!” 

“Without you?” 

“Yes, without me! You see, I had my 
own little game to play. It had come to 
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UK that whoever controlled the food con- 
trolled the country — and I was getting 
tired of a second-rate position. In my job 
as General Distribution Manager, it was 
easy enough to get access to the food vats 
— and I arranged to have a few more 
kegs of salt poured into the capsule mix- 
ture every time as it was made. 

“Then how the sparks did fly! The 
people, hit in their most vital spot, were 
in a revolutionary mood ; already old Oono 
Yuno was tottering on his throne. When 
I felt that it was about time to strike, I 
circulated an anonymous letter, stating 
that I, and I alone, knew how to remove 
the poison from the food — and ofliering to 
give a demonstration. I won’t weary you 
now, Frank, with the details; it’s enough 
to say that, when the people found that I 
could keep my promise and give them un- 
adulterated food, they hailed me as their 
savior, threw over Oono Yuno and his 
party, whom they blamed for the bad cap- 
sules, and installed me in his place as Dic- 
tator, pledged to a policy of ‘No salt in 
the bread!’ So here I am! A wonderful 
sort of Dictator, don’t you think ?” 

• Once more Clay’s laughter rang mer- 
rily through the darkness. 

“We’re a beautiful pair of Dictators, 
Phil !” said I, joining in his laughter. 

But my mirth rvas cut short abruptly, 
for did I not again see a mysterious 
shadow shifting amid the dimness far 
down the gallery? 

Qay, however, could see nothing, 
though he strained his eyes in the attempt. 
Dismissing the apparition as a creature of 
my imagination, he slapped me heartily 
on the shoulder, and resumed. “Yes, old 
boy, we’ve both struck our gait at last! 
A lovely couple of dictators! But say, 
d(Mi’t jrou know that we shouldn’t meet 
like this for a friendly chat ? We’re sup- 
posed to be enemies !” 

“Yes, deadly enemies !’’ I laughed, giv- 
ing him a playful jab in the ribs. 

“If we were found together, it would 
be treason!” he went on, lightly. “Dic- 
tators of rival coimtries aren't expected 
to be friends ! It’s against all the rules I” 



“Well, I’ll tell you, Phil,” I urged, com- 
ing to the matter that was closest to my 
heart, “we don’t have to keep on break- 
ing the rules. What do you say if we both 
chuck this dictator job and make a dash 
for home and the open air? I know all 
about the ventilation flues, and if we tried 
the climb, by means of ropes — ” 

Even through the shadows, I could see 
my friend shaking his head disapproving-' 
ly. “Hold on there, just a minute, Frank! 
What the devil’s getting into you !” he in- 
terrupted, a little resentfully. “Here I am, 
beginning to enjoy myself for the first 
time, and now you tell me to leave! I’ve 
only been Dictator a few wakes, you 
know. I want to hang on a while and find 
out what it feels like.” 

“Ob, you’ll find out, all right!” I pre- 
dicted, remembering my own experiences. 

“Besides,” he pursued, in a little more 
somber tone, “don’t you think that we 
both ought to try to settle things down 
here before making our get-away? I mean, 
about this war. What it’s all about, I don’t 
know — so why not end it? Suppose we 
fix up a little treaty ?” 

“A very good idea,” I agreed. 

“We’ll have to split up Nullnull between 
Wu and Zu about fifty-fifty. Then we’ll 
both claim a glorious victory, and the most 
thoughtless patriots everywhere will be 
satisfied. First, of course, you and I will 
have to conduct some diplomatic nego- 
tiations, couched in the deadliest and dull- 
est language. Then we’ll meet formally 
as enemies, and sign the treaty. After that, 
the war will be over, and everyone will 
go home happy.” 

“Splendid!” I approved. Yet already a 
suspicion crossed my mind that not every- 
thing would work out as Clay bad pre- 
dicted. 

“Well, old fellow, I suppose I’d better 
get along back to my followers,” remarked 
my friend, as he rose from his ledge and 
took my hand in a warm grip. “Might be 
missed if I stayed away too long. Guess 
you’re in the same boat yourself. Good- 
bye, old pal 1 See you again soon !” 

How soon he was to see me, and under 
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what distressing circumstances, was a mat- 
ter still beyond my knowing. 

Yet, as I started off again through the 
black recesses, the sight of a shadowy 
shape and of a faint swaying light startled 
me once more like a silent warning. 

CHAPTER XXXII 

Toppling Thrones 

• According to our agreement, the Dic- 
tator of Zu and I lost no time about 
negotiating for peace. Our messages, true 
to the native custom, were phrased in the 
most pompous and ponderous language, 
conveying the impression that we dis- 
dained words of under six syllables; yet 
we were not so ruled by formality that 
we lost sight of our object. Within about 
thirty “wakes,” we had come to the stage 
of arranging an armistice ; and Clay and 
I, meeting with great bluster and cere- 
mony at the border line of the two coun- 
tries, but giving no sign of mutual recog- 
nition except for an occasional sly wink, 
duly affixed our signatures to the docu- 
ment which officially ended the war be- 
tween Wu and Zu. 

All this, however, was not quite so easy 
as it may sound. Both of us were splashing 
in stormy waters — ^more stormy, perhaps, 
than either of us realized. I was unable to 
keep close track of events in Zu, for the 
waves were dashing so threateningly over 
my own head that I had no time for out- 
side affairs. But I was soon to learn how 
closely Clay’s experience paralleled mine. 

Never had any of my acts aroused such 
opposition as the attempt to establish 
peace. Even the move to tax the First and 
Second Classes had been less tempestuous- 
ly received; the Blare and the Screamer 
openly condemned me as “capitulating to 
the enemy,” and were not silenced even by 
my threat to suspend their publication ; the 
people rose in mass demonstrations, shout- 
ing “Down with Zu ! Down with Zu !” I 
was the recipient of innumerable petitions 
which warned against “Peace without vic- 
tory!” and protested that “No honorable 
settlement is possible until the enemy 
turnover is double our own.” 



At the same time, insidious propaganda 
was being passed by word of mouth 
through every pit and gallery of the land. 
“What is to become of the munition 
makers if we end the war?” it was asked. 
“They will lose heavily on their invest- 
ments.” .... “Yes, and a million men will 
be thrown out of work,” it was added 
.... “Have we none of the ancient hardi- 
hood of our fathers?” others would cry. 
“Do we pusillanimously dread to be turned 
over ?”.... “Let us not surrender until 
Nullnull is wholly ours !” still others would 
shout. “We must make the world safe for 
the First Class !” And, mingled with these 
cries, there were exclamations about “The 
lofty ideals of the battle caves!” “The tri- 
umph of thoughtlessness!” and “The 
turnover to end turnovers !” until the peo- 
ple were in such a frenzy that nothing I 
said was able to reach them. 

I was fast approaching despair and was 
even debating whether it would not be bet- 
ter to renew the war than to risk a revolu- 
tion, when a series of unprecedented 
events put an end to all my plans. 

Early one “wake” shortly after rising 
from a sleepless bed, I picked up a copy of 
the Screamer and was greeted by news 
that, I fear, made my eyes fairly bulge out 
of my head : 

REBELLION IN ZU! 

Rah the Righteous Overthrown! 

Country in Turmoil! 

“A counter-revolution broke out yesterday in 
Zu. owing to charges of railitar>' authorities 
that Dictator Rah the Righteous was betraying 
his people into a disgraceful peace. Substan- 
tiating their accusations of treason against the 
people’s interests, they produced the testimony 
of two sworn witnesses who asserted that one 
wake, shortly after Rail’s accession to power, 
they followed him as he made his way in dis- 
guise into a remote gallery at the border line 
of Nullnull. There he held an illicit conversa- 
tion with one whom, they say, is high in the 
circles of the Government of Wu; in fact, they 
claim to have identified the second man as no 
less a personage than our own Dictator. 

“This tale, which can only be held to be a 
gross libel so far as Luma the Illustrious is 
concerned, has been accepted without question 
by the people of Zu. As a result, they have 
stormed the royal palace, demanding resump- 
tion of the war and threatening the life of Rah 
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the Righteous, who is now known as Rah the 
Treasonous. Rah himself is believed to have 
escaped, although there are reports that he was 
lynched by an infuriated mob. The former 
Dictator, Ooho Ynno, is said to be on his way 
back to resume power.” 

• It is impossible to describe with what 

emotion I read this account. That the 
throne of Zu had cracked ; that the Dicta- 
torial power had been split asunder; that 
the renewal of war was likely — all this ap- 
peared as nothing ; my one great, my over- 
whelming concern was with Clay. Where 
was he now? Had he escaped the mad- 
dened multitude? Or was he already a 
martyr to their bloodthirsty frenzy ? 

With excited haste, I rushed to my 
secretary and gave orders that scouts be 
sent out, and that if any one answering to 
the description of the former Dictator of 
Zu was found, he was to be offered a sanc- 
tuary in Wu. There seemed, it is true, 
small chance that he would be found ; but, 
in my terror for my friend’s safety, I 
wished to leave no stone unturned. 

Hardly had I issued my orders when one 
of my palace guards approached \^ith 
every evidence of excitement. After bow- 
ing to the floor in the established manner, 
he addressed me hastily. 

“Your Abysmal Excellency, there is a 
vagabond outside who asks to see you. I 
told him it was impossible, that you were 
tied up in a conference ; but he insisted un- 
til I had a mind to throw him into the dun- 
geon to cool his impatience. Finally he 
gave me a bit of paper, and said that if I 
passed it to you, you would understand. He 
must be a madman. Your Excellency, for 
the paper is filled with a meaningless 
scrawl.” 

“Let me see it 1” I demanded as I fairly 
snatched at the rumpled notepaper which 
the guard held out. 

I am sure that the man, thoughtless 
though he was trained to be, was sur- 
prised to note the gasp of astonished joy 
with which I glanced at the paper, and the 
agitated haste with which I demanded, 
“Quick 1 Show the visitor in !” 

As the guard saluted and left, I began 
to pace rapidly back and forth, while read- 
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ing over and over again those few words 
in a handwriting I knew so well ! 

A minute later, a queer-looking figure 
entered the room. I do not wonder that 
the guard had called him a vagabond ; his 
robe was ripped and torn in a hundred 
places, and here and there it was stained 
with splashes of blood ; a dark hood was 
drawn over his face, concealing the hair 
and the features ; his eyes looked out at me 
from behind binoculars, such as were 
worn by near-sighted citizens; his long, 
cone-shaped hat was battered and dented 
as if from a scuffle, and the black glove 
was missing from his right hand. 

My visitor waited until the guard had 
left; then he removed his binoculars and 
threw off his hood to reveal a figure famil- 
iar and yet strange. For a moment I gaped 
in astonishment at that closely cropped 
head and that face from which every ves- 
tige of a beard had been shoved — at those 
eyes, deeply sunken as if from a sleepless 
vigil — at the long, drawn features, with 
the worn and ravaged lines. “Phil !” I ex- 
claimed. “I hardly recognized you !” 

“No wonder !” he returned, wearily, as 
he sank down upon a chair. “I've been 
through hell itself !” 

, “But you’re here at last ! That’s the main 
thing!” I rejoiced. “Heavens, you don’t 
know how worried I was 1” 

“You don’t know how worried I was, 
old pal !” he replied as he wiped his per- 
spiring brow and shook his shorn head 
dolefully. “I ought to have taken your ad- 
vice, Frank. This Dictator business doesn’t 
agree with me !” 

“How did you escape?” I inquired. 
“The paper says — ” 

“Says that Rah the Righteous is about 
done?” he interrupted. “Well, there isn’t 
so very much left of him. There wouldn’t 
have been even mince meat if that mob had 
gotten me. It was a mighty close call.” 

He paused, mopped his brow once more, 
and continued. 

“By God! When I heard the rabble 
streaming through the streets, crying for 
my blood, you can believe me, did man, I 
was scared. I had to think fast ! I took just 
about the quickest shave of my life, cut- 
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ting off my red hair and whiskers. Then I 
pasted them on a dummy, which I placed 
near the palace entrance. While the mob 
was storming the gates, trying to get at 
that old scarecrow, I slipped on these bi- 
noculars and hood, dressed in servant’s 
clothes, went out by the back entrance, 
mixed with the mob, and even joined in 
yelling, ‘Down with Rah the Righteous !’ 
and finally escaped through a side-gallery 
and took a ‘scootscoot’ here. I’ve been all 
night at it! At the border of Wu I had a 
tussle with some sentries and laid three 
of them flat before I made my getaway. 
That explains my nice society appearance, 
old pal.” 

With a rueful grimace, he looked down 
at his torn, blood-spattered clothes. 

“Well, don’t mind that, Phil, old boy !” 
I said, coming to him and slapping him 
heartily on the shoulder. “I’ll look out for 
you now. We’ve stuck together most of 
our lives, and I guess we can stick it out 
just a little longer.” 

Yet, even as I uttered these words, I 
realized how embarrassing it would be 
for me to be found sheltering the runaway 
Dictator of Zu. 

CHAPTER XXXI 1 1 
Toward the Light 

• It was only three “wakes” later when 

catastrophe struck. 

During the interval, I had been shelter- 
ing Clay the best I could, trying to keep 
him disguised and hidden, laying out a fu- 
ture course of action. Many were our hur- 
ried little talks in which we decided that 
the only safety for either of us lay in the 
Overworld ; however, since premature 
flight would be worse than none at all, we 
were making our plans coolly and deliber- 
ately. Already I had withdrawn the mili- 
tary guard from the tubes ; I had secreted 
a quantity of hooks, ropes, and other 
climbing tackle at the base of one of the 
flues, which, I knew, led upward to the 
overworld; I had taken steps to secure 
quantities of concentrated food, medical 
supplies, and other necessities, to be 
strapped in knapsacks about our backs. 



But before these projects were com- 
plete, the tempest broke. Each day I had 
seen it brewing more threateningly, and all 
my efforts against it were fruitless. The 
report of the overthrow of the dictator of 
Zu and the statement that he and I had 
been suspected of collusion had taken 
dangerous fire in the public mind ; dema- 
gogues, too numerous to suppress, had 
risen to warn the people that I was “con- 
spiring against their interests” ; and these 
charges, added to complaints about my 
conclusion of an “inglorious peace,” could 
not but have an effect upon a public so far 
advanced in thoughtlessness as the people 
of Wu. 

Worst of all my visitor from Zu, on the 
third “wake” after his arrival, had unwit- 
tingly betrayed me. It would be impossible, 
I knew, for him to stay hidden forever; 
but I had hardly expected him to reveal 
himself just when he did — not that I blame 
him. The whole affair was an unfortunate 
accident; for when he came out of the 
rooms where I had told him to remain, he 
had expected to find me alone. But alas ! 
I was just being interviewed by a report- 
er for the Screamer! Too late I saw Clay, 
on whose face a stubbly red beard was a- 
gain beginning to sprout. Too late I mo- 
tioned him to retreat. The knowing gleam 
in the eyes of the reporter showed that he 
had seen all ! 

To threaten the journalist, to offer him 
a bribe, would only have been to make him 
more suspicious, and hence more danger- 
ous ; my only hope was that he would mis- 
interpret what he had seen. But in this 
hope I was to be cheated. Only a few hours 
later, the Screamer appeared with a special 
edition, describing the “mysterious stran- 
ger” seen in the home of Luma the Illus- 
trious — & stranger whose “foreign origin” 
was evident from his queer appearance. 
It was stated that his eyes were of an out- 
landish blue, and that his stubbly hair was 
faintly red — ^a color attributed to only one 
man in all history. Could it be that the out- 
cast Dictator of Zu had found shelter be- 
neath Luma’s roof? Was Luma plotting 
with Rah the Righteous against his own 
people ? 
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I have always held that the citizens of 
Wu cared little about Rah the Righteous ; 
but so perilously inflamed were they that 
it required no more than a spark to set off 
the conflagration. 

The storm burst over me with cataclys- 
mic suddenness. I had been having one of 
my many little discussions with Clay, talk- 
ing over old times and planning for the fu- 
ture, when I heard a tremendous thumping 
' at the door. I opened it to admit one of the 
guards who entered in such excitement 
that he forgot the customary formality of 
bowing till his palm scraped the floor. His 
face, normally white, had grown red with 
agitation; his hands fluttered; his salmon 
eyes gaped wide with bewilderment and 
alarm. “Excellency!” he gasped. “Your 
Abysmal Excellency! Quick! The mob! 
The mob ! Come ! Look ! See ! Quick !” 
“What’s that?” I demanded, startled. 
“What about the mob?” 

“Come ! Look ! See !” he repeated, start- 
ing away down the long greenish-yellow 
gallery. 

Exchanging frightened glances. Clay 
and I followed in silence until we had 
reached the further end of the palace, 
where the guard lifted a little slit of stone 
in one of the walls — a fragment barely an 
inch across, just enough to permit us a 
peep through the thick partition, while 
keeping us safe from observation. 

• Instantly a confusion of savage cries 
came to our ears — cries fierce, shrill, 
blood-curdling as the war-shouts of em- 
battled Apaches. “Down with Luma! 
Down with Luma! Down with Luma! 
Lynch him ! Stab him ! Massacre him !” 
I heard, mingled with yells of, “Back 
with Thuno Flatum! Back with Thuno 
Fl^ltum ! Long live Thuno Flatum !” And, 
peering through the little slit in the wall, 
I witnessed a sight that made my heart 
give a ferocious leap and my hair prickle 
as if ready to stand on end. 

Back and forth, through the gallery out- 
side, an excited throng was parading. 
Hundreds deep, they moved with a 
swarming fury; their eyes showed fierce 
and bloodshot in the greenish-yellow light ; 



their arms swung through the air with ve- 
hement gesticulations. Some brandished 
sticks and poles frenziedly; some held 
ropes coiled into nooses ; some waved fag- 
gots ready for lighting, while all, as if pos- 
sessed by demons, howled over and over 
again that bloodthirsty refrain, “Down 
with Luma ! Down with Luma ! Down with 
Luma! Kill the traitor! Murder him! 
Turn him over !” 

At the same time, there came a tremen- 
dous battering sound from one corner of 
the wall — a sound as of a sledge-hammer 
striking. 

“They’re pounding down the gates!” 
whispered the guard as he hastily shoved 
the slit of stone into place again. “Can’t 
hold them back much longer !” 

“Can’t hold them back!” I moaned 
agreement, knowing that no wild beast was 
more to be feared than that mad rabble. 
And then, frantically turning to Clay, who 
stood watching with eyes half popping out 
of his head in horror, I screamed, “Come ! 
There’s no time to lose !” 

At sprinting speed, we ran back through 
the gallery, then down a side-passage be- 
neath the palace, where we paused long 
enough to secure provisions and disguise 
ourselves — Clay by assuming again the 
garb in which he had escaped from Zu, and 
I by smearing my face with white powder, 
exchanging my royal clothes for a plain 
black robe,.and covering my eyes with daric 
glasses. 

Already, from the palace above us, we 
could hear the screaming of the mob. 

“They’ve broken in!” I muttered. “In a 
minute they’ll be down here !” 

“Let’s be off !” he nodded ; and while the 
howling of the multitude grew louder, we 
started off down a dark and winding tun- 
nel sloping deep underground. 

Neither of us spoke as we hastened a- 
lortg, scarcely daring to turn on a flashlight 
to guide us. But well enough we knew our 
destination — ^the base of the ventilating 
flue, where we had concealed the climbing 
tackle by which we hoped to reach the 
Overworld. 

In a straight line, this point was not far ; 
but, in order to avoid detection, we had to 
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circle miles out of our way, through ob- 
scure and little-used corridors. Hence 
hours passed before we had approached 
the safety point. And then, for a few min- 
utes, we had to face a greater peril. Sepa- 
rating us from the ventilation flue was a 
stretch of a more frequented avenue, from 
which neither of us might easily escape. 

Yet, there being no choice, we faced the 
danger resolutely, and, trusting to our dis- 
guise, stepped boldly out of hiding. 

Emerging into the wider thoroughfare, 
we found the people crowding back and 
forth excitedly; but, fortunately, none 
seemed to take notice of us. The “scoot- 
scoots” rushed hither and thither as crazi- 
ly as ever, several of them missing us by 
inches; while a newsgirl raced here and 
there squeaking furiously, “Latest 
^creamer! Buy the latest Screamer! 
Super-super -super-extra-extra -extra ! 
Great revolution! Luma the Illustrious 
abdicates ! Thuno Flatum restored to pow- 
er ! Super-super-super-extra-extra-extra !” 

“Super-extra-extra! Buy the latest 
Blare I heard from another side. “War 
with Zu breaks out again ! Thuno 
Flatum sends troops to the depths ! Huge 
turnover ! Subterrain attacks renewed ! 
Buy the latest Blare! Super-extra-extra 1” 

As if to emphasize the truth of these 
words, we caught a glimpse of marching 
helmeted forms, hundreds upon hundreds, 
tramping with a prancing military motion 
along a side-gallery, while over them the 
green and vermilion banners demonstra- 
tively waved. 

At the same time, a turn in the gallery 
enabled us to glance into the mile-deep 
vastness of a prodigious chasm, such as we 
had seen on arriving in the Underworld. 
Far beneath us, in the eerie depths, we ob- 
served multitudes of tiny forms, drawn up 
in military columns and regiments; while 
from the walls of the abyss, great shafts 
of lightning, white and violet and orange 
and green, began to dart to the accompani- 
ment of portentous thunders. 

But all these sounds and sights were 
swept from our consciousness by demon- 
strations of a still more alarming nature. 
Straight toward us, from down the gal- 



lery, a swarm of Third Class citizens came 
flocking, thousands deep, wielding spears 
and ropes and clubs, while they hoarsely 
shouted. 

“Down with Luma the Illustrious ! 
Down with Luma ! Grab the traitor I Tear 
him to bits I Gouge out his heart I Turn him 
over! Down with him! Down with him! 
Down with him !” 

“Quick!” I whispered to Clay, and we 
slid across the avenue and into a smaller 
gallery which, a few yards farther on, 
gave access to the ventilating flue. 

“Down with Luma ! Down with Luma ! 
Lynch the coward! Tear him to bits! 
Down with him! Down with him! Turn 
him over!” I heard the mob repeating, 
with rising fury, as the ventilating lid 
slammed to a close above our heads — ^and 
the multitude, not observing us, went 
shouting on its way down the avenue. 

The next moment Clay and I had seized 
the ropes and hooks and had begun the 
climb back to the Overworld. 

Ht * * 

There is no need to dwell upon our ad- 
ventures when, tied together with ropes 
like mountain climbers, we accomplished 
the ascent through the air-tubes. Several 
hours later, thanks to my expert knowl- 
edge of the ventilation system, we had 
wearily reached the outlet, and, for the 
first time in years, stood beneath the open 
sky, blinking in the bright sunlight and 
exposing our skin to the luxury of the 
breeze .... 

It was days later when we reached civi- 
lization. For scores of miles we made our 
way, scarcely knowing where, across the 
sagebrush barrens of the Nevada desert; 
and had we not found water by melting 
the snow from the sunless shelves of the 
peaks, while nourishing our bodies by con- 
centrated food-capsules from Wu, we 
would not have survived to tell the story. 
Even as it was, we had reached the last 
stages of exhaustion when, tattered and 
tom, with our food exhausted and our 
faces covered with a ragged growth of 
beard, we stumbled into a mining camp 
near the California border. The startled 
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miners had the surprise of their lives when 
two strangers, still dressed fantastically 
in the pointed hats and black skirts of Wu, 
suddenly made their appearance ; and it is 
not surprising that we were mistaken for 
madmen and that our story was greeted 
with derisive laughter. 

But now that we have been restored to 
our homes and friends and are once more 
full of life and activity, I do not hesitate to 
make the facts public, so that the world 
may know of the unsuspected civilization 
inhabiting the chasms beneath the Nevada 

THE 



desert. It is the purpose of Clay and my- 
self to lead an expedition back to Wu and 
Zu, so that we may fathom their miracu- 
lous scientific secrets, many of which we 
have been unable to penetrate; and it is 
our hope that we may set forth at an early 
date, for we do not know how soon, in 
their renewed strife over Nullnull, the 
people of the Underworld may blow them- 
selves out of existence, leaving no more 
than their blackened labyrinths and crum- 
bling galleries to prove that they ever 
have lived. 

END 






Wonder Stories presents 

The cream of contemporary Science-Fiction. A few of the forthcoming tales are: 

• 

PYGMALION’S SPECTACLES by Stanley G. Weinbaum. In this case, the name of 
the author is all that needs to be mentioned. He has the rare gift of superb literary tech- 
nique to such a degree that you can enjoy his stories as well as anything by the great 
masters of the past, and this remarkable quality has already placed him as the favorite 
author of thousands of our readers. 

THE ISLE OF MADNESS by Lilith Lorraine. Herein is presented another picture of 
the far future — pessimistic in the begiiming, perhaps — but as convincingly written as 
anything you have ever read. Despite this pessimism, it ends on a note that will leave 
your mind at rest and preserve your faith in the future of mankind. 

ONE HUNDRED GENERATIONS by Philip Jacques Bartel. This being the third 
story by this author that it has been our pleasure to accept, there is no need for us to 
remind you that an unusual treat is in store for you. Your perusal of his previous work 
automatically tells you that anything with this author’s name in the by-line is sure to 
be A-1 science-fiction. 

SEEDS FROM SPACE by Laurence Manning. This is to be the feature story of our 
next issue, from which the cover illustration is taken. According to our readers, there 
could be no such thing as too much of Laurence Manning in the magazine, for all of his 
stories have that “can’t -put-it-down-imtil-you’re-finished” quality to them. “Seeds 
from Space’’ not only presents many original conceptions, but is one of the author’s 
famous Stranger Club stories. 

THE REIGN OF THE REPTILES by A. Connell. Our new author, who is an Australian, 
gives us here a red-blooded tale of prehistoric animals — a type story that we have always 
found to go over with a “bang.’’ We challenge you to find a story of this type that can 
be called the equal of “The Reign of the Reptiles.’’ 

JIKTICE OF THE ATOMS by Charles B. Pool. We are shown here that alt great 
scientists who discover new marvels that can revolutionize the world of science and 
society do not have to go mad — indeed, why should they? Yet, the mad scientist who 
plans to conquer the world is an all-too-familiar figure in science-fiction stories, and it is 
a real pleasure to find that some authors have more logical conceptions of the wonders 
of the future and their creators. 

ALSO: “Death from Within” by Sterling S. Cramer, “The Mystery of the - by W. 
Varick Nevins III. “'The Man With the Four Dimensional Eyes” by Leslie F. Stone, 
“The Sex Serum” by H. O. Dickinson, and “The Memory Machine” by Bernard Sachs. 

Watch tor these stories in the next tew issues, among 
many others by the leading authors in the held. 
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THE WALTZ OF DEATH 

By P. B. Maxon 

{Continued from page 1439) 



time of night and his making a special trip 
for it that adds the strangeness to it.” 
“Mebbe so,” he replied. 

“So you won’t share your information 
with the inspector?” I asked after a mo- 
ment or two. 

“No, sir,” he boomed, still resentful. 
“Well, after tonight,” I comforted, “I 
don’t think that there will be any nw)re 
for LaVarre to investigate, so you’ll have 
nothing more to be bothered with.” 
“That’s what I think too, Mr. Lander,” 
the sergeant enthused, rising at last from 
the chair and rebuttoning his uniform coat. 

“I never see,” he added warmly, “a 
finer young chap than that there Mr. 
Straith, or Mr. Haidley either. I know 
people even if LaVarre thinks I’m no de- 
tective. I know people and there was no 
crooks in that bunch up there tonight. 
This here LaVarre don’t believe in no- 
body. 



“Well, I’m going back now,” he said 
finally, “to let this other fellow go and 
I suppose I’ll stay around there until 
morning. But it’s all the bunk, in my opin- 
ion. Thank you for the cigar,” he con- 
cluded, “and for remembering like you did 
tonight.” 

It was that, I knew when he was gone, 
my remembering and shaking hands with 
him in the moment he felt ignored, that 
was nearer to Sergeant Amos Stickney’s 
childish heart than his anger at Inspector 
LaVarre. 

. But I there for a long time when he 
had left, thinking of the midnight pilgrim- 
age of Dick, and that queer, almost cere- 
monial business there above the Ming dy- 
nasty vase in the great front room of his 
laboratory so soon after we’d all departed 
and left him there at tlie studio. 

{Continued Next Month) 



WHAT IS YOUR SCIENCE KNOWLEDGE? 

Test Yourself by This Questionnaire 

1. Is emfrty space really empty? (See Page 1415) 

2. Name three kinds thought. (See Page 1415) 

3. What is another name for “mechanical” thought? (See Page 1415) 

4. What is an “overtone,” in music? (See Page 1433) 

5. Arc overtones audible? (See Page 1 433) 

6. How do overtones affect the fundamental note? (Sec Page 1 433) 

7. What is the meaning of the word “altruism”? (See Page 1443) 

8. What are drones? (See Page 1 453) 

9. With what does the subject (rf entomology deal? (See Page 1512) 

10. Tdl how an dectrolytic condoiser works. (See Page 1513) 
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HUMAN ANTS 

By J. Horyey Haggard 

(Contimed from page 1457 ) 



to fall on top and as Dango’s head struck 
against the hard glass sphere, he went 
limp. 

Jerking up the trapdoor, Rufus leaped 
down to some stone steps leading below. 
He swung the trapdoor to above him, for 
candles were set about in the niches. Be- 
fore a bank of apparatus, two figures 
struggled. One was the venerable old 
prophet, and the other was Leetha. 

Rufus sprang into the fray just then. 
He seized the pair, singled out the skinny 
neck of the prophet, and scissored his arm 
about the ancient Adam’s apple. A mo- 
ment later the thin body ceased struggling 
and Rufus tossed it to the floor. Leetha, 
panting from her exertion, seized a candle. 

“Come quickly,” she cried. “This tun- 
nel leads underneath the city, far out into 
the fields!” 

Rufus wasted no words. Swiftly they 
ran down the stone paving of the tunnel, 
their candle casting flickering shadows be- 
fore them. Behind were no sounds of pur- 
suit. Perhaps it was impossible to lift the 
trapdoor from above. He asked Leetha. 

“I doubt if they ever knew of the tun- 
nel,” she said. “Once I told you, Rufus, 
that I was a true Altruranian until I saw 
something which changed me to the re- 
bellious atavism which I really am. What 
I saw was the prophet, and I followed 
him and found this tunnel. I saw that ap- 
paratus with which he throws his mir- 
rored face into the sphere of the Uniad! 

“Then I saw that our whole race was 



but a huge experiment ! — an altruistic sect 
of scientists, endowed with great powers, 
founded it, not thinking of the people who 
would have to abide by the laws I When I 
saw the trickery employed to hold the 
people in sway, I grew to hate it.” 

They rested a short while, but no pur- 
suit came. Again they plodded onward in 
the candle-glow. At last they came to a 
flight of stairs leading up to a mossy, 
ancient door with rusted iron hinges. It 
took Rufus some time to shove the creak- 
ing door outward against the mass of 
fallen debris which had accumulated be- 
yond. 

“We’re lucky we didn’t run into any 
more of the priest sect,” he said. 

“The priests didn’t, of course, live in 
this tunnel,” she protested. “They took 
their part as workers, only stealing off at 
the Uniad to play the Prophet! They at- 
tained their ambitions ; at least, they cre- 
ated a perfect state of altruism!” 

The door finally pushed back far enough 
to allow them to pass through. In justice 
to its secret through the centuries, Rufus 
shoved it shut and pushed the conceal- 
ing debris back upon it. Then they stood, 
hand in hand, at the edge of the forest. 
Behind them lay the huge mound which 
housed the last efforts of man and civiliza- 
tion. Before them lay the wilderness. 

They did not hesitate. Leetha followed 
Rufus into the forest, just as a setting sun 
sank, spraying gold across the uppermost 
branches. 



THE END 
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THE MOANING LILY 

By Emma Vanne 

(Continued from page 1463 ) 



frightened of they knew not what, some 
of the superstitious actually crossing 
themselves religiously. 

Finally, the flower gave one last quiver 
and collapsed centrally into a crinkling 
mass of folds, its whole weight sagging 
down over its stout brown stalk. The 
miracle was no more. 

But the fame of Carl Brense and his 



super-blossom spread all over the globe. 
But of what avail to him who had per- 
ished ? The Indian fanaticist walking with 
bare feet over coals of fire and jagged 
knives had nothing on him, my poor de- 
mented friend who had plodded heavily 
about through long tortuous months in 
his stifling black mantle, zealously guard- 
ing his precious moaning lily. 



THE END 






THE PLANETEER 

by Stark Robertson 

I I am of all space the lone eagle, 

^ To the most distant of stars do I roam, ' 

I From the planets of ruddy Antares to glittering Rigel, 

I The vastness of space is my home. 

I For me no tiny prisoning planet, 

I On which to crawl as though a worm, 

I For’me no rounded speck of granite, 

I On which to live, a cosmic germ. 

I 

% The distant stars, the worlds unknown, 

I Which I am the first to see, 

^ All boundless space in which to roam, 

I That is the life for me. 
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THE LIVING MACHINE 

By David H. Keller, M.D. 

(^Continued from page 1473 ) 



eyes lack-luster from loss of sleep, walked 
into President Babson’s office. With him 
went Try Um Tyson. 

Babson looked at the inventor and 
wanted to curse him, kill him, do anything 
with him. Instead he simply waited for 
him to speak. 

“I think I know what the trouble is, 
Mr. Babson. Will you listen to me?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You know there has always been a 
good deal of dispute about my invention. 
Some men have guessed one thing and 
some another. The argument has been 
over one point. Was the new machine sim- 
ply a clever robot or was it something 
that was alive? When I first started to 
work with my own car, I was not sure. 
Of course Tyson, here, from the very 
first, felt that inside those steel spheres 
was something alive that was very much 
like a human intelligence. But it was hard 
to say. 

“I thought a lot about it. During the 
last two years I had a psychologist make 
monthly tests of my car. That was the 
oldest car and probably the best cared for 
in the country. He told me that he con- 
sidered it was slowly gaining in intelli- 
gence. If it is true, then it must be alive 
in some way. perhaps not like we are, but 
it was able to remember. 

“Now these cars live on gasoline and 
oil. Without these two fluids, the intelli- 
gence in the steel sphere is worthless ; the 
car won’t go. Some of the oil lubricates 
the controller. A little of the gas goes 
there — ^not much, but some. That is what 
has happened. The intelligence, left alone, 
went on working, like a faithful dog. But 
it has been poisoned. Our chemists tell me 
that a hundred specimens of gas and oil 
purchased from a hundred filling stations, 
show definite traces of cocaine. And our 
good cars, our faithful cars, our fool- 
proof cars have been drugged. That good- 

THE 



natured intelligence has been turned into 
something criminal, vicious, deadly, and 
utterly devilish.” 

“And the man who did this,” inter- 
posed Tyson, “is none other than our 
friend. President Pierce of the W.G.C.” 

Babson clenched his fists till the nails 
drew blood from his palms. 

“The dirty dog,” he hissed. “I could 
kill him for that. He has killed over a 
quarter-million people and they are blam- 
ing me for it.” 

“We won’t kill him,” whispered Poor- 
son, grabbing the tortured man by the 
shoulders. “We won’t kill him, Mr. Bab- 
son, but we will ruin him financially. You 
send word out to all your agents to take 
the steel spheres out of every car we ever 
sold, and wait orders. Say above your 
signature that not a single owner of a 
U.A.C.C. car will lose a cent. I have a 
new power. It is a little electricity, and a 
little radiant energj% and a little some- 
thing else I was able to locate. I can put a 
battery of the stuff in a U.A.C.C. car and 
it will run ten thousand miles and be re- 
charged for ten dollars. It will furnish the 
public with what they want, cheap trans- 
portation. Of course they will have to 
drive their own cars, but from the time 
they make the change, they won’t have to 
use a drop of gasoline. Do you see what 
that will do to the W.G.C. ? We will have 
them on their knees begging for mercy 
within a few months.” 

“Can you do it?” asked the millionaire 
harshly. 

“I know I can. Of course, I have to 
abandon my living machine, but perhaps 
that was predestined anyway.” 

“It must have been,” said Tyson. “It 
was a dangerous thing to do. A machine 
is all right and a brain is all right, but 
God never intended the two to be hitched 
together.” 

END 




Answers 



T his <Sep«rtaae&t is condticted for the benefit of readers who have pertinent queries on modem Beientlils 
facts. As space is limited, we cannot undertake to enswer more than three questk>ns for each letter. 
The flood of correspondence received makm it impractical, also, to print aaewers aa eoon ae we receive 
questions. Howerer, questions of general Interest will receive ear^nl attention. 
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William M. Wheeler 
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David H. Nailer. M.O. 
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Branches of Biology 

Editor, SCIEKCB Qubstions and Answesis: 

I am thirteen years old and am very interested in 
science and science-fiction. WiU you please tell me if 
entomology and bacteriology come under biology ? 

SIDNEY bean. 
Thomaston, Me. 



(Biology is the science of life. The prefix **faio** 
means life, and cvefything living comes under this 
classification. Biology is divided into two groups, zo- 
ology. which is the science of animals, and botany, the 
science of plants. Each of these groups has many snb- 
^visions, or classified sciencee. Therefore, both en- 
tomology and bacteriology come under biology, because 
they both concern living things. However, entomology, 
the study of insects, is a branch of zoology, and 
haeteriology. which deals with the plant-Iike bacteria, 
comes under botany.~EDITOR.) 



Heat and Sun Machines 

Editor, Science Questions and ANSwsts: 

1. Can you please tell me what heat isT 

2. Please explain bow these ‘*sun machines*' work 
and how they derive this power from the sun. 

8. Is there such an animal as the sink hole of 
space? a 

I'll be mighty grateful if you will answer these ques- 

Robert J. Binder, 
Milwaukee. Wis. 

<1. Heat, according to Funk and Wagnall'a Un- 
abridged Dictionary, is **a physical agent or form of 
energy generated by the transformation of some other 
form of energy, as by combustion, chemical action, or 
the stoppage of mass-motion by friction." We may con- 
sider it a disturbance or agitation of atoms and mole- 



cules. Anything heated usually expands, due to tho 
increased speed, and therefore enlarged orbits^ of its 
molecules, while, the colder a thing gets, the slower 
becomes the speed of its molecules, and then we hare 
contraction. 

2. “Sun machines" are contraptions which are built 
to take the energy of the son and utilize it by mechan- 
ical means. Some experiments have been made with 
great concave mirrers, although the mirrors are only 
used to concentrate the energy striking a wide surface 
to one point. This Kght and heat is then converted 
into electrical energy. The photo-electric cell is also 
used for this purpose, although not very effectively. 
Son machines are yet very ineflicient and impractical 
and still in the experimental stage. The energy derived 
from these machines is not worth the cost of construc- 
tion and operation. As soon as some inexpensive 
method of storing this energy for a few hours is 
foun^ they may prove of much greater value— pro- 
viding enough energy, for instance, to light a city at 
night with the energy gathered during the previous 
day. 

8. By "sink hole of space," we suppose yon mean 
areas in the heavens where no stars can be seen, such 
as the famous "coal sack." These districts are no 
longer supposed to be holes, but are more likely cosmic 
clonds of dust through which the light of the stars 
behind them cannot pass.^EDlTOR.) 



Color and Sound 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

Could you give me any information as to bow and 
what appliances were used in the process of convert- 
ing sound into color, as in the case of Bing Crosby's 
voice being shown as being, 1 think, purple? 

Could you please give me any dope on this subject? 

J. Beaumont. 
Yorkshire, England. 
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(Sound cannot be converted into color— that is, there 
is no natural relationship or correspondence be- 
tween the two sets of vibrations known as sound and 
color. However, organs have been made that produce 
colors by pressing keys along with sounds, so that a 
symphony of color can be thrown on a screen to the 
accompaniment vi music. These mechanisms can be 
arranged in any manner desired. You could have low 
notes activate the reds and oranges, and high notes 
the greens, blues, and purples— or *Vice versa.** 
—EDITOR.) 



Tesla’s Death Ray 

Editor, Science Questions and Answers: 

In reference to Tesla’s “Death Ray,’* mentioned in 
the February Science Questions and Answers, the 
newspaper articles said that he proposed shooting 
duet particles with a speed of 50,000.000 volts. Since 
this amounts to eomewhere around 3.000,000 miles 
per second, 1 would like to know who is wrong, 
Tesla, Einstein, or the newspapers. 

Some time ago you printed a picture of the “evolu- 
tion tree.” It looked very interesting, but all the 
names were in scientific language. Would it be 
possible to print the same picture with ordinary Eng- 
lish words there, 6o that everybody could read it? 

Milton A. Rothman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



The ElectrolyUc Condenser 

Editor , Science Questions .nd Answesis: 

Although I know how an ordinary condenser 
works, I do not know bow an dectrolytie condenser 
does. I would appreciate enlightenment on this point. 

Jambs Pombibnb, 
Chicago, 111. 

(The principle of the electrolytic condenser ia the 
same as that of any other cendenser. The main differ- 
ence consists of the insolation between the plates. In 
an ordinary condenser thla insulation is usually made 
of paper, which is very thick in comparison to the 
film of gas which is the eerering in the electrolytic 
condenser. This gas is formed from the liquid chem- 
ical in the condenser and places an excee^ngly thin 
sheet of gas all over the plates. The capacity of a con- 
denser depends upon the thickness of this insulation— 
the^ thinner, the higher. Therefore, the electrolytic 
variety IS more compact and produces better results. 
In addition, when an electrolytic condenser breaks 
down, it builds itself up again, unlike other kinds. 
This condenser, hotwever, can only be used when the 
aluminum plate In the center is positive— otherwise 
the gas insulator will be re-absorbed by the liquid and 
the condenser broken down. You will find an IDustra- 
tion of a simple electrolytic condenser on this page, 
with explanatory caption. — EDITOR.) 





The illustration to 
the left is a cut- 
away drawing of 
the common elec- 
trolytic condenser. 
A represents the 
plate. B the con- 
tainer, and C the 
electrolyte, or elec- 
trolytic solution. 
Th^ condensers 
are now being 
made in very com- 
pact form, quite 
a contrast to the 
oM-fashioned or- 
dbiary condenser. 




(The newspapers printed many misleading state- 
ments about Tesla and his death ray. He has never 
proposed shooting dust particles with a speed of 
50,000,000 volts. Where do you get the id^ that 
50,000,000 volts is a speed of 3,000,000 miles per sec- 
ond? This ia not so. The speed would depend on the 
distance the particles were to travel. 

The “evolution tree** you refer to, which we printed 
in our January, 1033 issue, contained the simplest 
terms that can be need. Host of the classifications on 
the tree do not have any “ordinary English” names. 
'Things acquire simple, common names only when they 
are referr^ to frequently by the layman, as a rule. 
We call the IHthecanthropus Brectus the “Java man.** 
because his remains were first found in Java. It Is 
surprising how many of the everyday words that we 
use are abbreviations, simplifications, slang, and 
colloquialisms. — EDITOR.) 



Ionization 

Editor, SCIBNCB QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS: 

Please explain ionization of air and what tho 
poles have to do vrith it. jjarvin Tanbnhaus, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

(The air become ionized in the presence of radia- 
tion. Sun spots have a lot to do with this, lens art 
atoms and groups of atoms, though not moleeul^ 
which are negatively or positively charged. When tho 
ion passes from the negative pole to the 
it is negatively charged, and **viee versa.”— EDITOR.) 




G KOBGE GORDON CLARK, the first member of 
the League and Director of Chapter Number One 
(Brooklsrn), has had prepared very attractive 
cards, on which are arranged the following words: 

** Science Fiction League. This certifies 

that member No is an active 

member of this Chapter. No Yr 

Director.** 

These cards can be used by any Chapter and have 
room in the upper left-hand corner for the official 
Lbaqub seal. Any Director can secure these cards 
at cost by writing to George Gordon Clark. 6709 
Fifteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Clark contem- 
plates issuing a ten page mimeographed Chapter 
bulletin in the near future, with articles by the lead- 
ing members and officials of the Lbagub and Chapter 
news. The first issue will be distributed to the mem- 
bers of his Chapter and other prominent members 
of the League. 



THE CHICAGO CHAPTER 

This is to announce that on February 6, 1635. the 
Chicago Science Fiction Lbagub. Chapter Number 
Fourteen, was formed and organized by William H. 
Dellenback, the Director, and given Charter. Charter 
members include the following (member number fol- 
lows name): Eando Binder (Hon. 2), Jack Darrow 
(Hon. 8), Harry Boosel (10), Joel Pomerene, Jr. 
(85), James Pomerene (49), Howard Funk (132), 
George Harman (481), Walter L. Dennis (494), 
John A. Bauer (728), Milton J. Latzer (726), James 
E. Tookey (749), and William H. Dellenback (5). 
You will note many prominent scientifictionists in 
this Chapter, including Eando Binder, one of our 
best authors. After this list of names appears in 
print, the Chicago Chapter should have no difficulty 
in securing many new members. The organization 
meeting was planned for February 15. 

All those who would like to join this Chapter should 
write to: William H. Dellenback, Director. Chicago 
Science Fiction Lbagub, 782 Burton Court. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, lU. 



A VETOED CHAPTER 

**This is just to let you know of the formation of 
a Texas Chapter of the SFL. to be known as the 
*Lone Star,* ** writes Alvin Earl Perry of Rockdale, 
Texas. 'This Chapter is comprised of those members 
in^ Texas who haven't any nearby brother-members 
with which to form a Chapter ; so, in the absence 
of anything better, why not have a Chapter like the 
*Lone Star’? — a correspondence Chapter covering all 
of the rural and Httle town members over a certain 
state? The 'Lone Star* has the following members: 
Duval Edwards (811), Jack Wilson (685), and Alvin 
Earl Perry (855), I am acting as Director. Please 
make the 'Lone Star* an official Chapter. Thanks.** 
• If Mr. Perry will read over an item under the 
title ."Isolated Members" !n our department for No- 
vember, 1934, he will see several good reasons why 
we cannot make his “Lone Star** group a regular 
Chartered Chapter. The whole purpose of having 
^apters is for meml^rs to come into personal con- 



The SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE 

~a department conducted for members of the Intematlonal 
SciBircB Fictiok Lbaoub in the interest of science-fiction 
Slid its promotion. We urge members to contribute any 
items of interest that they believe will be of value to the 
organisation. 

executive DIRECTORS: 

Fobust J. Acubman 
Eando Bindbb 
Jack Dabbow 
Edmond Hamilton 
David H. Kbllbb, M. D. 
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Clabk Ashton Smith 
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tact with each other regularly to advance science- 
fiction as a group. A correspondence Chapter would 
only narrow down the activities of members. ThoM 
who wish to correspond may have their insertion in 
our Correspondence Column. If they want to write 
to only members of their state, as members of a 
correspondence Chapter would do, they can make 
such a request in the above-mentioned column. We 
do not allow members to join k>cal Chapters unless 
they can attend most meetings. 

^ward E. Cbappelow, a former science-fiction 
author in Chicagro and Member Number 720 of the 
Lbagub, requested last January to start a second 
Chapter in Chicago. Although we advised him to 
co-operate in putting the first one across, before 
starting another, we will abide by our statement 
that any city with a population of over one million 
may contain two Chapters, and we will allow Mr. 
Chappelow to organize the Windy City Science Fic- 
tion League, if he so desires — though we still advise 
against it for the present. 

CHAPTER LIBRARIES 

"The League is quite young yet,'* writes D. R. 
Welch of Austin, Texas, "and. of course, our mem- 
bership is ccwnparatively small and widely scattered. 
However, we have the consolation of knowing wat 
our organization is world-wide. We have members 
in some of the most distant countries of the worid. 
And there is no reason whatever why we cannot 
make the Scibncb Fiction Lbaqub one of the 
strongest and most far-reaching fraternities the 
worid has ever known. Come on, you science-fiction 
fang! Let’s go! Start the ball polling. Send in that 
League application today ! Then join your local 
Chapter, and become a member of the world's young- 
est and fastest growing fraternity. Do I hear a 
world-wide yea? 

"Here fa a suggestion I am going to put before 
the Austin Chapter at its first meeting : That we 
organize a library for the Chapter, to be owned and 
operated by the Chapter. Books will be loaned to 
members of the Chapter only, for which thwe will 
he BO charge, unless a book is damaged or lost. In 
which case, the member to whom the book was 
k>aned will be required to pay the purchase price of 
the book or replace it with another book of equal 
value. The library will be composed of books and 
magazines of popular brands and titles. A member 
may donate any book he may have. But preference 
win be given to books and magazines of a scientific 
nature. 
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"To be sure, we will have to start with a very 
small number of books. But in time, I am sure we 
can build a nice library. Of course, the library will 
have to be operated at the home of some member 
until such time when we can have a permanent 
meeting place. 

"Another suggestion which I am going to make is 
that each member who is in good financial cir- 
cumstances be asked to buy a copy of Wonder 
Stories each month. After he has read it, he may 
donate it to the Chapter’s library, if he desires to 
do so. However, no member will be required to buy 
the magazine. And should a member be unable to 
buy it, he will be at liberty to read the copies that 
are donated to the library. 

"I hope to see the day when the SCIENCE FiOTlON 
League will be recogniz^ the world over as a great 
and powerful body." 

Of course, Mr. Welch’s suggestion that Chapters 
have libraries of their own is a very good one and 
has already been started by many Chapters that have 
their Charters. We appreciate the pep talk in your 
first paragraph and are very pleased to have so 
many enthusiastic members in the League — through 
their efforts, this organization should some, day be 
everything that you desire. 

Your other suggestion that members can donate 
their copies of Wonder Stories to your library is 
also of merit. At the same time, you want to remem- 
ber that the magazine is supported by subscriptions 
and newsstand sales. Every copy bought makes it 
more possible for us to afford the many improvements 
that members and readers have been asking for. 
Each time you buy your copy of the magazine, you 
are helping to keep alive science-fiction and the 
Science Fiction League. You would be surprised 
to learn what effect each single sale has upon the 
success of a magazine. 



THE BROOKLYN CHAPTER 

Chapter Number One held its third official meet* 
ing On January 16, 1935. Six members were .present, 
A 'few members who have attended none of the meet- 
ings so fax held are no longer considered members 
of this Chapter. Only three of these, however, are 
among the Charter Members and many new ones 
have joined since this Chapter was Chartered last 
October. The unco-operative members were stricken 
from the records of the Brooklyn Chapter by a mo- 
tion passed. Bernard Simakow was elected an 
Honorary Member of the Chapter due to bis physical 
inability to attend meetings. Morris Miller was 
elected Treasurer. F. G. Pohl, Jr. completed his 
assignment given him and made a report. The 
Director had ail members sign the science-fiction 
motion picture petitions for E. C. Reynolds ^ of 
Hollywood. The Director also announced a circulating 
library of scientifiction books and magazines con- 
ducted by himself. Beginning with February, all 
members will pay dues of ten cents^ per month. The 
Director appointed A. L. Selikowitz to determine 
what science-fiction programs have been given over 
the radio, and Meyer Solomon is to prepare a list 
of science-fiction movies. This meeting was held at 
the home of the Secretary, A. L. Selikowitz, from 
8:30 to 10:30 p.m. 

Those who are interested in joining this Chapter 
should address : George Gordon Clark, Director, 

Brooklyn Science Fiction League,, 8709 Fifteenth 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



THE ERIE CHAPTER 

Chapter Number Three held a meeting at the 
home of the Director, Jack Schaller, at seven-thirty 
p.m. on January 3, 1935. Three members were absent. 
Richard Glenn gave a lecture on science-fiction in 
general. Four of the members debated on the subject 
"The Possibility of Life on Mars.” The sole ju^e, 
Harold Nyberg, decided that the argument against 
it was the best presented. After refreshments, the 
meeting' was brought to a close. 

Members who would like to join this Chapter 
should address: Jack Schaller, Director, Erie Science 
Fiction League, 324 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 



THE MAYFIELD CHAPTER 

Chapter Number Six held a party on February 8, 
1935 in celebration of securing a regular club room. 
The room was donated by the mother of George A. 
Fife, club naturalist. Each member added $2 to the 
treasury in order to insure a successful party. John 



Tomezyk, the Director, constructed, as a novelty, a 
model rocket ship with a high-frequency machine 
inside, which gave off sparks as it was drawn across 
the hall, making it very realistic. Club emblems, pic- 
tures, and designs were made by the artist of the 
club, Anthony Champ. Music was furnished by the 
club orchestra. Suspended from the ceiling was a 
representation of almost every important planet and 
star, kept in motion by a delicate electric turn-table, 
made very realistic by the use of colored lights 
arranged by the club’s electrician, naturalist, and 
artist. The club taxidermist, George Tomezyk, fur- 
nished mounted specimens of birds and animals. 

The Director gave a speech on "The Present and 
Future Possibilities of Science Fiction," which was 
very well received. Honor guests included Mr. William 
Philpot, local business nian, and Mr. and Mrs. Floyd 
Fife, radiotricians. All members of the Chapter par- 
ticipated in making the party a success and "a good 
time was had by all.” 

If you would like to join this Chapter, you should 
write to : John Tomezyk, Director, Mayfield Scisncb 
Fiction League, 637 May St., Box 272, Mayfield, Pa. 



THE LEBANON CHAPTER 

"I have taken a new position with the General 
Electric Company,” writes Jack Schaller, "and I 
find that my evenings arc no longer free. I would 
like to suggest that you give Mr. Bashore the Directcur- 
ship, although I will probably find time to get to 
some of the meetings and at all times will be there to 
give them any help that 1 can, for I am not for- 
getting the SFL." 

Those living in or near Lebanon can join this 
Chapter by writing to the new Director, LeRoy 
Christian Bashore, Lebanon Science Fiction League 
(Chapter Number 7), 310 N. 7th St., Lebanon, Pa. 



THE PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 

Chapter Number Eleven held its second meeting 
from eight to ten p.m. on Monday, January 28, 1985. 
All the members were present except Paul Hunter. 
After the old business was taken care of, plans for 
a library were discussed. No additional officers were 
selected. The current issues of the science-fiction 
magazines became the topic of discussion for a while, 
and the Director explained a theory as to the identity 
of some unknown author. The di-scussion turned to 
hypnotism, and the Director was mesmerized mo- 
mentarily by Mr. Mariella. It was decided that a 
telepathy test would be held sometime in the future. 

Philadelphia readers who would like to join this 
Chapter should address: Milton A. Rothman, Direc- 
tor, pHiLAMSJPHiA Science Fiction Leiagub, 2600 
N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



OTHER CHARTERED CHAPTERS 

We want every member to join some Chapter— 
either one of those in the above paragraphs, in this 
list, or under the "Proposed Chapter" heading. 

Lewiston Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Two ; Stuart Ayers, Director, 1411 Tenth Ave., 
Lewiston, Ida. 

Los Angeles Science Fiction League, Chapter 
Number Four; E. C. Reynolds, Director. 3285^ 
Descanso Dr., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Monticbllo Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Five ; William Rothle^r, Director, P. O. Box 
563, Monticello, N. Y. 

Jersey City Science Fiohon League, Chapter 
Number Eight ; Theodore Lutwiniak, Director, 172 
Pavonia Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Lincoln Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Nine; P. H. Thomson, Director, 6347 Lexington 
Ave., Lincoln, Neb. 

New York Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Ten ; William S. Sykora, Director, 31-51 4lst St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Oakland Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Twelve ; Robert F. Keith, Director, 771 fVty- 
Fourth St., Oakland. Calif. 

Elizabeth Science Fiction League, Chapter Num- 
ber Thirteen ; Alfred Friedlander, Director, 448 Jersey 
Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 
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PROPOSED CHAPTERS 

Here is this month's list of volunteers for the 
directorship of local Chapters of the Lbagub: 

Akron Science Fiction League (Proposed). Arch 
J. Kinzel, 708 Sunnyside Ave.» Akron, O. 

Ark Valley Scibnob Fiction League (Proposed). 
Lewis F. Torrance, 802 College Ave., Winfield, Kan. 

Austin Science Fiction League (Proposed). D. B. 
Welch, Box 96, Austin, Tex. 

Bakersfield Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Robert £. Booth, Rt. 6, Box 158, Bakersfidd, Calif. 

Baltimore .Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Robert A. Ward, 644 E. 88th St., Baltimore. Md. 

Bellbvili^ Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Corwin Stickney, Jr., 28 Dawson St., Belloville. N. J. 

Belmont Science Fiction League (Proposed). G. 
L. Bedford, Jr., 42 Harvard Kd., Belmont. Mass. 

Bessemer Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Crais Davis, 1706 Third Ave., Bessemer, Ala. 

Bio Horn Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
L. M. Jensen, Box 612, Lovell, Wyo. 

Boston Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Philip W. Faden. 808 Fairmount Ave., Hyde Park, 
Boston, Mass. 

Bronx Science Fiction League (Proposed). Julius 
Morris, 1416 Cross Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

Buffalo Science Fiction League (Proposed). Leo 
Rogers, 616 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Caldwell Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Paul Freehafer, 1901 Cleveland Blvd., Caldwell. Ida. 

Cape Town Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
H. Ed. Carsten, “Vrede,” Stanley Rd„ Claremont, 
Cape Town, South Africa. 

Cleveland Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Clarence J. Wilhelm, 7102 Linw<^ Ave., Cleve- 
land, 0. 

Corn Belt Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Bob Tucker, 210 E. Grove St., Bloomington, 111. 

Danville Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Robert H. Anglin. 252 Jefferson Ave., Danville. Va. 

Darien Science Fiction League (Proposed). Robert 
W. Lowndes, Box 182, Darien, Conn. 

Denver Science Fiction League (Proposed). Olon 
F. Wiggins, 2418 Stout St., Denver, Colo. 

DBS Moines Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Vernon H. Jones, 1806 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

East New York Science Ficjtion League (Pro- 
posed). Harold W. Kirshenblit, 928 New Lots Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

East St. Louis Science Ficttion League (Pro- 
posed). Day G^, 1513 Broadway, E. St. Louis, III. 

Far Rock a way Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). A. M. Lllienfeld, 2119 Mott Ave., Far ^ck- 
away, N. Y. 

Flint Science Fiction League (Proposed). Carl 
E. Woolwed, 2628 Gibson, Flint, Mich. 

Houston Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Allen R. Charpentier, 4641 Rusk Ave., Houston. T«. 

Indianapolis Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Henry Hasse, 1238 Wade St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Johnson City Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Thos. S. Gardner, 204 W. Locust St., Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

Johnstown Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Hilton R. Bowman, 248 Vine St., Johnstown. Penna. 

Lawrence Sciences Fiction League (Proposed). 
Joseph Hatch, 884 Malden Lane, Lawrence, Kan. 

Leicester Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Maurice K. Hanson, c/o Mrs. Brice, Main Road. Nar- 
borough, Leicester, England. 

Li\erpool Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Leslie F. Johnson, 46 Mill Lane, Old Swan, Liverpool 
18, England. 

London Science Fiction League (Proposed)^ Herb- 
ert Street, 9 Portland St., Walworth, London, Eng- 
land. 

Mancblona Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Arthur Green, Mancelona. Mich. 

Milwaukee Scibnob Fiction League (Proposed). 
Raymond A. Palmer, 1406 W. Washington St., Mil- 
waukee. Wis. 

Moline Science Fiction League (Proposed). Carl 
R. Canterbury, 1627 Eleventh Ave., Moline, 111. 

Oahu Scibncb Fiction League (Proposed). Bir- 
ney Mont^lm, Army and Navy Y.M.C.A., Honolulu. 
T. H. 



Philippine Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
J. R. Ayco, Bacolod, Neg. Occ., Philippine Islands. 

Quincy Science Fiction Lbagub (Proposed). Ar- 
thur L. Widner. Jr.. 19 Germain Ave., Quincy, Mass. 

Rockdale Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Alvin Earl Perry. Box 265, Rockdale, Tex. 

Sacramento Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). Arthur Jones, Jr., 2717 Santa Clara Way. 
Sacramento, Cal. 

San Francisco Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). James McGreery, 3561 Pierce St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Seattle Science Fiction League (Proposed). 

Harold Taves, 1507 E. 172nd St., Seattle. Wash. 

Staten Island Science Fiction League (Pro- 
posed). Rudolph Gentsch, 50 Holly St.. Dongan Hills, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

St. Louis Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
Harold Rice, 4129 Washington Blvd., St. Louis. Mo. 

Shanghai Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
A. V. Bleiden, 208 Avenue du Roi Albert, Shanghai, 
China. 

Sydney Science Fiction League (Proposed). 

William E. Hewitt, Box 284, Haymarket P. O., Syd- 
ney, N. S. W., Australia. 

Washington Science Fiction League (Proposed). 
T. J. Mead. 1819 G St.. N. W., Washington. D. C. 

Wichita Science Fiction League (Proposed), 

Lionel Dilbeck, 1834 Gold St., Wichita. Kan. 

When a reader would like to become a part of any 
Chapter, he must first join the parent body, then send 
in his name and address to the Director (the one 
who wishes to form the Chapter he wants to join). 
Such person should live in the district in which the 
Copter is located so that he can attend meetings. 

If you wish to form a Chapter, let us know, and 
we will publish the fact. When you have a number 
of names on your list of those who want to join the 
local Chapter (three will be enough to start a Chapter 
— after which securing new members will be an easy 
matter) send the list to us and. providing all the 
names are entered as members at Headquarters, the 
local Chapter will be declared. Do not apply to start 
a Chapter in any city mentioned already in these 
lists. One Chapter in each city (except Greater New 
York) will be enough to start with. Later on. more 
will be organized when demand warrants it. 

We will give your Chapter an official name and 
number. From then on, the name and address of your 
Chapter will be printed in every issue of Wonder 
Stories, so that those who become members of the 
Science Fiction League from time to time, who live 
in your neighborhood, may join, increasing the size 
of the Chapter. Dues or fees of any kind may be 
charged within local Chapters, in order to carry on 
special activities, only upon the agreement of all 
the members. Those members who do not wish to 
contribute, will not be expelled from either the Chap- 
ter or the League by not doing so. In other words, 
all contributions must be voluntary, though a specific 
amount may be decided upon. This will be done only 
within local Chapters — there will be no dues or fees 
of any kind conducted by the League Headquarters. 
Treasuries accumulated by this method may be used 
to issue pamphlets, hire halls or lecture rooms, or 
any other reasonable thing that the Director and local 
members see fit to use it for. This also includes out- 
ings, parties, etc. The Director or his appointee will 
be ^e presiding officer at each meeting. Assistant 
Director, Secretary, and Treasurer may also be elected 
by the local members. However, accurate minutes 
must be kept, a duplicate of which will be sent to 
Headquarters directly after they have been approv^ 
at the next meeting. Important activities recorded in 
the minutes will be discussed in this department, which 
will 1^ the voice of the League and all its Chapters. 
Meetings may be held at any frequency, everything 
~to be decided by the local members. All helpful sugges- 
tions made by members during any meeting will, of 
course, be record^ in the minutes and therefore prove 
of value to other Chapters. There is to be no competi- 
tion between Chapters — ^they are to co-operate, and 
perhaps, after a while, we will have a grand conven- 
tion somewhere with delegates from the various Chap- 
ters. Would you like to be a Director of a local Chap^ 
of the League? There will be very little responsibility 
on your part, and it is not hard to find a meeting place. 
If you can’t start off with a lecture room or hall, 
or one of the members’ homes, then you can meet in 
tiie nearest public park until the Chapter is larger 
and can afford something better. 
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THE SCIENCE FICTION TEST 

Forrest J. Ackerman, an Executive Director of 
the LBAGtm, has submitted to us thirty items sug- 
gested for use in the Second Science Fiction Test to 
be published in our July issue. Several of these ques- 
tions will be used in compiling the test, and we want 
to thank Mr. Ackerman for his co-operation. 

In January we received a completed test from 
Member 738, Maurice K. Hanson of Leicestershire, 
England, which merited a grade of 89%. He is now 
a First Class Member. Because of the delay in ship- 
ping magazines to other countries, we have allowed 
an extra month for our foreign readers to complete 
the test. Mr. Hanson's favorites are: Author: Nathan 
Schachner — Story : '*The Man Who Awoke” — Maga- 
zine: Wonder Stories. He believes that science-fic- 
tion has a very promising future. 

On the First Science Fiction Test, David A. Kyle's 
answer to the first section of Part Five, “Why Do 
You Read Science Fiction?”, reads as follows: 

“The common people of the world have been noted 
for their obsolete views concerning the advance- 
ment of science; despite persuasion, they will not 
swallow anything that is beyond their infinitesimal 
brains. But sti«»ce*fictk>n changes that— the sheer 
power of magnificence that will ^ leave reader 
vainly wondering what he is on this wee tiny Earth. 
The force of science-fiction can never be equaled by 
any other type of story. When I finish a science-fic- 
tion yarn, I feel overwhelmed with thoughts that 
surge in my brain. Can it ever be true? Will such 
things ever come to pass? The glorious heights that 
the reader soars to make one realize why there are 
such active fans. Science-fiction makes one think— 
to ponder on the whole universe. Is it a wonder that 
science-fiction is an opiate? — to feel that exuberant 
thrill course through your body ; to feel your senses 
rise and your pulse beat stronger. Ab, deep is the 
love .... Science is stupendous. The huge thoughts 
that we minute humans try to understand, to analyze 
are great. Scienoe-fictioD has the ability to grasp me 
and to whirl me up — up — up into the realms that 
dominate the cosmos. A fietion that gives fact, food 
for bought, and yet contains exciting^ adventure, is 
inde^ a marv^us fiction. It is a fiction that is in- 
teiHgent and that educates, not toward the bad or 
immoral things, but for the future advancement of 
the people of the world. Why do I read science-fiction ? 
Ah ! Feeble are the words to express such a great 
subject !” 

Julius Schwartz, famous science-fiction fan, gives 
his reasons why David H. Keller, M, D. is his favorite 
author, in the first section of Part Six: 

“David H. Keller, M. D., is my favorite science- 
fiction author. It is true that Dr. Keller was my 
favorite author even before I had the pleasure of 
meeting him, but after meeting and talking with 
him, 1 find that 1 have learned to appreciate him 
even more. Dr. Keller writes of comnoon ordinary 
things, that are close to the heart of every living 
being — babies, improvements for bridge tables, nag- 
ging wives, etc. And with the soul of the true 
psychologist, he oilers his solution and explanation, 
a solution that one can’t help but feel is the logical 
one. Dr. Keller may not have the largest vocabulary 
in the world, but be writes simply and beautifully. 
His stories contain a great deal of human interest. 
You ‘live’ his stories.” 

The favorite science-fiction story of Robert W. 
Lowndes, as shown by his answer to the second 
section of Part Six, is “The Human Termites,” by 
David H. Keller, M. D., and here’s why: 

“Since 1930, I have had the good fortune to read 
many fine pieces of scientific fiction, but none has 
ever displaced TPhe Homan Termites* in my affw- 
tion. It gives such an interesting insight into the life 
of the termites, and the many similarities betwwn 
them and us. Sometimes I cannot help but think 
that Dr. Keller hit upon the truth in his compariMn 
between the termites and humans. Certainly, the idea 
of a central intelligence would clear up many un- 
solved problems. Nor does it contradict any known 
facts. ‘The Human Termites' provided me not only 
with food for thought, information which I would 
be more or less unlikely to meet elsewhere, hut 
provided me with much entertainment as well.” 

Wonder Stwies is the favorite acience-fiction mag- 
azine of Jack Scballer, Director of the Erie Scibnct 
Fiction Leiagub, as shown in his answer to section 
three of Part Six: 

“Wonder Stories is my favorite magazine mainly 
because it gives me more enjoyment per story than 



any other magazine. But besides the enjoyment part, 
I get more for the investment I make. The stories 
are longer, thereby giving me longer hours of en- 
tertainment. And besides the longer stories, the maga- 
zine is illustrated by the famous Paul, which would 
be a boeist for any magazine. Then again, it is the 
magazine that contains the Science Fictio>n Lkagcb 
as a department, and that alone is worth giving up 
the stories for. All in all, a better magazine cannot 
be found on the market.” 

Finally, we give you here what we consider the 
best answer received for the fourth section of Part 
Six, written by Raymond A. Palmer, concerning the 
future of science-fiction: 

“Not only do I think science-fictioir has a promis- 
ing future, but 1 think it is the fiction of the future. 
Western stories were unknown before the days of 
the west, naturally, and air stories did not come until 
the airplane was invented, but contrary to what 
has happened in the field of literature to date, science- 
fiction comes ahead of what it concerns. Therefore, 
I say, it has a start that no other fiction ever had, 
and is bound to eclipse the success of any other 
tsrpe. The people of the future will be more con- 
cerned with the future than with entertainment, 
and will couple both.” 

We intend to print a few more of these essays in 
our next issue. 



OUR FOREIGN MEMBERS 

“Will you please tell us in England how we can 
join your Science Fiction League,” writes Tony 
Brooks of London. “Do we have to send you 15 cents 
in U. S. money (for the certificate) or can we send 
you 9d in English money? If so, please state, stamps 
or coin, and put the answer in your Science Fiction 
League Department, so that all your readers in 
England can see it. 

“Will you also tell me why, when applying for 
membership, we have to tell you our profession and 
age, and ^so what do you mean by remarks?” 

The best way for members in foreign countries to 
make remittances to us is via International Money 
Orders, which can be secured at any Post Office. It 
would entail a lot of difficulty to exchange coins 
and other moneys. 

We need to know each member’s profession or 
business in order to have complete records. It is not 
absolutely necessary, but we like to know just how 
many doctors, lasers, students, etc., belong to the 
League. On the lines marked “Remarks” on the ap- 
plication blank, you can write anrthing you wish 
concerning the League — ^that you will support it as 
much as you can, or that you want to start a local 
Chapter, or anything else you would like to tell 
us. It is not necessary to use these lines at aB, how- 
ever, and many members leave them blank, though 
we alwasrs prefer to see something there. 



ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 

Andrew Lenard, a member of the League, producer 
of foreign science-fiction movies, and famed author 
of many long, absorbing letters in our “The Reader 
Speaks” department, living in Budapest, Hunga^, 
sends us the following article translated from w 
Crerman which he had placed in a German magazine 
of his country. The translation is entitled “Phantas- 
tical — Scientific Literature,” and reads as follows: 
“There exists upon the American^ magazine market 
a sort of literature which Is practically unknown m 
this form in Europe. These monthly appearing issute 
print exclusively short novels and serials dealing with 
phantastical-scientific problems. 

“I had the opportunity of reading a couple of these 
magazines and was frankly baffled by their instruc- 
tive and educational value. ^ _ 

“In Europe, Jules Verne, H. G. Wells, Hans 
Dominik, and a number of other authors have written 
this sort of literature, but their works appeared 
mostly only in the form of books. The average 
read these novels very seWom and left them mostly 
for the more youthful pe<^le. When ^ he 
ing light reading matter, which provided thrill and 
excit^ent for his hours of leisure, he took rewurse 
generally to detective or adventure stories. It is not 
to be denied that the phantastical-scientific magazines 
of the American market (Wonder Stories. Amaxvn ^ 
Stories, Astounding Stories, etc.) present also a sort 
of light literature but with the distinctive feature 
that they contain besides their entertaining value, 
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an enormous educational value. The reader hearing 
the first time from rocket ships, exploring trips to 
other planets, atom disruption, mechanical robot men, 
etc., is apt to declare all these things as highly im<> 
probable for the first moment. However, the past has 
shown us that the term 'impossible’ should be used 
very cautiously in scientific questions. Quite a num- 
ber of- scientific prophecies which were scoffed at 
in past times as hair-raising tales, have become true 
in due time and nobody can fathom what the future 
has still in store for us. The effective basic ideas of 
the above mentioned novels are scientifically exact, 
only the development of these themes in the course 
of the story may be termed as prophetic and some- 
times phantastical. But Just ther^ore the reader 
can learn (unnoticed and in an easy, entertaining 
way) very much scientific facts, which would be 
otherwise unknown to him. and of which he would 
not have the chance to hear in any other way. 

’‘These magazines appear monthly in altogether 
several 100,000 copies and are finding a ravenous cir- 
culation in America. But you would be mistaken in 
assuming that the readers are only recruited from 
the ranks of the younger generations. On the con- 
trary, we find among the subscribers and readers, 
lawyers, physicians, teachers, etc. 

‘Tt would be interesting to learn just how the 
European public would accept such a literary prod- 
uct and if there would be a suitable and remunera- 
tive market for such magazines. This is an experi- 
ment which we would like to point out to the 
publishers 1 

“Also it would be not such a bad idea to provide 
the youngsters at all events with a sort of literature 
which makes not miss the necessary thrill' and at 
the same time produces an unnoticed instructive or 
educational effect upon them. By this way, we could 
successfully compensate for the ‘trash’ detective 
stories often producing very harmful results.’’ 

To our knowledge, the above is the first article on 
science-fiction, inspired by the Scibncb Fictiok 
Lbaqub, in a foreign language. We thank Mr. Lenard 
sincerely for his efforts, which may be a major in- 
fluence in popularising science-fiction in Europe. 
Mr. Lenard is now an Active Member of the LsAairB. 

“Enclosed is an article which 1 wrote in our semi- 
monthly school paper of the St. Mel High,” writes 
Michael M. Popovits of Chicago. “A private school, 
one of the best in Chicago, its chief purpose is teach- 
ing science from the bottom up. Each edition of this, 
paper has a high circulation of six hundred copies, 
and since boys from all parts of this big city at- 
tend, it has a very broad circulation. 

“Ever since I joined the Scibncb Fiction League: 
about five months ago, I’ve been strl^ng to boost 
this wonderful club in every way possible. I first 
thought of introducing the science magazines, but 
this idea was soon dispersed when I realized that 
the school library was equipped with every conceiv- 
able type of science and engineering magazine. My 
only channel of hope was through the newspaper of 
which I am a reporter. I had a talk with the editors 
and they complied to my request to put my book 
reviews of science-fiction books in the paper. 

“Since this is the first article which app^red in 
our paper, 1 am sending it to you and find out what 
you have to say about it.’’ 

The book review sent to us is for “By Rocket to 
the Moon’’ by Otto Willi Gail, and is a very good 
one. We hope that Mr. Popovits will attempt to place 
an editorial or article in his school paper concerning 
science-fiction itself, so that the other students will 
know what it is all about. These are the things that 
make new fans. 



SCIENCE FICTION MOVIES 

We want everyone, whether you are a member of 
the Lbaoub at present or not, to write immediately 
to E. C. Reynolds, if you have not already done so, 
Member Number 816, at 8236% Descanso Dr.. Los 
Angeles, Calif., telling him that you will be eager to 
attend any science-fiction movies that are to be 
made by the Hollywood producers. You might a^ 
tell him which stories you think would make the 
best pictures. When Mr. Reynolds gets a list of about 
ten thousand names, he will present them to the 
film magnates to show that there Is a big demand 
for fantastic pictures. 

We want to make a special appeal to the Directors 
of local Chapters. Get all of your members to sign 
the petitions and send them to Mr. Reynolds. Two 
our Chapter Directors have already done this. Co- 
operate with Mr. Reynolds. 



In a recent letter to Headquarters, Mr. Reynolds 
says: 

“We have 350 petitions in to date requesting more 
science-fiction movies, and more coming in each 
day. Some come in groups of from fift^n to ninety. 
We rec^ved a petition from C. C. C. Camp No. 913, 
Idyllwild, California, with ninety-two signatures on 
it. Thanks, boys, that’s the old spirit! And we are 
reaching out across the ocean, for we have received 
two petitions from England, and one from China. 

“I wish to extend the thanks of the Scibncb Fiction 
Lbagub and all science-fiction fans to those who have 
co-operated with us in our drive for more science- 
fiction motion pictures by sending in their peti- 
tions — and expressly to those who have gone to the 
trouble of securing groups of signatures. If ^ 
members and fans would co-operate with us in this 
way, it would not be long before the motion picture 
industry would realize that we are insistent in our 
demands. 

“I would like to ask those sending in petitions to 
please do not ask for an acknowledgment, for it 
would take someone with more time and money than 
he knew what to do with to answer all requests. 
General acknowledgment will be made through the 
Lbagub columns of our magazine, the Wondbb 
S-^BS, from time to time. And if the publishers 
will permit, the entire list of names will be printed 
when our quota has been reached.” 



REAL CO-OPERATION 

am very glad to note that both the Scibncb 
Fiction League and all of the Lbague’s members 
are in favor of Mr. Bernard Novitsky,” writes LeRoy 
Christian Bashore, the Director of our Lebanon 
Chapter, “and disagree with the complaint of Mr. 
William S. Sykora. I see nothing whatsoever wrong 
with Mr. NoWtaky’s sendizi^ science-fiction material — 
advertising his science-fiction magazines, which he 
has for sale; in fact, by doing this, there are many 
chances that he can create other persons to become 
more interested in science-fiction, therefore hoping 
the advancement of science-fiction. Mr. Sykora has 
no basis to support his illusive complaint. I was and 
am in favor of Mr. Novitsky all of the time, but I 
.neglected to so inform you. 

“Mr. Robert H. Anglin’s method is very good, 
and I believe it will prove to be effective, and he 
deserves much credit. 

“I have sent to several persons, by mail, your 
four-page leaflet and with this I enclosed a full, 
complete written story called ‘The Prenatal Plagiar- 
ism,’ which I copied from Wonder Stories. There is 
a chance that after the person reads this very in- 
teresting story, it will create him to become in- 
terested in science-fiction and then he might send 
in the membership application and join the Scibncb 
Fiction Lbagub. It takes a little time to copy the 
story and write it out in full on other paper, but 
I don’t mind, as I am doing this in the interest 
for the advancement of science-fiction and I hope 
that you approve of this method. If you do not, 
please let me know. 

“Another suggestion is to see your local theater 
manager and ask him to place information about the 
Scibncb Fiction League on the screen, during the 
advertising of forthcoming pictures. If you know 
him well, he will do this for you. This method will 
bring many more members for the League. Other 
clubs, I have seen, were advertised by this method 
on the screen. I do not know our local theater man- 
ager personally, but I have in mind to go and see 
him anyway to try to do business with him.” 

We have never seen a member more ambitious 
than Mr. Bashore. He is always doing something to 
advance science-fiction and the Lbagub, though it may 
prove expensive to. him in time and money. If a 
small percentage of our other members are half as 
enthusiastic as this member, we will be more than 
satisfied. 



A SCIENCE FICTION BIBLIOGRAPHY 

“It occurs to me that, although I am rated a 
Director of the Science Fiction Lbagub,” writes P. 
Schurier Miller, popular author in Scotia, N. Y., 
“I have never said my say in its columns. That the 
Lbagub has ‘taken,’ there is no doubt; when I visited 
your offices last fall, the numbers of membership 
diplomas which were going out was rather dizzy- 
ing. formation of Chapters, too, is a good step, 
for there is nothing so congenial as a pair of science- 
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fiction addicte heartily disagreeing:, unless it is a 
roomful of them. I speak from experience in this. 
But there are two thin]^ In which Chapters can 
do a great deal and isolated members can also 
help : running down rareties, and building up a 
bibliography. 

*‘The first cf fhese requires little explanation, 
and probably cannot be put on more than a voluntary 
basis in any case. The exchange column functions 
in this way now. But let me make my ^planation 
by ^oting an example: 

“whenever I venture into Albany, the only nearby 
city with second-hand magazine stores, I hunt for 
old science-fiction. Late last summer I wandered, 
purely by chance, into a little rental library which 
was advertising second-hand books. You never can 
tell what may be irf such an assortment. To shorten 
a long story, I found that the proprietor was a fan, 
that he waa selling out his library (with a few 
notable exceptions) to finance the shop, and I bought 
almost everything in sight, including some nice first 
editions of such things as ‘The Lost World.’ (He would 
not part with ‘Darkness and Dawn.’) Since then I 
go in every time I am in Albany and we have a 
rather good co-operative system working. He warns 
me of new science-fiction books due to appear (hav- 
ing, as he has, the publishers* lists months in ad- 
vance) and keeps an eye open for science-fiction 
that appears in various second-hand stores add 
overstock sales. 1 do the same in Schenectady. So far, 
I have been able to replace my badly worn second 
issue of ‘Amazing* with an almost mint copy, and 
I have picked up two copies of Merritt’s TDwellerfl in 
the Mirage’ at 29e, for him. Although he is not a 
Lbaqub member and does not read any of the science- 
fiction magazines with any regularity, he is a better 
propagandist than most of us, since he stocks science- 
fiction in his lending library, boosts it for all he is 
worth (even at the expense of some highbrow best- 
sellers), and has made a number of converts. 

“Lbagub members could do something like this. 
It is almost Impossible to say where science-fiction 
rarities will be found, for while big cities have the 
advantage of more stores, the smaller cities have 
not been drained by collectors. If League members 
will only make and keep on making a search for 
these old books and magazines, not only for the 
ones they need but for all that are available, and 
could send a list of what they can find to some cen- 
tral point, other members would be greatly benefited. 
It would be legitimate for such research men to 
make a small profit, I suppose — certainly they should 
get costs and poetage—but by using some such sys- 
tem it should be possUile for League members to get 
the old classics* at a reasonable price rather than 
having to pay all the market will stand. Chapters 
could afford to run a short advertisement in their 
local newspapers, and I am assured by a ^ratoga 
collector that such ads do bring excellent results. 



“Regardless of whether such a plan can be made 
to work, there is one piece of work which should 
certainly be undertaken. That is the formulation 
of a complete and accurate science-fiction bibliography. 
Even as far back as American and English 

magazines were running science-fiction and fantasy. 
The notable examples are the old Munsey Maga- 
zines — Argosy, Allstory, Cavalier, Museyja, The Scrap 
Book — and later your own popular science publica- 
tions but there are dozens and even scores of other, 
less well-known and even rarer items in Colliers 
(‘The Lost World’), Everybodi^s (‘Mwsiah of the 
Cylinder*), CoamopoUtan (Wells’ novels), and many 
others, in addition to the almost legendu^ Black 
Cat, Thrill Book, and other magazines specializing In 
this sort of material. Harpers and Scribners has had 
odd items. In addition there are hundreds of b^ks. 

**Scienee Fiction Digest, now Fantasy Magazine, 
has run a meagre and inconiplete bibliography of 
science-fiction in a few of these magazines (chiefiy 
the Munsey group), but this is the work of a com- 
paratively small group of people, built up from notes 
oh their own collections. An organization like the 
Leaqubi, numbering scores and even hundreds of 
collectors, here and abroad, could get together in- 
formation for a really extensive and valuable bib- 
l^raphy, without great trouble or inconvenience, 
simply by pooling their information. If a few Chap- 
ters really went in for r«earch, there is no telling 
what might be done. 

“This work is necessary, especially in the maga- 
zine field. Dealers will advertise certain issues at 
certain^ prices, and the uninformed collector must 
take his chance. If he knew that certain issues of 
the magazines offered had no science-fiction while 
others had two or even three or four stories, the 
money saved would eventually be very respectable 
in amount. Canvassing such bulk dealers as the 
Salvation Army depots (a fine source). City Mis- 
sion ^ stories, and old-magazine dealers, the difference 
in time saved is enormous if one knows what issues 
of what periodicals he is looking for, rather than 
hunting for certain stories, bKndfy, or for anything 
at all that looks good. Some magazines might be 
missed entirely. Who looks for science-fiction in 
Harpera, the Forum, or CenturyF Who knows that 
Doyle's 'tost World’ was serialized in CoUiera, with 
illustrations by Cole, the creator of Fu Manchu (in 
illustration) and the source of the modern work 
done by Briggs, Franke. and Flannigan? Who would 
pick up the Neto Review of 1894, or ’95, not knowing 
that a version of ‘The Time Machine’ appeared in 
it which contains at least one episode not in the 
published forms? 

“It would probably add too greatly to the work 
of your office if you were to act as the central clear- 
ing-house fenr such a survey, but there should cer- 
tainly be New York City Chapters large enough and 
active enough to take the iob on, with the added ad- 



Application for T^embership 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 

X, THE UNDERSIGNED, herewith desire to apply for membership in the 
SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE. I have read the rules of the LEAGUE, and 
hereby pledge myself to abide by all the rules and regulations of the SCIENCE 
FICTION LEAGUE. Enclosed ^d fifteen cents (15c) to cover the mailing and 
handling charges for this certificate. 
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No application valid withont.) 
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vanUiGre that they can work with you, with the 
Fantasy Magaeine srroup, and would have the files 
of the New York Public Library for checking and 
research purposes. They would also have the great- 
est concentration of second-hand book dealers and 
magazine publishers in the world at their disposal. 

"The way in which the final bibliography should 
be published would be, of course, entirely up to you. 
It could be mimeographed most cheaply, and this 
method would have the added advantage that it can 
be revised and annotated without the necessity of 
breaking up a set of type. Later, when what might 
be called the historic file — say up to 1930 — shows 
signs of being reasonably complete (simply because 
additions to it cease to come flowing in) 1 should 
think that it might be printed and sold in much the 
same form as your small Science Fiction Series. There 
would be no point in your advertising free the 
science-fiction in other current magazines such as 
Argosy, Top-Notch, Blue Book, and the like, but a 
yearly or semi-yearly supplement to the original 
‘classic’ or historical list ought to be issued unless, 
of course, the demand for it turns out to be niL 

"While I am at it, I may as well ask the im- 
possible. It would be wonderful — literally — if this 
could be an annotated bibiiography, with a few words 
on what each item is like. A sort of super-condensed 
synopsis, really, with a note on anything special 
about it. In the case of the various versions of some 
of Wells’ stories, like the ’Time Machine’ and 'When 
the Sleeper Wakes,’ it was different in some way 
each time it was reprinted. There could abo be 
notes on illustrations or illustrators, and in the case 
of books, on identifying marks that prove a first 
edition. However, these are all what might be called 
luxuries. The real necessity is a simple bibliography, 
simply made up and simple to use, and it should be 
possible for the League members to undertake the 
formulation of one. 

"Think about this bibliography business a bit. 
please. It is something that a group like the League 
could undertake successfully if only it would try — 
and it will be immensely valuable to anyone who col- 
lects at all." 

Your idea for a complete science-fiction bibliography 
sounds very good to us and. as you say, should prove 
indispensable assistance to coUectors of science-fiction. 
Suppose we work it this way: you. Mr. Miller, send 
to us the bibliography that appear^ in Science Fic- 
tion Digest, and anything that you want to add to 
it. We will use that as a beginner. Then we ask 
our other members to send in their lists of rare, 
out-of-the-way science-fiction. We shall print this 
notice each month until lists stop coming in. and 
then we shall compile one grand bibliographical list, 
probably printed and supplied to collectors at cost, 
providing there is a sufficient demand. As per Mr. 
Miller’s suggestion, we could publish an addenda and 



list of current science-fiction each year. Therefore, 
we ate asking our coUectoismembers to send in their 
lists of science-fiction that U found outside the three 
major science-fiction magazines. In your list, include 
only science-fiction stories, giving the name of the 
story, author, magazine in which it appeared, date 
of publication, and classification of ea^ one — such 
as "trip to Mars." "life under the sea," "atomic 
transmutation," etc., so that we may know that it 
is science-fiction. Do not include weird stories, ghost 
stories, stories about re-incarnation, witches, etc. 
In the case of books, give the name of the publisher 
instead of magazine. We particularly want item.s 
published a long time ago — ten, twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty years, or longer. When the list is ready to be 
prepared at Headquarters, we may do the work 
alone or get some of the local members to help us. 
Collectors, co-operate in making this bibliography 
the greatest one ever compiled I We’re waiting for 
your lists. 



NOTICE TO DIRECTORS 

We want to call to the attention of volunteer Chap- 
ter Directors the fact that it does not take a great 
many members to form a local Chapter. Beoai^ W6 
believe that it is relatively easy to secure new mem- 
bers after the Chapter is formed, we will authoHae 
a Chapter with only three members to start. If you 
are a Director and only a few have written to you, 
offering to join your Chapter, send us the list now 
and we will declare the existence of your Chapter, 
or you can secure a list of members in your locality 
from Headquarters, and solicit each one. either by 
mail or personal call This will eventually bind 
together all the lovers of science-fiction in your 
neighborhood into one group. Why work alone? Get 
together t Remember, three members are enough to 
start a Chapter, and you will find it much easier 
to secure new members after the Chapter is organised. 
Many of these "three-daxnoexs-to-start" Chapters 
have alr^dy secured many new names, if not all of 
thnn. and we intend to publish a list of all Chap- 
ters with a complete list of their members once each 
year, liie first list of this kind will appear in our 
August issue, as of our first birthday, March 29. 193$. 



BOOK DISCOUNTS 

Several memben have written in asking how they 
can secure the discounts on science-fiction books that 
we said publishers will allow, when the Lbaoue was 
formed. All you have to do to get these discounts k 
write to the book publisher, ordering the book (which 
must 1 m science-fiction) and ask for the dl^ount 
which you are entitled to as a member of the Lbaqui. 
Most publishers will heed your request. 



(REVERSE SIDE) 



I consider myself belonging to the following class: (Put X in correct 
square.) 

Professional 

(State which, such os doctor, lawyer, etc.) □ 

Business (State what business) □ 

Author □ 

Student □ 

□ 

Age 

Remarks: 
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YOUR CERTIFICATE 

To date, several members have not claimed 
their certificates, although their applications have 
been received and approved. The certificate is given 
free to all those who find it possible to call at Head- 
quarters for it. However, when it has to be mailed, 
a mailing and handling cost of fifteen cents is 
charged. We urge you to send in your fifteen cents if 
you cannot call for your certificate. You will find it 
necessary to have a certificate in order to enter any 
Chapter, and for other times when identification is 
neceeaary. 



PAMPHLET OF INFORMATION 

We have prepared a four-page leaflet adopted from 
our editorial in the May, 1984 issue of WONOOI Storibs, 
which outlines the rul^ and purposes of the LbajQUB, 
with an application. These will be provided free of 
charge to those who wish to join and have not already 
ikme so, or to members who want to convert others. 
Please send a stamp to cover mailing cost. 



CORRESPONDENTS 

All members are free to enter their names upon 
this list, telling just who they would like to write to 
(ages and sex), where they should live, and perhaps 
what they should be interested in. 

This correspondence list is for members of the 
SoiBNCB Fiction Lbaqub and those entered are warned 
against questionable letters they may receive from 
outsiders. If your entry does not bring the results you 
desire, make your next one take in a wider field, 
either in ages, locality, or hobbies. By notifying 
Headquarters when the issue appears containing 
your name, you may have it repeated the second 
month following, and by doing this every two months, 
have the entry six times per year. However, you 
will probably not wish to do this, for you are likely 
to secure all the correspondents you desire with the 
first insertion. 

Marianne Ferguson, 20 S. Buffum St., Worcester, 
Mass., Member No. 731, would be glad to hear from 
Rny girl correspondents who believe that all science- 
fiction people are not *‘nuts.” She is twenty-three 
years old. 

Richard P. Wolf, 1925% N. Main St., Dayton, 0.» 
Member No. 198, is interested in corresponding with 
another member between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one concerning his favorite subjects, prefer- 
ably from someone in another country. 

LeRoy Christian Bashore, 310 N. 7th St., Lebanon, 
Pa., Member No. 567, wishes to correspond with 
youn^ men and girls on any subject. He is interested 
in science, hypnotism, and chemistry. 

J. Dockweiler, Jr., 8917 216th St.. Queens Village, 
N. Y., Member No. 610, has request^ that we place 
his name in this list announcing that he is open 
for correspondence from otiier members. 

Forrest J. Ackerman, 630 Staples Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., First Class Honorary M^ber Numl^r 
One and Executive Director, ‘*deziras korespondadi 
kun kelkaj geamantoj de Scienc-fikcio l^antaj en 
Esperlando ; intersango de simplaj leteroj pri Stf. 

f :enerale, kaj filmoj de fantazio. Amerikanaj au 
remdlandaj Stf. Esperamtistoj, bonvolu skribi.’* 
Frederick B. Shroyer, 710 N. 3rd St., Decatur. Ind., 
Member No. 748, would like to correspond with any 



member agnostically inclined (those who believe that 
God and the human soul are unknown and un- 
knowable). 

William S. Sykora, 81-51 41st St., Long Island City, 
N. Y., Member No. 208, wants to write to members 
who belonged to sclentifiction fan clubs, societi^, 
or associations prior to 1933. 

Emerson Houghton, Alstead, N. H., Member No. 
758, would like to correspond with other members 
throughout the world. 



SUGGESTIONS 

Here are a few advance suggestions of how you 
can help the Scibncb Fiction Lbagub: 

(1) If you wish to form a local Chapter of the 
Lbaqub, get a newspaper to print a notice in the 
society or club section. They will do this free of 
charge and it will aid you in securing many members. 

(2) Send to Headquarters all the suggestions that 
you believe will improve the Scibncb Fiction Lbaoub 
and its activities. You may have some .valuable ideas 
that will greatly aid the cause of science-fiction. This 
department will appear monthly in the magazine and 
will be used as the voice of the members and execu- 
tives, so do not hesitate to use it freely. 

(3) If you are a student in high school or college, 
tiy to form a Chapter of the Lbaqub in the building, 
with students as members. Most educational institu- 
tions allow for clubs of . all sorts and would be pleased 
to harbor one more, especially one with standards as 
high as the Scibncb Fiction Lbaqub. These school 
Chapters will be treated in Headquarters as any other 
Chapter. In order to form a Chapter of the Lbaqub. 
send your name to us with those of all other members 
who wish to form the Chapter and the name under 
which the Chapter will be known. We will send you 
an officially signed certificate, confirming the existence 
of the Chapter with its number. 

(4) Try to write editorials propounding the merits 
of science-fiction in general and place them in your 
local newspapers. Stress the fact that science-fiction 
is educational and broadens tiie minds of the refers. 

(5) Study science-fiction carefully and form a series 
of conclusions in your mind as to its merits and ac- 
complishments. Organize your ideas so that you can 
talk freely and convincingly to potential followers on 
the subject. Be able to tell at a moment’s notice just 
what it is and why you are an enthusiastic advocate. 
This, with Suggestion Two, is very important to the 
purpose of the Lbaqub. All members who are instru- 
mental in securing any special attention to the Lbagub 
will receive due acknowledgment and will find that it 
will be profitable to them to be so mentioned. 

The Lbaqub has one prime purpoae~to spread 
the worthy gospel of science-fiction. That is the basis 
of the League, and its goal will not be reached until 
everyone knows of science-fiction and respects it as 
the most powerful literary force in the world. We can 
hardly hope for this for a long time to come, but 
every scheme, plan, or idea that will aid us in reach- 
ing that goal is welcome. New ones will be broached 
every month by the executives and members — will 
you do your part? We do not expect every member 
to have an inexhaustible reservoir of ideas, but we 
will appreciate all suggestions offered. 

If you have not as sret joined the Leagub and wish 
to do so, you will find application blanks in this 
department. 



THE SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 

Is now over one year old. 

Let*s Have ten-fold the advancement dunng our 

SECOND YEAR OF EXISTENCE 

that we have had during the first. 

If you have not yet jouied — do so now! If you are 
*l*‘c»dy a member, get someone else to join. 




I N this department we shall publish every mon^ 
your opinions. After all, this is your mac:azine 
and it is edited for you. If we fall down on the 
<^ice of our stories, or if the editorial board slips 
up occaakinaily. It is up to you to voice your opinion. 
It makes no difference whether your letter is com- 
plimentary, critical, or whether it contains a ffood, 



old-fashioned brickbat. All are equally wnleoms. 
AU of your letters, as much as space will allow, 
will be published here for the ben^t of aO. Doe 
to the largre influx of mail, no communications 
to this department are answered individually un- 
less 26c in stamps, to cover time aadi postasew is 
remitted. 



Science Fiction in Europe 

Editor, Wonder SiOBres: 

For some time European science-fiction fans kept 
wondering just why this sort of magazine literature 
or moving pictures find su6h a comparatively cold 
reception in Europe. In the columns of certain fan 
magazines in the U.S.A. we have read letters from a 
few European readers who rave about this seemingly 
hopeless state of affairs and try to convince tlteir 
fellows to turn their attention toward science-fiction. 
They meet mostly shrugs, scoflings. and are regarded 
by their friends as a bit “screwy.” 

All these questions have bothered me since years and 
I undertook the task to find the causes for this be- 
haviour. The solution which _ I reached does not con- 
tain the hope that all this is only a temporary 
phenomenon, which may be cured in due time. Sa^y 
enough, my deductions show that the whole of Europe 
has mostly lost its faculties to enjoy science-fiction. 
And if I am not entirely mistaken, this state of 
affairs will remain for a very long period. This, 
however, should not discourage the pioneers to go on 
with their salvation work: Perhaps there is a way 
out after all. 

Now let me prove my point. Those, who have 

already had the nerve to swallow some of my analy- 
tical letters, know that I like to pry into the inner- 
most of things. So, gather your patience I 

Science-fiction took its start in the earliest legends 
of the ancients, such as the Phoenicians, Chinese, 
Persians, a.s.o. We can follow the development of 
these s-f tales through the Greeks and Romans up 
to our modern days, to Jules Verne, H. G. Wells, 
Hans Dominik, a.s.o. in Europe. The causes from 

which such literature can be explained lie deeply 
rooted in the human mind^ and should have their 
common origin in the craving for a better future 
brought forth W greater scientific and technical 
development and the consequent joy and primitive 
awe inspir^ by such inventions. 

Now, the Europeans are all connected in some 
way to the ancient Asian and African people ; ^ in 
fwt, they are their direct descendants and heirs. 

They look back at a past of at least six or seven 

thousand year* of conscious life. And the European 
mind as such — shows an uninterrupted formation 
^ring all this period. You mu^ absolutely not be a 
believer in atavism to come to the conclusion that 
such a continuous development must carry its marks 
in the mentality of every European. However, we 
are only interested in its effects on science-fiction. 
People in Europe have lived to see that all the 
technical discoveries, which they thought would bring 
great boons and advantages, have in reality achieved 
mostly disastrous results. Life did not become better 
through them in their final consequences. It is true 
that they, at first sight, seemed to further personal 
comfort and wealth, but, in fact, this proved to be 
only a superficial effect. Therefore, the initial joy 
and awe connected with these new inventions turned 
slowly to Bcepticiein and doubt. The mental depres- 
sion of a seemingly unsuccessful future is impressed 
subconsciously in every new born European child's 
brain. These people are adult at a high degree in 
their earliest teens and they are premature — in the 
primitive sense of the word — all their life kmg. I 
mean to say, that they are always ahead of their 
respective ages in their reactions. So it comes that 
they look with suspicion at every new invention ; they 
arc tired of them and are always contemplating what 



it has in store for them. I wish you to understand 
that these reactions are not in the least conscious. 
They come to the surface quite involuntarily and 
very often are in direct contradiction with the real 
opinion of the subject. These are the reactions which 
the few European s-f fans encounter when making 
their inquiries about people’s opinions re a-f storia. 
Because these instincts are deeply buried in the sub- 
conscious mind, inventions are made in Europe as 
many as in America, and our geniuses don't stand 
behind those of the New World. People as a rule 
accept these technical and other novelties with the 
same conscUma enthusiasm as over there in U S.A. 
Only, I often wonder what would happen in these 
lines if humanity would one day realize that, at the 
bottom, they don’t like these inventions. Would they 
stop to make them? Really a sad aspect I 

To come to the point! I don't think many people 
over 60 years old read s-f in your country. (There 
are always exceptions, of course.) Folks here at 80 
have the average atavistic mind reactions, which 
your people have at the age of 60. Therefore, at 80 
they are past the time to read s-f. Now, this has 
notJiing to do with intelligence — mind you. It just 
means that our people, on the average, are not youth- 
ful enough — figuratively spoken — to find pleasure in 
s-f literature or movies. This fact holds true for a 
lot of other deductions which do not refer to the 
theme of this particular letter. (As a little deviation, 
I may mention that s-f movies, where the science 
element prevails, are more readily accepted here 
than the so-called phantastical and horror pictures 
having only a pseudo-scientific basis but otherwise 
lacking furiber scientific aspects once ^is basis has 
been laid. However, this takes us too far from 
my theme. ) 

All this brings ua to the conclusion that American 
people are more youthful than we are. And this is 
true ! Youthfulness does not mean childishness. This 
youthfulness is quite a different thing, composed of 
an excess of optimism, buoyancy, vigor, and devil- 
may-care behaviour. It contains — sad as it may seem 
to us Europeans — a certain guarantee for a better 
future and with this, faith in the future of its develop^ 
ments. After all, this is the basic requirement to 
form a public for s-f literature. 

How can we explain this joyoii^ American youth- 
fulness, which, although is in itself again only a 
subconscious quality, shows very distinctly in most 
appearances of American life? All these Americans, 
or at least their ancestors, have emigrated at some 
past time from the ancient world. Where is then the 
cause of such deeply founded difference? The ex- 
planation is not difficult. When the emigrants left 
the old continent, they faced such radically different 
conditions which could not be bridged by their usual 
experiences. They made an artificial interruption in 
the natural flow of affairs. They were forced in a 
way to begin anew. Their contact with the former 
life was radically broken, and atavism received a 
severe shock. The new world may have — and cer- 
tainly has — its great and glorious history, but after 
all, it is comparatively young and is not burdened 
down with ages of traditions. Thus the people are 
(mentally) more free and youthful. Newcomers’ men- 
tality and reactions are readily absorbed by the gen- 
era) mood of the country. And this is a great advan- 
tage over Europe. 

A last few remarks shall end this letter. Every 
now and then you’ll find in Europe people who have 
(by some freak of nature) preserved their primitive 
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youthfulness. These are, among others, the few 3-f 
writers (and they have enough young readers here) 
and the adult s-f fans. They have what is called 
“American mentality.” And if they find that they 
cannot adapt themselves to European conditions — 
they emigrate and come to the U.S.A. Sometimes, 
however, they even have a faculty to unite both 
feelings. In this case they remain where they are but 
cultivate their connections — ^by correspondence, read- 
ing, listening in by radio, a.s.o. — iwith America. Lucky 
fellows ; they have solved their mental problems. I 
am proud of being one of them. 

But, as a whole, you see there is not much hope 
that 8-f literature will find a wholesale entrance in 
Europe in the near future — only by way of some 
miracle, perhaps. However, I may be entirely wrong, 
let us hope. 

Anyway, three cheers for science-fiction ! 

Andrew Lenard. 

Budapest, Hungary. 

(We have come to look forward to each of Mr. 
Lenard’s letters as something eKtra-special, and one 
reader told us that he buys the magazine only for 
this one feature! Like his previous epistles, this one 
brings out many points that have not been discussed 
before. 

You state that the American people are more youth- 
ful than Europeans, that they are more adventurous 
than others, and therefore take more quickly to 
science-fiction. You have probably “hit the nail on 
the head” in this supposition. The early settlers of 
this continent were aU red-blooded adventurers and 
we may eay that a good deal of it is still in the blood. 
—EDITOR.) 



Talking Turkey 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

At last you have compelled me to send you a letter 
from the other end of the world. 1 have been docile 
enough up to now, but at last the low quality of most 
of your modern stories has caused me to write to 
you in a burst of indignation. 

I fully agree with Mr. Ackerman when he says 
that there is that “indefinable something” of 1928 
stories lacking in your modern stories. As far as I 
can see, the only really absorbing yarns that have 
recently appeared are “The Living Galaxy.” “The 
Man Who Awoke,” and “The Man from Beyond.” 
What about a few more tales like “The Skylark of 
Space,” the “Asteroid” tales by Manning, or “The 
Cosmic Gun” and “The Return of the C<»mic Gun”? 

In short, you will see that my favorite type of 
story is the interplanetary sort, or even better, the 
seemingly fantastic intergalactic voyages. The way 
you’ve been sticking to the Earth lately is really heart- 
breaking ; couldn't we leave it occasionally? 

Mind you, serials like “Dawn to Dusk” are always 
welcomed by me, likewise short stories of the “Time 
Tragedy” or “The Waterspout” quality. But for good- 
ness' sake, draw a line somewhere-^o away with 
stories like “The Final Struggle.” Why not get 
authors like E. E. Smith or 3, W, Campbell, Jr., 
to give us a few of the type they are famous for? 

Also, I think the idea of publishing, say, a quar- 
terly publication printing some of the good old 
stories is a good one. That at least would be one 
consolation. _ , . 

Robert J. Amram. 

Istanbul, Turkey. 



Superior to the Rest 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

I have just finished reading the December issue 
of your magazine and I feel impelled to write you 
immediately concerning the mag. in general and 
this issue in particular. 

I have been a reader of science-fiction since its 
inception in 1926 with the first issue of a magazine 
of which you were editor for a few years. Since I 
have been reading this type of fiction for these last 
eight years, 1 feel myself qualified to judge, in some 
small degree, the general excellence of the stories 
then and now. 

A good many of your correspondents criticize the 
fiction which you present as being fairly adequate 
but not at all the equal of that of past years. My 
contention is this. The stories of today are much 
better written, the emotional pitch throughout is 
generally well sustained, and the science used is far 
superior to that which characterized the early years 
of this type of magazine story. 

Now for Wonder Storieis in particular: I find that 
of all kindred magazines, this one is far superior to 
all the rest. Of course, there are occasional faults. 
Such as too few stories and stories which might be 
better fitted for a mystery story magazine, but they 
are faults which are not inherent in the mag. and 
may therefore be deleted without causing any harm 
at all. 

My last few words concern the subject of illustra- 
tions. They do not appear to me to be sufficieatly 
important to worry about. The main purpose of 
buying a magazine is to read the stories contained 
therein but with the addition of more pictures, the 
number of stories would be reduced in all probability 
to compensate for increased need of space. So, there- 
fore, with the inclusion of more illustrations we 
would lose more than we would gain. 

Yes, there is one more thing I'd like to say. I want 
to mention one story in the December issue which 
appealed to me very much, not, however, from its 
scientific angle, but from its social angle. That story 
is “Higher Jurisdiction” which definitely shows that 
inventions which clash with the interests of great 
corporations are suppressed by any means available 
and even with the aid of the courts, which are sup- 
posed to operate for the benefit of the majority, but 
actually for the benefit of anybody wealthy enough 
to command attention. „ „ 

Zane Gordon. 

New York, K. Y. 

(Mr. Gordon is one of those pleasant readers who 
is willing to let well-enough alone. If all of our readers 
were as satisfied as he, our worries would be little 
indeed — ^but then again, we should never like that 
situation to arise. What would the old column be 
without a lot of brickbats, criticisms, and mud- 
slinging? Pretty dry — and our job would soon be- 
come boring — as far as the fan mail is concerned. 
However, we have readers of all kinds — from those 
who are perfectly satisfied or don’t give a darn, 
through the entire gamut of those who find some 
faults, right to the other extreme limit where we 
occasionally find someone who despises the magazine 
so violently that he will do anything to harm It, 
rather then to help it out of the imaginary rut that 
he thinks it is in. These “cranks” write letters to 
loyal fans in hopes of hurting the good reputation 
of the magazine, anonymously, of course. Readers 
can always be a help to any magazine by sending to 
the editor any abusive letters from harmful cranks. 
We are at present investigating the trouble-makers 
who have come to our attention. — EDITOR.) 



(Despite the unsatisfied tone of this letter, we 
are extremely pleased to receive a communication 
;%^rom Turkey — a rare pleasure. 

There is no type of story we like to accept more 
that an interplanetary yarn, for that is a real 
symbolization of science-fiction, but we must insist 
that they abide by our new policy, and if that kind 
is written very seldom, there is nothing we can do 
about it. You will find interplanetary stories in our 
magazine irregularly, though not with the frequency 
of the old “hack” days, although you will still find 
them with nauseating regularity in other magazines. 

Many months ago we stated that no more material 
of the calibre of “The Final Struggle” and “The 
House of Monstrosities” would be accepted by us, 
because we found through these experiments that our 
readers no longer like this type. 

We have been contemplating a reprint magazine 
for some time now and arc as anxious to see it ap- 
pear as you are. — EDITOR.) 



His Mammoth Order 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

The Season's Greetings .... I 
Just got my November issue and enjoyed it. I 
liked the short-short story, “The Growth Promoter” 
best, though the others ran close, in fact, a very close 
second — all of them ! My congratulations to Mr. Paul 
K. Chappie for his splendid workmanship. Am hop- 
ing to read more of his stf “shorts.” 

Mr. Hoy Ping Pong pinged his last by his 
report of the 196th convention : and ponged Acker- 
manee by the same. Hope he hoys himself next time. 

Here is something that has just popped off my 
head. I have noticed that some readers are “bothered” 
with the symbolic illustration on the Table of Con- 
tents page, saying that it is a “disgrace” and the 
like. Well, I suggest that you let Winter do a cleaner- 
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and finer one. but with the same idea throughout. 
How about it? The present cut, in fact, is time 
worn and dirty. And “The Reader Speaks** heading, 
too. By the way. teil Paul that bis recent illustrations 
are fresher and better. If you can, please try to get 
Elliott Dold. 

I would like to see the following authors in the 
1*935 WONECB Stori&s: A. Merritt, E. E. Smith, John 
Campbell, Jrl, and C. L. Moore. Rather a mammoth 
order, what? But, by heavens, what’s happened to 
old Epi? His Doreen cut has been missed by the 

J. R. Ayco. 

Bacolod. P. L 

(We intend to leave the contents page and depart- 
ment illustrations as they are for a while longer. 
Most of our readers seem satisfied with them and 
we can’t see what you mean by “time-worn.** 

Though your “mammoth order’* might be hard to 
fill, we don’t think it would be worth the effort. Who 
was it that said “what’s in a name?” We know what 
kind of stories we want, and we don’t care whether 
they’re written by William Shakespeare or Mamie 
Zilch. The same goes for stories we reject — no “big” 
name can act as an influence in getting a story past 
the editor and we have turned down the efforts of 
many of those authors considered the very best — some 
of whom have never even appeared in our magazine 
at all.— EDITOR.) 



How We Brag! 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

“The Best in Science Fiction 1” — There is a Ger- 
man proverb which begins : ‘‘Eigenlob stinkt, etc.” 
— perhaps you know a similar one in English. You 
may liberally apply it to your magazine, for it re^s 
with self-praise. You will of course answer that the 
readers you it IS the beat S-P Mag,, but that 
does not entitle you to print it on the cover the way 
you do, for there are readers who do not agree with 
the rest. 

By the way, Mr. Editor: Do S-F Mags multiply by 
division? I am sorry I missed the first five volumes 
of your interesting publication, but that does not 
imply that there may be features in it which I do 
aot like, as the one mentioned above. 

Then there are the covers 1 I know covers by Paul 
when he was an artist of the S-F Mag which later 
on divided itself into two separate individuals, one 
of them, I believe, being the mag which is often 
referred to as your “chief competitor.” The cover of 
the December number is Quite good. At first 1 
thought it was by another artist than Paul. It is 
d^erent from the ten other W. S. covers I have got 
and different too from the earlier work by Paul. He is 
changing his style ! For the first time 1 see a blue 
sky on a cover illustration and the mountains in the 
background are of a Quite possible coloration. Don’t 
you agree with me that your parent-magazine — or 
should I say your brother-mag — changed its cover 
coloration into more realistic colors nearly a year 
ago or perhaps longer ago? Does it not look as if the 
“inimitable” artist of “the Best in Science-Fiction** 
was imitating the initiative of “the less good” (ac- 
cording to YOUR rating). 

Wonder Stories is pounding its chest like a 
gorilla: “We give the readers 87,000 words instead of 
86,000 ! We give new stones, new ideas ! ! We do not 
take every GOOD story ! ! V* 

It really is a pity you do not take EVERY good 
story. If you took EVERY good story, yoxi would not 
need to take some VERY BAD stories (as “Final 
Struggle” and “House of Monstrosities”) in order 
to get 2,000 words more than “magazine B.” 

NEW IDEAS! By the fuss you make about it in 
your note at the beginning of the story “The Black 
Kiver,*’ it seems you suppose the idea of finishing a 
fitoi*y by stating that all has been but a dream 
< “Hair-raising Tale,” “Black River”) is a new idea. 
I believe it to be a very old one, a very silly one, and 
one in opposition with your own thesis (Wonders 
of Fiction). Instead of exclaiming: “What a won- 
derful, realistic piece of writing” as you it in 

your editorial, the reader will say : “Damn it, it was 
pure bluff” — ^for the reader has been fooled but not 
in the way he likes to be deceived. It is the sort of 
ending a writer would have chosen 20 years ago 
when few people were S-F-minded and he was afraid 
that a different ending would not have appealed to 
hw readers. It is the sort of ending the author lays 
hold of nowadays every time he does not know 
bow to end his tale otherwise. 



Now open your collar-button and I shall slap you 
on the back till the eougd&ing-fit passes which b^ell 
you while reading this letter. I have read yenr former 
mag since “’The Metal Emperor” appeared in “Sci- 
ence and Invention.” I would have looked for W.S. 
long ^o, had I only known it could be got in South 
America. I found it by chance only a year ago dis- 
played on a newsstand in Cordoba. I am croes with 
W.S. because of your advertising it at the expense 
of your competitors. I like most of the stories you 
print pretty well, and please, if some day you should 
publish still another S.F. mag, let me know it — 
will you? 

And now excuse the errors of one not quite 
familiar with the English language. 

Long live ALL TRUE S-F mags 1 

Hans J. Lessbb, 

Rio Segundo, Argentina- 

(We are sorry if it appears at times as tho^h 
we are praising ourselves — or rather, our magazine. 
We only try to bring forth facts to show t^t our 
efforts to keep Wondhi Stories on top have not been 
entirely in vain. We all brag a bit about our accom- 
plishments, don’t we? Furthermore, it is a universal 
custom in this country for business to praise its own 
work and show where others have praised it, by 
testimonials. Then the people say: “It must be good— 
they admit it themselves 1” 

You should realise that stories you do not like 
are appreciated by other readers. Sometimes we print 
a story and find that many readers do not like it — 
for example, the two you mention in your fifth para- 
graph — and we avoid tales of that type in the 
future. 

The dream effect in “The Black River** was en- 
tirely distinctive. It did not turn out to be a 

dream, and the dividing point between dream and 
reality gave the story a clever twist. We avoid the 
dream-stories as much as possible. 

You end your letter on a very pleasant note, which, 
after all, atones for any dissatisfaction. You say 
that you like most of our stories preto well, which 
is about all that anyone can ask for. No two people 
have exactly the same likes and dislikes, and there is 
not a publication on the market — and we might go 
so far as to say that there never will be — that pleases 
everyone entirely. — EDITOR.) 



Strange Truths 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

1 have just concluded the January issue of WONt^ 
Stories and, as a writer myself, find your publication 
extremely entertaining. The fantasy spread through 
its pages absorbs one; and I, who am always interested 
in fantasy, find Wonder Stories attractive. For a 
number of years I have been studying, as a hobby 
(one of several bobbies), fantasy. Have jrou ever read 
anything by Doctor van Helsing? Do you know any- 
thing about the Berbalands of Cagayan Sulu? There 
are many strange records of strange happenings in 
our world which, while there is sometimes no reason 
to explain them, cannot be labelled “buncombe” and 
cannot be disproven. Because some facts cannot be 
explained is no reason why they cannot hold the 
possibility <d truth. 

In writing this letter, I am not offering you a story 
nor seeking advertising as a writer. My writings 
have been in juvenile and philatelic fields mostly 
(with two published hooks on the latter). Sometime 
I sh^l delve fictionaBy into your field ; but not now. 

I enjoy talking about scientifiction and fantasy; of 
unexplained facts, as it were ; and if you find any- 
thing herein of interest, it is yours to Quote, in 
whole or part. . . . 

David Keller’s “One-Way Tunnel” is prefaced witb4^ 
remarks, or blurbs, that seem interesting, as you 
suggest ways in which man will terminate upon this 
earth. Have you ever been through the Congo, seen 
the gigantic ant-hills, and witnessed villages that 
have been wholly deserted by^ them? Of course, an 
upheaval or flood may terminate man, though it 
would have to be pretty universal. I incline toward 
the idea of the predomination of the insects, 
living man. The monstrosities in Keller’s tale may be 
imaginary ; yet consider a few points. 

There are records of strange beings upon the 
earth, or which have been upon the earth. In the 
Australian bush there actually are savage homo genus 
of the lowest type who still possess remnants of 
tails ! And the Bosjeman dwarfs of South Africa — 
a relative of the Hottentots — proves that pe< 9 )e, as 
we know them today, were not always of the same 
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structure as ourselves. Records show that, even in 
Patasronia. there were once men over seven feet talU 
Giants you say? 

It is my notion that the fairy tales which we read 
to our children have an actual basis of fact! They 
were the earliest literature of the human race, put 
^wn from the then age-old legends. They strive to pic- 
ture some of the more ancient creatures on earth : 
perhaps, in the course of time, some of these became 
distorted through imagination — ^yet basically, they all 
have some truth I 

Even the legendary witch may have been the 
earliest scientist ! In Hamilton's tale of "Master of 
the Genes,” we have something about genetics; and 
it is possible that "witches” from those olden times 
cnay have been experimenting In such a scientific sub- 
ject I Perhaps they even found out about that pituitary 
gland, that Stone bases his "Cosmic Joke” upon : 
for experiments have been made, and it has been 
found ^at this gland reacts upon the body, occa- 
sionally, in nature’s own way, of producing a monster- 
human. 

There are things, and factors, and knowledge upon 
earth that is plausible, though there is no apparent 
explanation for them. Orffyreus’ wheel, the Acari 
created from inanimate objects by Andrew Cross 
(insects out of stone 1) and such records have always 
held me. If you are not familiar with such records, 
sometime 1 might enjoy relating thnn to you, through 
the medium of the letter-page. Let me suggest a new 
plot to you ; recently, there appeared in the news a 
formal write-up about the moon (reminded of this 
through your 8th question in Part Seven test) in 
which it was suggested that perhaps the moon is 
covered with water, as the earth might some day be; 
and that it may be possible that we see only the sea- 
bottom, while there might be life there, even human 
life, developed in amphibious ways ! The report had 
it that if the earth became water-covered, man might 
develop some undersea existence, or become am- 
phibious himself — as some sort of human life may 
be on the moon 1 That theory was seriously ex- 
pressed, too I 

But now, I had better sign off. having taken per- 
haps too much of your time. 

Montgombiy Mulpord. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

("There are more things in heaven and earth.” 
or we might say, **Truth is stranger than fiction.” 
In fact, we have no doubt that truth is stranger 
than fiction — It has always been proven so. When 
man reaches Mars, he will undoubtedly find stranger 
things there than have even been imagined in a 
science-fiction story. When the year 2000 A.D. rolls 
around, science will be greatly advanced over many 
of our authors* predictions. The 1986 pictured in 
1885 is more like the 1885 that actually occurred. 

We always like to bear of myths and fairy talcs 
being proven by science. Undoubtedly many of the 
superstitions that are practiced today have theif 
original basis in science. — EDITOR.) 



Our Covers Again 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

This is the second tin^ I venture to write to you. 
The first was more in length, but the following will 
suffice to cover what I have on my conscience at the 
present time. 

It seems that whenever I read the readers' depart- 
ment. I find so many lettera of disapproval of Frank 
R.^ Paul's covers. I would like to have some of those 
brick-batters take a good look at some of the other 
scientific-fiction magazine covers, and then compare 
^ Paul's covers to them. 

• ^ At first glance, he would notice the bright colors 
Y tbe title, Wonder Stories. Upon further inspec- 
\ tion, he would notice the clear, vivid picture, vari- 
colored, handsome to behold. Certainly, there can 
only be one Wonder Stories, and it has the cover 
that attracts. 

I have the opinion of my news-man who tells me 
that people often remarked to him about that par- 
ticular bright colored cover. To have people point 
out a magazine by its cover is a distincHofi in itself. 
It is independent, because it attracts the attention 
of prospective buyers from the rack full of other 
magazines. 

Once more I will say. let the brick-batters take a 
good look at the other magazine covers: then let 
them s«y somethin*. Lbo Roobrs. 

Member SFL, 
Buffalo. N. Y. 



(Thank you for standing up for our covers. We 
feel about it as you do. We know from experience 
that the covers we are now using sell the magazine 
best and at the same time typify the nature of the 
contents of the magazine. — EDITOR.) 



A Good Deception 

Editor. Wonder Stories: 

1 have at band the January issue of WoNDm 
Stories, and have reed with some interest Forri*st 
Ackerman's letter about "Seeing your brain.” 1 was 
surprised that the editor in his comment said he 
didn’t print the news article "simply because we don't 
believe it.” 1 was further surprised that this article 
was quoted from a 1984 "What’s New In the Progress 
of Science,” because, you see, the experiment de- 
scribed is far from new. I first became acquainted with 
it in that wonderful book of science-fiction, Etidorhpa. 
by John Uri Lloyd— published by the Robt. Clarke 
Co.. Cincinnati, in 1896. However, the author, at that 
time a man of science whose word was not to be 
doubted, did not claim the experiment as original with 
him, but quoted an earlier source: Poekinje’s Beitrage 
zur Kenntniza de$ Sehens in sttbjectiver Hinsicht 
(Prague, 1828). 

On page 199 of Etidorhpa. I-Am-The-Man says, 
in part: "You have never maide an exclamation of 
surprise at the statement that you really see a star 
that exists in the depths of space millions of miles 
beyond our solar system, and yet you became in- 
credulous and scornful when it was suggested that 
I could show you how you could see the configuration 
of your brain, an object with which the organ of 
sight is nearly in contact. How inconsistent.” Then 
I-Am-The-Man went on to show the skeptical one 
how to perform this experiment, standing before 
the cabin window and looking out upon a black mid- 
night sky, and manipulating the candle as explained 
in Ackerman's letter. Whereupon the skeptical one him- 
self repeated the instructions, and was amazed when 
— quoting — "slowly a shadowy something seemed to 
be evolved out of the blank space before me. It seemed 
to be as a gray veil, or like a corrugated sheet as thin 
as gauze, which, as I gazed upon it and discovered 
its outline, became more apparent and real. Soon 
the convolutions assumed a more decided form, the 
gray matter was visible, filled with venations, first 
gray and then red, and as I became familiar with the 
sight, suddenly the convolutions of a brain in all its 
exactness, with a network of red blood venations, 
burst into existence. I beheld a brain, a brain, a 
living brain, my own brain, and as an uncanny sensa- 
tion possessed me, I shudderingly stopped the motion 
of the candle and in an instant the shadowy figure 
disappeared.” 

Well, ni tell you. when I first read the above state- 
ments, I was skeptical; everyone is. when this matter 
is first broached to them. But at my first opportunity 
I secured a candle, waited until it was dark, turned 
off the lights and stood at a window waving the 
candle before my eyes. I saw nothing but the flicker- 
ing light and the night sky, which wasn't pitch 
black, nor was the room in total darkness. So I went 
deep into a dark closet, where it was totally dark. 
I hung a dark coat slightly higher than my head, 
and gazed at it. moving the lights candle horizontally 
before my nose. I was still doubtful, you see. because 
I knew that if the experiment were to work at all, 
there must be a brain present. Imagine the shock, 
then, when after a half-minute of this 1 observed on 
the dark patch before me the exact object as de- 
scribed in the paragraph above — an irregularly 
shaped gray patch with red streamers thrrujffi it. 
I was so scared that I put out the candle and turned 
on the light in a hurry. After that I repeated the 
experiment a number of times, with the same result. 

The point is, it works. Try it some time and see. 

I won’t say that I saw my brain, nor even a re- 
flection of it ; perhaps I did and perhaps I didn't. 
But the first time I tried this thing, at least. I saw 
something unexpected. 

Henry Hassb. 

Indianapolis. Ind. 

(We still say that you cannot see your brain with 
the aid of a candle in the manner described by you and 
Mr. Ackerman. However, it is a good trick and would 
fool anyone. What you see are the membranes of the 
eye and surrounding tissues, with their blood-vessels, 
which give the impression of a brain. We do not 
advise our readers to practice this experiment too 
often if they want to preserve their eyesight. 
—EDITOR.) 
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"Dawn to Dusk” 



A Faithful Reader 



E4iicr» WoNora Stories: 

I received the letter with the note that I may eon* 
eider myself First Class Member Number 640 of the 
8. F. L. Thank you. 

And now 1 will comment on the January issue of 
Wonder Stories. My first comment is on the subject 
of covers. The January cover by Paul is the best 1 
have seen on an STF mag for years. If Paul has to 
yut his colors behind glass to blend them so skillfully, 
let him put all his scenes in glass. Paul was always 
my favorite. Few other artists have equalled his 
work, and that rarely. His work on **Tarrano the 
Conqueror” I considered for many years as THE 
masterpiece of magazine illustrating. 

Although “Dawn to Dusk” was an interesting 
story, I don't consider Mr. Binder equal to his sub- 
ject. In fact, I would not consider H. G. W^s per- 
fectly competent to sketch this subject. Mr. Binder 
has formulated a wonderful theory in the “delayed 
appearance of submerged higher intelligence” in 
evolution. He has, however, disappointed me in his 
portrayal of life after two billion years. He has it 
that mankind, after two billion years, knows no 
more of the reason behind Life than he himself 
knows now— when, even now, more is known than 
he postulates (as fully as it is j> 088 ib]e to know, 
for ye Editor has pointed out that we have no abso- 
lute and basic knowledge) so it would not be re- 
markable if, with the advancement be has shown, 
much more would be known than now. 

Regarding your list of ten best stories, I have 
bought W. S. but intermittently, and have been for- 
tunate in reading numbers 2, 3, 7, 10 and parts of 
5, 8, and 9. I agree they were the best. To these I 
add, “The Infinite Brain,” "Tetrahedra of Space,” 
and “Beyond the Singing Flame,” as stories 1 re- 
member vividly. Smith's Singing Flame stories were 
his best — much better than those he is now writing 
for Weird Tales. 

Glad to hear of the reprint annual and proposed 
reprint of “The Blind Spot.” 1 hope they come soon. 

The “Emotion Meter” was a dandy “short.” 

I look forward expectantly to farther scientific ad- 
ventures of B. Muenchausen. And 1 look to the day 
when W. S. will be again as in the days of **Tbe 
Singing Flame” (page J. Darrow on the large eke) 
and the STF League will have so increased ^ur fol- 
lowing that you will have no worries about “cir- 
culation total.^* (What an optimist!) 

Keep up the good work, all of you. 

L. M. Jensen, 
Member 640. SFL, 
Lovell. Wyo, 



Editor, Wonder Stories: 

I am, by now. an old and faithful reader of WON- 
TitR Stories and an ardent supporter of the Scdkncs 
Fiction League. I have writtra to this magazine b4^ 
fore and have even attempted a few stoics which 
didn't turn out so well. I don't intend to give your 
magazine a pat on the back, as 1 fully realiM thla 
sort of action is too commonplace, but I do have 
a few things which 1 would like to say toward Won- 
der Stories. 

From reading your “Reader Speaks” and “The 
Science Fiction League” departments, 1 have come 
to believe and fully realize that, for a pulp maga- 
zine. Wonder Stories has achieved a far greater re- 
nown and circle of distribution than any other. It 
certaiz^ would make me very pleased to see your 
magazine go back to its former size and wi^ a 
higher grade of paper. 

Another thing. As merely a suggestion, bow would 
a reprint department go? There are quite a few 
stories that appeared in your magazine four or five 
years ago that I'd like to see reprinted, as 1 have 
lost the issues in which tb^ appeared. Among them 
are these: 

1. “The Synthetic Men.” 

2. “The Wreck of the Asteroid.” 

3. “The Time Express.” 

4. “The Man Who Awoke” series. 

5. “The Air-Plant Men.” 

6. “The Struggle for Venus." 

7. “The End of Time.” 

8. “The Technocrat Robot.” 

I notice that there have been a few criticisnB on 
the type in your various departments. Let me say 
that if larger type were used, it would take up en- 
tirely too much room. As for Its readability, in all 
due respect to some of your readers, 1 will say that 
anyone who can't read that type should be wearing 
glasses, as any one with normal eyesight should have 
no trouble whatsoever in reading it. 

Incidentally, let me wish you and all your employees 
a very happy and prosperous New Year. 

Stephen R. Tuckis, 
Member 8, SFL, 
Wallingfo^, Conn* 

(We would not say that pleasant letters Hke the 
above one are a rare treat, bnt each one is very 
gratifying anyway, and we never tire of reading 
them. 

We feel that the reprint question will settle itself 
in time. — EDITOR.) 



(Though Mr. Binder might not have been optimis- 
tic in his portrayal of the future in “Dawn to Dusk, 
his story rang with reality and convincement, whKh 
fe a rare quality often mistreated. As you say, no 
one is really equal to the subject. No one can 
pr^ict accurately just what the future will be like— 
not even one day in advance 1 Therefore, the 
tions that sound the most logical to os make the beet 
reading.— EDITOR.) 



On the Trail 

Editor, Wonder Stories: 

I demand help! Since Wonder Stories publish^ 
the report of the 106th Convention. I have J^n dei- 
ng^ with threats, hisses, advice to leave the coun* 

Following is a telegram, in part, which arrived 
just recently : 

.... TELL pong keep BYES PEELED FOR FRISCO FOB- 
RIB MAN FROM OOLDBN GATE WHO IS ON HIS TRAIL 
AFTER 8BADING RBPORT OP 196TH CONVENTION ,• • •, • 

Now Ed, old top, I ask you. is this great nation in 
such a shape that an honest and decent author can 
no longer faithfully report happenings as they oc- 
cur unless he tones things down for publication. I 
ask you! Hoy Pino Pong, 

Shanghai, China. 

P. S. Editor, mail aU my checks to Shanghai. I 
came here soon after threats began. No extradition, 
you know, old bean. H. P. P. . . 

(So Mr. Hoy Ping Pong is taking a vacation by 
popolar request. It seems as though life isn't sale 
any more in the literary firid. The readers keep tan- 
talizing the authors, who in turn make life perfectly 
miserable for us poor editors— or is it the other way 
around?— EDITOR.) 



A Scientific Eden 

Editor, Wonder Stories; 

Mr. J. Lawrence wants an index, 1 want an index, 
a quarterly, and a semi-annual (for reprints) ! Maybe 
a bi-monthly. Ask the readers about these and see if 
they want them. Besides having the names of back 
.stories and their authors, also have a list of the pop- 
ular science-fiction and authors, and the outstanding 
story and author of the year. 

Here's another plea for the continuation of the 
“Revolt of the Scientists” series and, if possible, 
“The Man Who Awoke” series, both by Laurence 
Manning. Also make “The Adventures of Tweel” 
into a series by Stanley G. Weinbaum. 

Here’s a plot I want to make better. Instep ^ 
having a space-ship conoe to Earth at the time of 
D^uge, have it come from (the planet) Eden, the 
land of paradise at the time Adam and Eve ^ 
banished from the garden (the planet) of Men. Of- 
course, Eden could be a nation which ^!*",,*^®** 
uphold the statement “the land of paradise" the 
gai^en of Eden.” (Possible?) _ , , , 

In conclusion, let me see a letter from Mr. Tebbote 
explaining his dimension letter in the January issue. 

I'd like to see, also, another “robot man* story. 
That's a pretty field for new stories. 

Allen R. Crarfbntibr, 
Member 639. SFL. 
Houston, Tex. 

(Author Weinbaum promises us another “Twerf” 
story before long. We have many other storiee^ on 
band by this auUior equally as good as hie iwrevKKis 
work. . ^ X . - 

There have been many science-fiction stories m 
which incidents of the Bible have been hacked up by 
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scientific prophecy, but science and religion do not 
always mix well with many of our readers. 

The ‘‘Revolt of the Scientists** stories were writ- 
ten by Nathan Schachner, not Laurence Manning. 

You will find “robot man” stories in our magazine 
right along. — EDITOR.) 



Down on Keller 

Editor, Wonder Stobiks: 

And now, kind sir, I am going to attempt the 
explosion of a few neat little bombshells in the mid* 
die of your smug midriff. 

1st. Up to a year or so ago, to be more precise, 
the adoption of your new de^ policy, nin^y per 
cent of the trash we were expected to assimilate 
savored more of latrines than of literature. Today I 
am happy to state it has been reduced to somewhere 
near and a trifle above seventy. 

2nd. The other barrel. Has the respected editor 
recently made the colossal discovery that a certain 
prominent author was able occasionally, perhaps by 
some divine hocus pocus, to terminate a story or 
does be l^lieve that the humble readers think O. 
Henry to be a widely advertised if necessarily 
noxious confection. 

3rd. How much of the stock of the Gemsback 
Publications does David H. Keller own that you have 
to inflate his productions like the post-war German 
mark. KELLERYARN — Bah. Recently his literature 
is a^ut as refreshing as a pause for a Coca Cota 
and as intelligent as '*8{^weinknucken.** True enough, 
“The Tree of Evil** commenced with all the tonal 
quality of a Beethoven symphony, but it limped over 
the finish line like the ^nner of a dance marathon 
contest. 

Keller M. D. “cropped" that yarn when he served 
us a l^a constrictor and the boa a two course dinner 
of kitty appetizer and banker “en casserole." And the 
great detective Taine explains all in the manner of 
a school boy caught red-handed in the act of throw- 
ing his first spit ball. 

4th. Now. brethren, we will all arise and sing. Turn 
to page 977 volume 6, number 8, January. 1935. Sing 
“L^ic in science fiction.’* Just what is logic? In 
our best lecture hall manner the editor states : “Cor- 
rect and accurate reasoning. Reasoning, that is the 
word we want. A thing must be reasonable to be 
convincing.” Let us now consider the KELLERYARN 
entitled “One Way Tunnel.” In my estimation, this 
story rates about two whoops in hell. Again we see 
that subtle and interesting start so that we are 
tempted to sigh, “Ah, here at last is the real Mo 
Coy.” Suddenly a something or other eaU a few 
bankers in an abandoned tube. A few hours later 
that very night radiograms arrive imparting the 
information that the population of New Orleans. 
Memphis, San Francisco. Pittsburgh, and Denver are 
wiped out. Next day the estimate is conservatively 
placed at twenty-five millions. Twenty-four hours 
later or so the reports include for good measure 
London, Paris, and Constantinople, “then whoops up 
the ante” with 400 million Chinamen. Just a mere 
snack. Skip it. A Dutch lunch before retiring con- 
veniently to the oceans never to be seen again for 
four years or so while the despairing populace re- 
roof for the last time. Before the teeny eeny one 
in the abandoned tube had licked his chops over his 
first square of white meat (banker), the modern 
world with all its high geared biologists and natural- 
ists had no inkling absolutely of their presence. We 
will now return you to page 977. “A thing must be 
reasonable to be convincing.” On the caption before 
the story commences : “Dr. Keller here portrays a 
vivid and convincing picture of the future, one that 
will live long in your memory.” This, I presume, is 
in accordance vrith your new policy. 

5th. The editors are not doing any editing; They 
art sawing wood. “House of Monstrosities” and “The 
Final Struggle.” As literature, all I can give them 
is one hearty and unadulterated Bronx cheer and 
then consign them to the ash can. They belong actu- 
ally in “Dime Mystery,” but perhaps that worthy 
wouldn’t accept them as a gift. 

6th. We now lay a founding on the doorstep of 
“vox populi,” in other words, “The Rea^r Squeaks.” 
Why do readers as a whole criticize stories thusly: 

“Alien so and so.” Elegant. 

“Metal whatchumaycaUit.” Swell. 

“War of the gimmicks.” Extra fancy. 

Reads like advertising matter of a gyp used ear 
establishment so: 

“Pushn^De.” $225.47. Run very little. 

“Shovelit.” 98c. See this before buying. 



Constructive criticism cannot be dismissed with 
mere adjectives only, not even by an expert. SmaH 
wonder that the editors occasionally need an aspirin, 
or none being at hand, makem dirty cracks about 
the magazine being worth a dime a cartload to an 
African savage. 

We are vr-r-r-riends. Ouch. 

7th. This last brings me down to the new star 
that is on the rise in your bread, butter, and pork 
chop firmament. Stanley Weinbaum in “A Martian 
Odyssey” writes a story that is at once easy, sim- 
ple. natural, and flowing in the manner of Joseph 
Conrad‘8 “Youth.” It conjured up in my mind a 
picture of myself as a young squirt squatting on 
my hams on a water-front ocean pier listening to an 
old salt narrate tales of his early days and adven- 
tures before the mast in whaling waters, all the 
while rather idly whittling with his sheath knife, liie 
author’s idea and my own do not in the least coin- 
cide, but the style of the story impressed me in that 
fashion. There also is your humorous story. It Is 
witty and clever. It has smart cracks and snappy 
repartee. It cannot even be remotely compared to 
“Brain Eaters of Pluto” which was sheer nonsense, 
rather hopeless, and not in the least bit funny. The 
author was also clever enough to leave the tale 
“hanging fire” and 1 wouldn’t doubt but what a 
continuation sequel is now in progress. By all means 
keep this man on your grocery list, and if possible 
give me bis address. 

6th. Eando Binder appears to me to be also a 
victim of inflation. At some time or other be must 
have produced a real story, but recently his turnout, 
the o^y ones that 1 am familiar with, is smacking 
unfavorably of over-work. “Dawn to Dusk” in the 
first two installments has the hallmaric of quality, 
but as 1 haven’t concluded it as yet. I refuse to com- 
ment further. Up to this time, however, his pro- 
ductions are sketchy, more or less : they lack some- 
thing or other which 1 most call “finish” for want 
of a better name. They don’t draw water because 
they are not even well-launched before their builder 
hurries on to the laying of another ke^ 

9Ua. If “Evolution Sat^lite” did not carry the most 
original and weirdest plot in recent years, “tiieo 
they is no cows in Texas and I hears favorable re- 
ports that that is a cattle country.” 

10th. Four times 1 read the “Mole Men of Mer- 
cury” and came to the conclusion that it is tbe 
best character portrait ever produced in Wondbr 
Stobibs. It is in a different pew, to be sure, but at- 
tends the same church as Samuri Clemens. This author 
is worthy of encouragement and before I forget: 
Don’t ever let Winter do a cover. Gower, the L P. 
Legionnaire on airless Mercury at night is using a 
flashlight in bare hands. Perhaps Winter thought 
that George could “take it” but the story distinctly 
states that he could not and neither can 1. 

11th. Why all the cry about Frank Paul’s figures 
and faces? Volume 6, No. 8, page 958. Look at 
husky and lean, square jawed soldiers of fortune 
registering indignation while boarding the wily doc- 
tor in his den. He can turn out a very desirable and 
succulent female figure also, as evidenced by his rep- 
resentation for “Valley of Dreams” Vol. $. No. 6. 
Compare the two with Vol. 8, No. 6, page 668 by 
Winter and Vol. 6, No. 7. page 806, by Saaty and 
then “Tell it to the Marines.” Understand that I am 
not claiming Paul to be always at his best or that 
Winter is always lousy. They both periodically con- 
fect an illustration that stands out like a fire in a 
varnish factory and then usually do about-faces and 
show you something that makes you believe that 
they are suffering from an attack of sore thumb. 

12th. WoNora Stories, and to give due credit, also 
Magazines A, B, and C, have released some very 
engrossing tales of interplanetary adventure, but for 
downright literary value, to date, nothing has ap- 
peared as yet to eclipse “The Exile of the Skies.” 
Richard Vaughan has done himself proud in this 
endeavor. That man has a knack of twisting and 
phrasing the English language in a Byronic manner 
and “putitallinonesentenceordie” German style that 
is nothing short of remarkable. The adventure reaches 
its peak in the second installment and becomes so en- 
thralling as to leave one breathless. The third in- 
stallment is a bit drawn out and threatens to turn 
aa stale as yesterday’s beer, but ternoinates bappHy, 
nevertheless, even if the hero does steal up into your 
mind as a glorified “Hairbreadth Harry.” 

13th. There are a few more stories in past jrear 
that could receive high and mighty prate, but the 
bulk of them stretch my imagination to the tar and 
feather point only and make me regret that there 
are, after all, such things as anti-lynch laws. Be- 
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Bides, this letter is usumine the proportions of a 
BBSS., as it is. You can thank your gods that there 
irill only be one a year. 

14th. Science I cannot criticise, not being a scientist. 
Art I cannot criticise, not being an artist. Print, type, 
form, and size must be passed by, as 1 have no ac> 
Quaintance with the printer’s business. In the past 
fifteen years, however, 1 have read all the literature 
that I could buy, borrow, and heist from Kant and 
Spinoza through to *’The Confessions of an Escaped 
Nun.” This may have the ring of conceit, but 1 feel 
that 1 should be qualified to at least criticize your 
literature: at any rate, I do know definitely what 1 
like and can give you concrete reasons. 

15th. You may expect the addition soon to your 
SciETiCE Fiction League of both myself and my wife, 
if we can ever hoaxd the necessary thirty cents. We 
are both very ardent fans. Is there a chapter in 
St. Paul, Minn.? 

In closing, may I request a bit more vigilance on 
the part of the editorial staff, and wish you all 
well for the coming year, the immense and devoted 
family of science-fiction; readers, editors, illustrators, 
and authors. 

And now for downtown where we will absorb as 
many aloe gin rickeys as the human chassis will 
stand to come home again several shades drunker 
than that well-known lord that you always hear so 
much abouL Perhaps tomorrow we too will need an 
aspirin. Eow. R. Manthet, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

(We have here, ladies and gentlemen, someone who 
does not like the works of Dr. David H. Keller even 
a little bit. We pray that our other readers will be 
merciful in their opinions of Mr. Manthey*s tastes. 

We do not doubt that you have done a great deal of 
reading, which is perfectly evident from your ex- 
cellent composition technique in this breezy letter. 
Letters like this one, we might say, are the things 
that are putting “The Reader Speaks” on every 
tongue in the country. Let us have more of them. 

We might get hackneyed now and say: “This let- 
ter speaks for itself.”— -EDITOR.) 



A Horrible Incident 

Editor, WONDBB Siokibs: 

Well, well, well!! A. D, 1985 is now on the stage- 
while the scraggy old gentleman who symbolizes the 
passing year has passed into obtivioTi. 1985!!! Why. 
1 can even remember a couple of science-fictkm 
stories which were supposed to take place in this 
year I And you state tl^t the circulation of W. S. 
is now greater than it’s ever been! Keep it that 
way. 

Speaking of New Year’s r^olutSons, I have iuet 
made one which is practically unbreakable: that for 
the year 1935 I shall buy every issue of science- 
fiction publi^ed ! ! This brings back in mind a hor- 
rible incident which happened in 1933. 

Being greatly exasperated by the change to small 
size, I resolved not to buy the offending issue (Nov- 
ember ) . Horrible thought ! ! The first day of hold- 
ing myself back went fairly w^, and I was patting 
myself on the back on being able to either take my 
science-fictkm or leave it. However, within a week 
1 was foaming at the mouth. 

How I ever was able to stand the four and a half 
weeks of torture shall always remain a mystery to 
me. On the last day of the month, my will broke down 
completely, and 1 made the trip to the newsstand in 
nettling flat. 

Imagine my horror when I saw that— in one of its 
changeable moods — the December issue had come out 
a day ahead of time! I had missed an issue! Brrrh! ! 
I shudder at the thought. 

In my haste to get at the mag, I almost tore down 
the magazine rack and caused the forefingers ^ of 
several onlookers to point significantly toward bulging 
craniums. Small size or not, the stories seemed aes- 
thetic trips to paradise. Evolution Satellite ! 1! ! ! In- 
vfeibie Monsters ! M !! 

The last inataliraent of “The Lunar Consul” gave 
me added torture. To think I had missed one fall in- 
stallment of this story .... The blue-green-black- 
red monster on the cover seemed like something to 
worship. The blue beam of the ray gun was a sight 
for sore eyes. What had ever r-ronipted me to hold 
myself aloof for a full month? Oh yps, a alight mat- 
ter of a change in size — but all that was now for- 
given. 

X could not sleep nights. When I did, I saw hor- 
rible dreams of the pratings in the discussions for 



the next few months. “The story, 'Ray Beams,* by 
Humpty Dumpty was the best you have published.” 
And 80 on, ad insanity. 

Somehow I finally procured the missing issue. 1 lost 
a few more hours of sleep consuming the contents—) 
and, naturally, as a reaction from such an experience. 
For a while yet zuy mind was occupied with hor- 
rible thoughts. What if I had permanently missed 
the first “Stranger Club” story? What if I had not 
obtained the first part of “The Lunar Consul”? Even 
now I shudder .... 

Since that day 1 have not missed a single issue, 
and my file remaizis unbroken — save for the Novem- 
ber, 1931 issue, which was unfortunately cast into 
the bands of ^e little ones and suffered the same 
fate as the paper from which confetti is made. 

In the February issue, I read the interesting let- 
ter of Mr. Hasse, one of the authors of the “Tyme” 
stories. In my humble opinion, it’s one of ttie best 
letters we’ve had. That crack about W. S. being a 
cure for insomnia was a good, and — I believe — orig- 
inal one ; especially because 1 know it to be exactly 
the opposite. 

To end this over-long epistle, let me say that Pm 
willing to back any science-fiction movie to the limit. 
I've seen two, “Just Imagine” and “The Invisible 
Man,” and yearn for more. Oliver B. Saast, 

Rochester, Minn. 

(This just go*es to show you what a terrible catas- 
trophe it is for a real fan to miss an issue of WON- 
DER Stories. They would rather miss three meals— 
some even more. Others inform us that they have to 
miss meals in order to buy the magazine at ail. We 
hope that Mr. Saari will never have to repeat his 
horrible experience. — EDITOR.) 



u4nother New Reader 

Editor , WONDEE Stoeies : 

I have been a constant reader of Wonder Storibs 
since April, 1934, I have never before seen fit to 
contribute a letter to “The Reader Speaks” ; however, 
I have now resolved to add my voice to its growing 
ranks. As to the quality of the stories which you 
prifit, I have never had, and do not have now, any 
complaint. I buy all three of the science-fiction 
magazines available in Charlotte, and I feel that 
“^ile of the Skies” and “The Man who Awoke” rank 
with the best of contemporary science-fiction. It is 
the table of contents which has begun to alarm 
me. Notwithstanding the word count, which I shall 
not undertake to dispute, and the many fillers, your 
covers enclose an unsatisfactory paucity of actual 
stories, as compared with the standard which we 
readers are loath to dissociate from Wonder Stories. 
Naturally, I feel sure that the editor is doing his 
best to remedy this untimely situation, but 1 can 
but feel a sort of mournful indignation that the de- 
pression should have so ftattened not only oar purses, 
but our magazine as well. Perhaps there is a shortage 
of material ; I do not know. At any rate, destructive 
criticism, or as it is termed in the modern vernacu- 
lar, “knocking,” wil! not help any. Only constrac- 
tive comment, helpful suggestions, and determined 
co-operation on the part of the reader.s can possibly 
aid in swelling the pages of Wonder Storibs. I sua 
sure that I speak for all the readers when I say 
that I would ^ glad to pay twice as much for each 
issue, if only it would help to bring the magazine back 
to the old level, and to exceed it, 

I trust that I have not overstepped my preroga- 
tive as an ordinary reader. . __ 

Alvin Wingpibj?, Jb., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

(Mr. Wingfield is one of the thousands of cew 
readers that have tamed to Wonder Storiki since 
our new policy went into effect a year and a half ago. 
it is a great gain to any magazine to secure readers 
with such enthusiasm, and it is a great pleasure for 
the editor to know that he has so many staunch sup- 
porters. — EDITOR.) 



Oar Art Work 

Editor , Wonder St<»itbs : 

Tve been silent for a few months, but you said 
something in answer to a ktter in the February is- 
sue that’ caused me to drag out ttie old typewriter 
and tell you just what I think of that remark. 

Here’s your remark. It was made in answer to a 
reader's request for more illustrations. **We don’t 
want to crowd the bo<^ with illustrations. We feel 
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that one is enough JEor each story. Too many of them 
take the room that rightfully betongs to the fiction/* 

In my opinion, that rema^ is unreasonable. 1 con- 
tend that the ihustrations are as important as the 
story I Let's study this thing out .... First I'll 
give my impressions as I receive my copy of 
Wonder from the postman. 

Eagerly I rip the wrapper off the magazine .... 
wonder what Paul has conceived this month ? . . . . 
red! .... the background is red .... I hate red 
backgrounds .... red either depresses a person or 
gives him a feeling of irritation. Now for the stories 
.... illustrations first .... my eye snatches small 
details here and there and my mind forms quick 
impressions .... “Robot Aliens,” Binder . . . . 
Paul’s illustration covered with that depressing gray 
.... very uninteresting .... still have to look 
at that same pseudo-modernistic story lay-out or 
tnake-up .... still more of that numbing gray in 
Pa^’s next drawing .... pass on ... . Mmmmm, 
a Dr. Keller story .... Paul has some good expr^- 
sions on his characters' faces .... AH I von Haustein 
is back again .... nice drawing by Paul . . . . 
genius at portraying new machines .... if he would 
only omit that gray .... black would be better 
.... phooey, another of those editorial ballyhoos 
. . . , “Your Dream Come True” . . . again, phooey 
.... now for the “Science Questions and Answers'* 
.... very interesting .... “space-ships, death- 
rays, etc.” .... “The Reader Speaks” .... now 
let’s see if there is a letter by my good friend Forrie 
Ackerman .... yes I — There it is, “The Ackerman 
Limited” .... what’s this? “Phifty Phavorite 
Phrases” .... oh, oh, my sides are aching .... 1 
have never read a more amusing letter .... now 
back to the stories .... hmmmm, which must I 
read first? .... none of them look very interesting 
.... good authors, all ... . but I want something 
refreshing to read .... maybe another of my new 
magazines has a good one .... and so 1 turn to an- 
other periodical. 

Now you see what an important part the illus- 
trations played in giving me my first impression of 
the magazine .... I'm not exaggerating either 
when I say that I have many times laid Wonder 
aside to read another magazine simply because Won- 
der looked uninteresting and drab I Yes, illustrations 
are very important 

Still another angle. Many people read science-fic- 
tion simply because it helps them to get away from 
the humdrum of their surroundings. Science-fiction 
places them in new locales under unique conditions 
and in unusual and different situations. Illustrations 
are a great aid to them in that it gives their imagina- 
tions something to build on when they form mental 
pictures of the scen^ in the story. The old adage 
about one picture being worth a thousand words is 
guilty only of understatement. That is why stfilms go 
over so big. Pd much rather eee a stfilm than read a 
dozen stories. Likewise I enjoy studying the illustra- 
tions of your stories. 

Since I am somewhat artistically inclined, I am 
naturally more critical of illustrations and also since 
I am greatly interested by them, I would like to see 
more and more of them in the pages of your maga- 
zine. I hope that Mr. Paul, if he reads these criticisms, 
will understand that I am not trying to be smart- 
alecky (is that the word?) or impertinent, but that 
I am merely expressing my impressions of his work. 
Personally, I enjoy studying Paul’s illustrations be- 
cause they help me in bettering the quality of my 
work. Some day I hope to equal Paul. However, I 
don’t think Mr. Paul need have any qualms as to his 
.continued popularity. It is my belief that no other 
-artist will ever hold the place in the hearts of 
science-fiction fans that Paul has come to hold .... 
The napie of Paul will always be the treasured tradi- 
tion of early days of the stf movement. 

^ Nevertheless, I do think that Paul has cheapened 
the quality of his work by using that infernal gray. 
It ruins his drawings. 

But enough of that. I shan’t bore you longer with 
“my opinion.” 

May I ask a question? When are you going back 
to the large size? You of course realize that Wonder 
was at the peak of its quality chart when it was 
being published on smooth paper and in the large 
size. It’s positively silly to deny that. None of the stf 
magazines will ever attract ^despread notice from 
the general public as long as they stick to pulp paper 
and small size. So, as soon as your finances allow 
it, please return to the smooth paper and large 
size. 

And another thing. For goodness* sake, stop brag- 
bing about the number of words the magazine con- 



tains. We readers are not so much interested in the 
number of words a story contains but we want good 
stories. My favorite story theme is future civiliza- 
tion, especially life in complex cities of the distant 
future. 

Now, one more thing and TU shut up. Mr. Hasse's 
amusing letter surely socked both the readers and 
the editor. May I ask that you either don't answer 
the letters or that you will please not say the same 
thing over and over? Of course 1 realize that we 
readers do that all too often .... but you must try 
to be original. 

If you haven’t already thrown this in the waste 
basket, may I say : *‘thanx for listenin'.” Forgive 
me if I have been too cHtical. Criticism seems to be 
a disease with us readers. 

New Year Greetings to all the staff of WONDER 
Stories and may you gain many new honors in the 
coming year. Clay Ferguson, Jr., 

Roanoke, Va. 

(We have seen some of Mr. Ferguson’s art work in 
Fantasy Magazine^ the fan publication for readers of 
science-fiction, and predict big things for this aspiring 
young artist in the future. His work is far from 
amateurish. We might say that he has “what it takes.” 

We will admit that the illustrations play a big 
part in the magazine, but remember that the name 
is Wonder “Stories,” One picture per story is 
enough, in our opinion, and we feel that most of our 
readers are satisfied with this arrangement.~EDl« 
TOR.) 

A Budding Author 

BditoTf Wonder Stories: 

Gangway I Make room lor one of your heretofore 
silent readers. Why I have not written in before now 
is a scientific mystery to me, for I have been a reader 
since Vol. 1, No. 1 of your initial science-fiction, mag 
was placed on the market. Before a mag devoted en- 
tirely to science-fiction made its appearance, I bought 
many copies of the various organs published by the 
Experimenter Publishing Co. A few of the stories 
which I can remember from that era are “The Metal 
Emperor,” “Tarrano The Conqueror,” “The Ark of 
the Covenant,” etc. 

In view of the fact that there is only one proiWBcd 
Chapter of the Science Fiction League in Texas, and 
that in Central Texas, I wish to make application 
for directorship of a Chapter to be formed in Hous- 
ton, Texas. I am sure that there are more than 
enough fans here to create a very active Chapter, 
that is, if I can go by the number of copies of my 
mags Uiat have gone the way of the inevitable bor- 
rower. 

Mr. Alvin Earl Perry’s suggestions really developed 
into something. Just imagine. The Science Fictwn 
University. I must start reviewing all available copies 
of my meager collection so as to be ready to attempt 
the examination. Please don't make us wait too long 
before giving us the questions, and don't rush too 
much either, as I desire to read every one of my mags 
from cover to cover before I start on it. 

In my opinion, the two most interesting and enter- 
taining stories published in our mag recently have 
been “Martian Odyssey” and its sequel, “The Valley 
of Dreams,” both written by Stanley G. Weinbaum. 
Please don’t let him get away from our mag. I notice 
that he has a story in a rival mag already. 

I have been thinking of attempting to write some 
science-fiction (?) for some time but have not as 
yet decided upon a plot that I think original enough 
for a real good story. Maybe I will have to try 
my hand at taking an old plot and hope for the 
best. In case I do write any stories, I will be entering 
a new field entirely, for I have never really tried to 
write anything for publication. I have a fair back- 
ground in radio and astronomy, have studied phTOics 
and chemistry in school, and more important have 
been^ a fairly constant reader of scientific-fiction pub- 
lications for almost ten years. 

Keep up the good work with the mag and the 
League. In the future I shall try to get some kind 
of report in each month regardless of whether it is 
good or bad. Until next month I will say 73 and 
cul in true ham fashion. Ammon Young, 

Amateur Radio W6BDI, 
Houston. Tex. 

(Being a veteran reader, we are sorry that 3 ^ 
have not written in to ue before this. We just Hve on 
fan letters. 

You have been put down in the Soibncb FlcnON 
League department as the voluntary Director of tho 
(Contin%ied on pope 1531) 




**Sane Sex Life*' has been endorsed 
and approved by emiTient authorities, 
because it tells the facts all people 
want to know, and in the lanpuape 
they can understand and use. Dr, Ar^ 
thur F. Payne, prominent physiolo- 
gist, says, **It is one of the f,nest 
books on the subject. It teUs the story 
clearly and cleanly. It wUt prove in- 
valuable not only to those newly mar- 
ried, but also those who have found 
difficulty in adjusting their married 
relations." 



4IVE SEX LIFE 



Ur. Long's famous masterpiece; a frank and straightforward 
discussion of the Art of Love in Marriage* which gives definite 
and practical advice on the most intimate details of this vitally 
important subject. 

A Partial List of Topics Discussed 

Causes for sexual difficulties ; What married people must know ; Wives make 
this common mistake ; Special advice for newlyweds ; Technique of the first 
union ; Instructions for the 4 parts of the marital embrace ; Having: children 
when wanted ; Free times, or the natural sterile period ; Overcoming physical 
mismatching ; Correcting mental mismatching ; Fulfillment of courting ; 

Frequency of the love-play ; The per- 
fect love-union ; How to equalize sexusi 
desire ; Women anesthetic to libido ; Im- 
potence in men ; Should there be marital 
relations during pregnancy; To what age 
does sexual desire last; Advice for mar- 
ried couples who must be childless ; Chief 
facts of happiness in marriage ; Two 
final instructions in *the Art of Love. 



GRENPARK COMPANY 



GRENPARK COMPANY, 

Dept. WS-5* 99 Hudson St 
New York, N. Y. 

OMitlemen: -Enclosed nerevmn is my 
remittance for $2.15 for which please 
send me prepaid, in plain wrapper, a copy 
of the AUTHORIZED, UNEXPUBGATHD edi 

Mt>n * ~ 



Address 



Wfl 

urge you. for your 
copy of this im- 
portant and valu- 
able work. Mail 
the coupon now. 



City State 

< } Check here If book Is to be sent C. O. D. 
within tbe U. 8. 



Now only $2 



99 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 



EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND 
MECHANICS is the finest scien- 
tific - technical • mechanical-con- 
structional magazine in the field. 

Up - to - the - minute with news 
flashes of scientific events. Dozens of con- 
structional articles and many popular experi- 
ments. Ideas from which you can make 
things to sell. 

A HOST OP INTERESTING SUBJECTS COVERED : 
Woodworking — Photography — Magic — Patents and In- 
ventions — Book Reviews — 
. Metalworking — Chemistry— 
\ Engineering — Microscopy 
^ dfidl \ — ^Electrical Experiments 

M ^ \ — Household Helpe — - 

Get your copy 
today! 
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Over 150 Illustrationa 
in Every Issae 



AN ACTION MAGAZINE 

msess 



a«DVBNTURES 

Read the fine Complete Book-Length 
Novel in the June Issue 

THE SEA ROGUE 

By Morgan Robertson 

A humorous and exciting story that 
fairly reeks of the sea 

Also **Fathoms Deep/* a short story 
about an American prisoner on 
a German U-boat 
A true story of the clipper ship 
“Nightingale/* by Captain Hardy 

Look for 

HIGH-SEAS ADVENTURES 

KOW On nil Newaatnnds 



15c 




a copy 
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20c today. 
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7(K) E. 63rd 8t., Dept. DL, Chleago, III. 
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THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from page 1529) 

Houston Chapter, and we hope that we can soon give 
you your Charter. 

ContraiT to the usual run, some beginning authors 
underrate their own ability, and you may be one 
of these. You say that you have been thinking of at- 
tempting to write some science-fiction, and we hope 
that you will carry out your inclination and favor us 
with some of your work. We give special attention 
to new authors, unlike most magazines, and by that 
method have already discovered many who are very 
prominent today — though they might have been ig- 
nored and never given a chance. — EDITOR.) 



So We W'ouldn’t Print It, Eh? 

Editor, Wonder Stories : ' 

First, let me say that I don’t think you will print 
this letter; 1 know you won’t. 

I’ve been following your publications since your 
first science-fiction venture in 1926, But I’ve never 
written to you. 

However, reading Milton Kaletsky’s letter in the 
monthly discussions and your reply to it, I felt a sud- 
den urge to send this load of brickbats ; for you won’t 
find it otherwise. 

To be blunt, I agree exactly with Milton Kaletsky’s 
views. Either change your editorial policy altogether 
or you had better quit your job. 

I think you said once before that if you thought 
you weren’t doing your job right, you would resign. 
Well, I don’t think you’re doing your task justice. 

At the present time, Wone^ Stories is the lowest 
science-fiction in the field. And becoming worse and 
worse (if possible) "worser.” The only reason I buy 
it is because I feel sort of, well, sorry for you, and 
want to see you make good— but you’re too narrow- 
minded. 

And I wish you would quit your fake ballyhoo about 
the best in science-fiction ; you’ve got the “lousieet.” 
Now, Mr. Gernsback, I’d like to see you make good— 
I want Wonder Stories to be the peer of all science- 
fiction magazines on the market. I think the trouble 
is that you pay your authors too low ; and hence, why 
should ^ey write for you when they can get a much 
higher rate for their efforts ? 

The stories you have been giving to us lately are 
putrid — and I wish you would throw Eando^ Binder 
in the ash can. His ^‘Dawn to Dusk” went ‘‘Outside 
to Incineration** with me. 

In your blurb to the serial, you spoke of amazing 
adventures — humph ! 

You won’t print this letter, because you know it*s 
true, and it hurts ; or maybe you don’t care. You’re 
just printing this trash b^ause you know that the 
real science-fiction fans buy all the mags, even yours, 
in the hope of finding even one good story a month. 

But here’s one reader who hereby resigns his sup- 
posed membership as a Wonder Stories reader. 

It's no use : I’ve stuck through all your changes, in 
size, price— I’ve known the day when Williamson, 
Coblentz, Keller, Breuer, and Vincent appeared in one 
issue of your mag — but where are they now? Writing 
for other magazines, but keep away from you. 

No, I don’t think you "^l print this — you are 
afraid .... 

J. Arcier, 
Torrington, Conn. 

(You mention in three distinct places in your letter 
^hat you are sure we wouldn’t print it-j-but as you 
lee, we did. If you had told us not to print it, we of 
feyrse would have obeyed your request, but it^appearM 
&ofe--Hke a challenge. However,^ ^e .-iant use it 
Wause your 'T-dare-you-to-print-this method of 
gcitting into print. If that was your purpose, we might 
inform you that your letter would^ have been primw 
without a dare, as we print all kinds of letters. The 
real reason we are using it, though, is because it 
amuses us and will undoubtedly have the same effect 
on most of our readers. Some magazines fake even 
critical letters, you know, but we never have to worry 
about this. We receive enough of all kinds. 

If this were an Australian publication, the Editor 
might say that your letter proved you to be the 
lowest type of moronic crank and that you had less 
mental capabilities than an imbecile, etc., but we 
are not as outsiioken as the editors of some Australian 
journals. 

Perhaps you think that we have a contest running 
for the most condemning letter — first Mr. Wollheim’s, 
(Continued on page 1583) 
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sisting of simple instructions, 
comprehensive charts, diagrams 
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' price and on easy terms. 

First lesson 



St.'trl vt'ur art career today by semi- 
ing your Jiame and address and on I v 
10c lo cover mailing cost and we \\ ill 
.seridyou the first lesson- tr> itftec. 
You wil; be delighted with prog- 
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anatomical 

A MANUAL 

THE UYIN6 BODY 
Male and Female 
Hie Only Popular-Priced Anato- 
mical Atlas Published 

Only •2* *®® 

A UNIQUB NEW MANUAL OP 
SECTIONAL ANATOMICAL 
CHABT8 AND ILLU8TBAT10NS 
PREPARED Bt MEDICAL EX- 
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THE SCIENCE FICTION 

SWAP COLUMN 

A department for the buying, selling, and 
exchangring of fantastic literature. Only ads 
of this nature accepted. Rates 2c per word. 
No discounts. C^h should acocMnpany all or^ 
ders. Advertisements to appear in the June 
issue must be received not later than April 4th. 
Send all communications to WOMomt Storiss. 
Swap Editor. 99 Hudson St., New York City. 
N. Y. 



FOR SALE 



WONDER and Amazing. Monthlies and Quarterliee. 
Also Weird Tales and other magazines for sale cheap. 
Write for lists. Louis Leibovitz. 8885 Cambridge St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa 



BOOKS, magazines. Fantastic, etc. Lists Se. Swanson- 
WS6. Colebarbor, N. Dak. 



ASTOUNDING, Air Wonder, Amazing, Wonder, and 
Quarterlies in complete sets or single issuee. Send 
want list. Stamp appreciated. Milton Latzer. 6417 Si 
California, Chicago, 111. 



BARGAINS — Amazing Stories, cover price, **The 
Moon Pool," "Skylark" stories, and first volume 50c. 
WONDBB SToaiEs and Astounding, cover price. Each 
first issue, 50c. Argosy scientifiction serials, complete 
— 20c. Send stamp for ccmiplete list. Alex ChurseDoff, 
P. O. Box 119, Wilmington, Calif. 



NOTICE: new supply of back numbers of ail science- 
fiction magazines. Fifty different dates 1 Only 15o 
each : ten copies for $1.00, add 20o for postage. Your 
order filled by griving dates and titles you read. 
Harry Weissman, 161 W. 21st St., New York. 



COLLECTORS: Our Science Fiction Bibliography will 
tell you about science-fiction magazines unknown 
to most fans. Read about them: The Science Fiction. 
Digest. Cosmology, The Time Traveller, Unusual 
Stories, Marvel Tales, The Planetoid, and many 
others. Complete histories and descriptions. Price lOo. 
S-F Syndicate, 609 W. 2$th St., Austin. Tex. 



WANTED 



WANTED: Amazing Stories. August, October, 1928: 
September, 1981. Atys Gardner, 8129 University, Port 
Worth, T^, 

- — 

WONDER STORIES of Jan. 1980. '81, *82, *88, *84-,. 
Feb. 1981; Mar. 1981, *82; Apr. 1981; May 1980. *8U 

*82 ; June 1929, *80. '81 and all Air Wonders. Virginia 

Kidd, 119 Oakdale Ave., Catonsvillc, Md. 



WANT MERRirrS "Skip of Ishtar.** Quote price. B. 
Cresap, Box 802, Bluefield, W. Vs, 



EXCHANGE 



USB THIS SECTION if you have anything that voa 
would like to trade for science and fantasy fiction, 
or if you have fantastic Hteratuxe that you would like 
to exchange for something else. 
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THE READER SPEAKS 

page 1581) 

then Hr. Kaktskj’e, and now youn. We hope that 
you are not disappointed, but we offer no prizes for 
th em a lthough you may be pleased to learn that youn 
would win if we had a contest of this nature. 

We are not $ure, but the tone of your letter leads 
us to believe t^t you are not quite satisfied with 
Wonder Stories. — EDITOB.) 



Frcmi the Scientifictionist 

EMtor, Wonder Stories : 

Winner wonder tales in the December issue are 
“The Time Tragedy" and “Sleep Scourge.” They are 
the beet. 1 enjoyed **The House of Monstrositiee,” 
short-short “Higher Jurisdiction,'’ and others, with 
the exception of “The Black River.” which did not hold 
my attention very wdl. 

A good “hybrid horror” illustration by Marchioni, 
a splendid “Waterspout” illustration by Winter — a pip 
of a “Paul,” the “Sleep Scourge” sketch. 

1 have greatest expectations for the next two serials, 
the von Hanstein one (recalling Utopia latond/j. 
and the new novel by Stanton A-1 Coblenta. 

W^t what win you title this letter? “Ackerman 
Speaks,” “Ackerman Answers Ackerman this and 
that have appeared (the first name is Forrest, you 
know). Since this letter is so short, perhaps you'd 
better title it “Ackerman Action Abnormall” 

Forrest J. Ackbbuan, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

(You will notice that we captioned your letter with 
one of your coined words instead of putting your name 
in it, for a change. Everybody knows that Forrest 
J. Ackerman is the scientifictionist I — EDITOR.) 



A Promise 

Editor, WoNUBR Stories : 

I have read a certain letter in The Reader Speake 
of the December Wond» Stories that grieves me 
greatly, and that is the letter written by Milton Ralet- 
sky. In bis letter he expresses his intention of not 
writing any more letters to W. S. 1 am one of the 
many fans who have enjoyed reading Mr. Kaletsky's 
letters and 1 want to see more .... many more 
.... of them. Editor, you must do everything in your 
power to get Mr. Kaletsky to write to the magazine 
again .... and if you fail, then I’m going to start 
a petition for a new Editor. That's not a threat 
. . . . that* 9 a promUet xbd H. Lutwin, 

Member 26 S.F.L. 
Jersey City. N. J. 

(We did not think that Mr. Kaletsky's threat to 
cease sending us letters for publication would prove 
such a calamity. Of course, we are certainly sorry if 
Mr. Kaletsky really intends to carry out his threat, 
as his letters have always been interesting, but what 
can we do about it? We implore you to abandon 
your petition for a new editor! Perhaps Mr. Kaletsky 
will come to our rescue. — EDITOR.) 




Learn 
NDWRITING 
DENTIFICATION 
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SdeniHta now state Hat “Complete unity fn life depeote on 
eex harmony” and that the lack of it to the one greoteot cause 
for unhappy marriages. Also that every woman “has the eo> 



poeity for sex expression” but too oft* 
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8XXOLOOT. (oremofit educational sax naagaalne. it wrlttoQ 
In simple languace and can tie read by every nesrber <g the 
family. It ta InatructlTe, enlightening — sot a rlaque book~ 
contains no offensive siatter. 

Contains 3S Important articles on Sex Science, 68 pages, with 
attractive two-color cover. Here are a few of the more Uaportaxa 
articles: 

Premature Elaculatloo: Sex and Nerves In Women llUsstrated) : 
Curious Marriage Systems UUuatxated) : 

Mechanical Male Siiisalaiits; Colteetors 
cf Sex “Fetiches” (Illustrated) : Treat- 
ment of Masturbetlett In Children: Sex 
Dreams and the “Stieeuhtfs” (Illus- 
trated); Sex Life in Ancient Greece 
(Part II) Ullustrated) : Sex Educstlofi 
by “Movies” (Illustrated); DIfliouity In 
Urination (Illustrated): The Wasser* 

mann Test (Part II); Selentfffe Sex 
Notes; questions and Answers; aiid 
Bock Reviews. _ 

SEXOLOGY 
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Prostate Sufferers 

An snlsrged, inflamed or faulty Pr oets te 
Qland very often causes I/sme Back, Freqaent 
Night Rising, Leg Palm, Pelvic Pains, Lost 
Vigor, lusomuia, etc. Many pbysielans en- 
dorse massage as a safe. efFective treatDont. 
(See Baference Book of the Medical Scleocea, 
Vol, VII, 3rd editioD.) Use “PROSAGBB," 
a new Inveotion which enables any maa to 
massage bis Prostate Gland in the ifflvacy of 
bis homa It often brings relief with the first 
treatment uid must help or It costa you 
nothing. No Drugs or Xaectriclty. 

Ett. w. D. SMITH FREE BOOKLET 

inventor explains trial offer. ADORESd 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertisements In this section ere Inserted at the cost 
of twelve cents per word for each insertiwi — name. 
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a recognized advertising agency. No less than ten words 
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COMPLETE with Compound Slide rest. 

Slide rest having Swivel base and tool holder. 
Large oversized bronze bearings. Accurately planed 
bed. madilned face plate. Hollow Spindle. 5 In. swing. 

Standard Morse tapers: 13 In. between centers. 
Sliipplng weight; 26 lbs. 



8 MONTHS FOR $1.00 



KNOW THYSELF! 



H ers you have a publica- 
tion p(^Iarixing medi- 
cine — ffritteo in a noo-sclen- 
tiflc manner. Every artide 
which appear! in POPULAR 
MEDICINE li prepared by 
some leading phyitcian 
. . . each article Is authorl* 
tative. Instructive and bene- 
ficial. It is written in a 
non*iclentiflc manner. Illus- 
trations In many eases ac- 
company the artlolea. 

What Ails You? 

All of US have some minor 
ailments which constantly 
annoy and baffle us. POPU- 
LAR MEDICINE sets yow 
straight through Its many 
articles and through its 
special departments: “The 
Diagnostician" and "Ques- 
tions and Answers." 

POPULAR MEDICINE Is 
oiHPOsed to qua<^ery. and 
will expose these enlotta- 
tioQs: POPULAR MEDL 

On the Newaitandc 7*^l^tha Caaw is opposed to fake 

un me newasranas 4 «^Utne copy medical appliances, and ear* 

tain patent medlolnesi 
POPULAR MEDICINE is opposed to useless surgtcsl opera- 
tions: POPULAR MEOtClNE is edited by the well-known 
Dr. David H. Keller, and all articles appearing in It are 
written exclusively by men In the medical nrc^essloa. 

A Brief Resume of the Current issue : 

Sex in Aging Women (Illustrated); Simple Truths About 
Cancer: How to Select Your Physician: Adolescence in the 
Female (Illustrated): Causes of Nosebleed (Illustrated) : 0ns 
of Medical Science's Greatest Operations (Illustrated) : Is Preg- 
nancy a Cure fcwr Nervous Conditions (Illustrated): Quack I 
Quack! — Sex-Bejuvenatkm Frauds: 8ex-StlmuUting Foods (Part 
fl): The Diagnostician (lUustrat^) ; Selected Products (lUus- 






'rTsa±is\5 



trated) : Mediscieoce — News of Me^ctne 
swera. 



Questions and An- 



SPE(m OFFER: 

reduced rate. Mail remittance In ch^ or money order. 



For a limited time onbr. you can 

get POPULAR MEDICINE at a 



POPUI.AR nmDICINE 

97W Hudson Street New York. N. Y. 



Murder 

Flies the Atlantic!! 

MURDER!! 2 00 0 feet over the 
storm-tossed Atlantic. A dirigible 
carrying from Europe to America, 
a cargo of 

Death!! 

Mystery ! ! ! 

Horror!!! 

A 75,000 Word Novel 
\Complete in the May Issue of ^ 

Mystery HovElf 

MAGAZINE 

Also— 

Wyatt Blassingame 

and 

Leslie Charteris 
Copies Now on Sale 



Wellworth Trading Company 

560 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 

*TORT5!mJE SPRAYER OUTFIT 
^ 275 ® 

■ Compl$to 

Formmrly aotd for $68»SO j 



Mounted on base with three ball-bearing roll- 
ers. Bhippifls weight of oetnplete outfit 58 iba. 
This is the outfit for all-around 
«tH*aylng work wherever current la 
available. You can epray paint, 
varnish, duco, enamel, lacquer, In- 
aectlcidM, etc., with It. Simply 
insert plug into edectrlo socket 
and thli marvelous machine is 
ready. 

Outfit equipped complete with 
IntOTnal Mix Spray Qun. with 
quart aluminum cup. round or 
fan spray. M H.F. heavy duty 
motor. 110-voIt. 86-oycle AC. alt 
filter. Kellogg Air-Cooled Com- 
pressor. 1^x1%. 15 feet of hose, 
oord and phig. 

PriM of Complofe Outfit 
wits Qun, $27.50 

Internal Mix Spray Oun alone $7.50 

Filter Tank alone 4.25 

Kellogg Air-cooled comprefi- 

sor alone 7.50 

Price of complete outfit with- 
out motor 20.00 
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The time hat eome to banish fear and 
ignorance. Every aduH person is entitled 
to the joy and freedom of a perfect love 
life. Science has discovered many startling 
facts about love and passion that are 
openly and frankly discussed in an 
amazing new book, written by two famous 
doctors. No one has a right to be without 



ENJOr THE THRILL 

H SC>C cutx/ > 



this priceless knowledge. In flaming, nn« 
ashamed words the authors have DARED 
to tell the TRUTH about SEX — informa- 
tion previously found only in restricted 
medical books. Everything you want to 
know about sex, love and marriage la , 
disclosed. 



A FEW OF THE VITAL SUBJECTS DISCUSSED! 



'lore Making and Its Dangers 
•The Crime of Abortion. 

•The Truth About Masturbation. 
•What to Allow a Low to Do. 



•The Sexual ^brace. 

•Sesual Slawy and Starration. 

•How to Gain Greater Delight 
•Secrets of the H<Hieymoon. 

DON’T TAKE UNNECESSARY CHANCES 1 

YOU WILL IlND PRICELESS IN- 
FORMATION in this sensational book. 

Some people, ashamed of their own 
b^ies. will say it should be sup- 
prrased. To those who seek the 
plain unvarnished facts, it 
wiU prove a blessing. Beau- 



•Birth ControL 
•Venereal Diseases. . 

•Sexual WeakBMi. ^ 

•Is Marriage a Neoeuityf 



tifully bound and illustrated; printed on 
fine paper. Absolutely guaranteed to be 
the finest book of its kind. OVER €00 
PAGES . . . MANY VIVID PICTURES. 
New reduced price only $1.98. Sold to 
adults only! 



2 BOOKS r 
FREE!! 



Leern how to hold and 
attract the opposite sex 
— bow to avoid mistakes — 
bow to enjoy the thrilling 
ecstasy of physical love. Avoid the tragedies 
of sex ignorance I Stop making tragic 
blunders. Knowledge can bring happiness 
and true pleasure. 

CIRCLE PUB. CO., Dept. 404 

1123 Broadway New York, N.Y 



To erery adult who 
orders the book "Sex 
BeUUtms and New 
Eugenics/* we will 
tend ABSOLUTELY 
FREE two brand new 
booklets — “SEX 
CONTROL” and 
“LOVE TECH- 
NIQUE’* oontainlng 
Tltal information. 



CIRCLE PUBLISHING COMPANY. Dept. 404 * 

1123 Broadway. Now York City. J 

Please rush "Sex Relatiene and New Eunenlia," snd I 
2 FBEE BOOKS in plain wrapper. I agree to pay post- • 
man $1.98 plus postage. If I am not satisfied I wlU| 
return the books and my money will be refunded. m 



.Ago.. 



Town State 

Canadian and Foreign Orders — send $2.45 with order. I 



A Book-Loagth Novel in 

PIRATE 

« stories 



‘CLEONS of DEATH” 

By NELS LeROY JORGENSEN 



SHORT STORIES by J. ALLAN DUNN, 
NORMAN WHITE, JR., JACK COVINGTON 




SELECTED TRUE BTORT 
by FREDERICK J. HOOD 



TREASURE DEPARTMENT 



HAT PIRATE STORIES 
N<nr On All Newaataada 



I5c 



The Copy 



The Greatest 
SCIENCE FICTION VOLUME 
Ever Published / 

MBVEB before have to 

Al many masterpieces of 
fantasy been published In 
one volume. Keyer befocn 
has such literary value been 
issued for such • ridicu- 
lously low ooit, 

T FAMOUS 
NOVELS 

By H. G. Wells 

Look at the table of con- 
tents: "The Time Maehlne’% 
"The Island of Dr. Mo- 
reau", "The InvUlbIs 
Man", "The War of the 
Worlds", "The First Men 
in the Moon". *'The Food 
of the Gods", **ln the Daye 
of the Comet". 

Just think I — Seven price- 
less journeys away from the 
humdrum, work-a-day world! 
Here are stories that remain 
classics as long as the Eng- 
lish language is spoken — 
and longer I Each fantastle 
tele Is easily worth the 

? rice of the entire book, 
f you have ever read » 
•elenee-flctloD story, you cannot deny yourself this volume. 
These novels are more than stories — they are visions into the 
unknown, such aa have come from the pen of no other literary 
genius. Tou will forget that you are reading printed paget 
and revel in the ecstasy of Wells' vivid word-pictures! 

Seven masterpieces, each with seven times the merit of 
ordinary aclenee-flttion stories, at a seventh their valuel 

DON’T DELAY! 

SCIENCE PUBLICATIONS 

97W Hudson STREET new York 




.75 a copy 

860 PAGES 
Size of book— >0'/** x 6* 



When answering advertisements, please mention Magazine RBADtats* Group 
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When I 
Learned 
Millions of 
Men Suffer 
With This 



Gland Disorder 



1 Resigned as Executive of a Seven Million Dollar Corporation to 
Bring Men the News of this Great Drugless Home Treatment 



NOW , . . Men in Every Civi-> 
lized Nation Praise this 
Great Discovery 

F or many years I was a directing executive of 
one of the larger steel concerns in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Then came an event that caused me 
to quickly resign from this lucrative position with 
its assun?d future. 

For sjine time T had been consulting a scientist 
with regard to certain manufacturing formulas. 
One day, after such a discussion in my ofiice, this 
man said, “You have many men working for you. 
Have you ever noticed how manv men seem to 
•ihUlenly grow old, go all to pieces in less than a year's 
tjnie when they reach a certain middle age?” I told him I 
liad noticed this in many cases. Further I said I was very 
much interested as I was nearing 40 myself. 

“Prostate trouble is the answer,” he said. 

“That hardly seems ixjssible.” I replied. “Why. 1 know 
of very few men who ever had that disorder.” 

“■S’es. most men are like yr)ii they kilW little about the 
prostate gland yet highest medical authorities definitely say 
that nearly 7 men out of every 10 have prostate disorder 
aher the age of 50. Literally millions of men have pros- 
tate trouble without knowing it. .Some confuse their trouble 
with kulney or bla<lder derangement. Others think that they, 
are aging juematurely. that pains in feet, legs, back and 
head and increasing frequent nightly risings are natural and 
nothing can l>e done alwut them.” 

Then he told me of his discovery, a simple, easy w'ay 
to revitalize the prostate gland — and how he had placed it 
in the hands of physicians and afflicted men for conclusive 
trial. The results had l>een even more satisfactory than 
exnectcd, in some cases almost incredible. 

He ended bv saying, “Money and business experience is 
necessary to Bring this di.scovery to the millions of men 



who need it, at a cost everyone can afford. You arc just 
the man.” 

My decision was made within a few days. Today I see 
that decision rewarded a thou.sand times over. Thousands 
of letters come to me frt>m men telling of relief from most 
distressing conditions. Some tell how they have been saved 
from the necessity of the surgeon’s knife in a painful gland 
operation. Others tell of relief after all other methods have 
failed. Many say they feel 20 years younger — relieved 
from the torturous and painful conditions that often make 
life a burden for men of mature years. 

Are you aging too soon . . . getting up 5 to 10 times at 
night . . . are you on the down grade, half-living, blue, 
depressed, subject to chronic constipation, chronic fatigue, 
ixickache. and weakness? Then it would give me great 
)leasure to tell you, too. how this scienti.st’s discovery can 
)€ used in your own home with the undcr.standinjf that 
unless you feel its amazing l)encfits within a week's time, it 
costs you nothing. America’s most noted sanitarium has 
advised it for home use. 

You oWe it to yourself to act aPonce. Send no money. 
Simply mail the couixm at once. W. J. KIRK. Presideni, 
The Electro Thermal Co., 5585 Morris Ave., Steulx'iiville. O. 



If you live West of the Rockies, address The Electro 
Thermal Co.. 500 Wm. Fox Building. Dept. S5-S. Los 
Angeles, Calif. In Canada, address The Electro Ther- 
mal Co., De.sk 55-S, 53 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 



I W. J. Kirk, Pres.. I 

J The Electro Thermal Co.. J 

I 5585 Morris Ave., Steubenville, O. ( 

I Please mail at once a free copy of the ' Ituoklct. “Why j 

Many .Men Are Old at 40.” and nil iletails about the | 
I new treatment. I’m not ubligate<l in any way. j 

I Name I 

1 Address I 

I City . State ! 

» I 



Sm 50 bt, BUYING YOUR RADIO MIDWtST lABORAfORItS 




BAND) ) 



£C Trial I 



EFORE you buy any radio Write for the new FREE 
' 1935 Midwest ■ 



'Fifteenth Anniversary” catalog 
and see for yourself the many reasons why 110,000 satisfied customers 
bought their radios direct from the Midwest Laboratories and saved 
from to Why pay more than the direct-to-you laboratory price? 
You, too, can make a po»tive saving of from 30^ to 50% by buying 
this more economical way. Learn why Midwest outperforms sets cost- 
ing up to $200.00 and more. Never before so much radio for so little 
money! Midwest gives you triple protection with: One-Year Guar- 
antee, Foreijgn Reception Guarantee, Money-Back Guarantee. 

50 ADVANCED 1$25 FEATURES equalled world-wide broadcast^.. 
Many exclusive features include: England, France, Germany, Spain. 
Micro-Tenuator... Fidel- A-Stat... Italy, Russia, Australia, etc. Send 
Separate Audio Generator...Cera- today for money-saving facts! 
mic Coil Forms, etc. Only Mid- SENUTIOIUI HIGH RDEUn RECOTIOM 
we^ covers a tumng range of 9 to 

2400 meters (oo Megacycles to 125 toned, super selective. I6-tube radio nvee 
KC) — enabling you to easily and you absofule realism — assures you ollife- 
successfully tune in even low- like. «y>l.l-sl«»r toni^-unUk. anythins 

• youhaveeverespenenced before. Y ou will 

powered foreign stations up to hear, one more octave — overtones — that 
12,000 miles away with Ciystal- cannot be brought in with ordinary ra- 
clear, loud-speaker reception. instrunren*t!*^cre*ry 

All 5 Wave Bands enable vou to and 



taen.O.— 
ll«r« an 
• om« ol 
the at*. 



This dial Yvas designed in keeping with 
the trend of the times, yet is not an airplane 
dial! It is a many -purpose dial that per- 
forms many functions. Now, Midwest guar- 
antees that inexperienced persons can se- 
cure good foreign reception. Send for FREE 
miniature of actual rotating dial which 
clearly shows these outstanding advantages: 

1. Dial calibrstsd in Kilocycisa, Msgacyclas 
and Matsra; 

2. Calllatlars^ American Broadcast Stations 
painted on dial and illuminatcdt 

3. Slow-Fast, Smooth-Acting Tuning} 

4. Station Group Locator} 

6. Simplifiod Tuning Guido Lights} 

6. Automatic Ssloct-O-Band Indicator} 

7. Illuminated Pointer Indicator; 

a. Silont Shadow Tuning — Improvement on 
Meter Tuning; 

9. Centralised Tuning. 



CiSB.OSF, Devrawy. 
{nod— VK'fME..M& 
Australia— VK2M^ 

Ary, Australia— 
HJ4ABK. HJ3ABF. 
iombia. H. A., and i 
more. Ooldra Hat 
2202 Orand Aval 



We hava ^R|' 

keardthe ■fa 

mil 

wub your 

Midwest. qRI 

Have re- 

reived B | 1 

Madaca*. liF 
car. Sydney, Londoo Psria. 
Vienna. Moaeow, M^rid. 
New York. Bhanckai, Tokle* 
and also South Amerieaa 
tranemittera. Marouia H. 
Buchanan, Apertado M, 
Plata San MarUe, l7l« 



inflection of speech. 



Toko ndventnge of 
the omening 30- 
dny FREE trial 
i offer. Send for 
\ FREE cntolog. 






ONIY RADIO COVERING 
(Z- 9 TO 2.400 MtTtRi 

; 12.000 Ml It TUNING RANGt , 



WORLDS GRtATtST 
? RADIO VALUt 



/ with 

/ ■ New' 

Deluxe Auditorium -Tifpe 






‘TAr///fo (fuaranfeei/ Hbr/t/’Me/e 4IIG4I Pe/formance WifhTkh 

De/tfxe UD-k; ftadfol 

■ ( ALL f IVt V 



MAILCOtPON TODAY/ 



AMAiiieC lO-BAY 

own AWP WIW I9»S CAiStOC 



MIDWEST RADIO CORP. 

DEPT. Bla- CINCINNATI. OHIO. U. S. A. 

Es.'.MishecI 1920 Cable Address Miraco All 'Codes 



S MIDWEST RADIO CORF.. 

• Dept. S85 

• ClmlntMtl. OMe. 

m Wilhoet obUcation oe my part ae«d 
9 me jrour new FREE 193A cataloc, 

• FREE Miniature Dial, and com- 
m olaU detaiU of your liberal SOday 

PREE trial offer. ThU la NOT an order. 



Make Cnay 



Eatra Mane* 



- e- * -e.% e 

leeeftMaaraeaa 






jS5JTAy^rh<«Winode«tyl AtIast.Atafli- NWAT EVEfty'MAN $HOl^ KNOW Bda’t be to Igaoitiice^Mid 

.A ous docaar has fold ail the seems <d' THeSemolEmW* H»wteR«toiAVtrWtv Bo}oy the tapmrous dellgbta hf the peca 

»«inffaatdariDgUaauage.Nppn^^ phyMcUWr 

4)^ciAg the busE» no veiled hmts»> Ho5SS2!SSr'^"* S^aL^rant?f*Kft& • • • «cao<JaS • • • divorce . • . ca« ^ 

Imt 'mUTH; blszlog throogh 576 |mges V«aS«S Oi»«i»os TIi^rra^SmAbSU often be prevented bf knpwlw^ Otthr 

oS straightforward laces. _ _ the ignorant pay the awful penaUm of ; 

Love Is the most magniJictnt HSkKy In WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULDKNOW wrong sex piactices. Read the ftctt^dearff* > 
the world . . . know bow to hold your feet Matins Kewte Anraet <nmI Held startlingly told . .••.Study thdte Ultutta* ^ 

loved one . . . don’t glean half-truths ftolo Se«i!lfsi«verv ef Wenea In darknew no lop|^ 

unreliable sources. Nowy o o can know how latha«^ai»lal»»eHvs{eiie Enentioit ei Heper , You want to luiow . • . ^d yon smma , 
.Wendi«oo»nce..W..«.d«l£de«WJ n.«7o«. 

4M0RC Than 100 vivid pictures IIOMOSaXIIAittY<.«SIX ASNOJtMALiritt powerforhappiness-YottOweittoyourself 
Thn 106 illustrarions leave nothing to astounding world •• » the one ypulove. to tear aside w 

the imagination ... I^ow bow to <^er- of"halfsexesVThey'cravetheco^amon* tarn of hypocnay and learn the 
come physical mismating . . ; l^ow what owhaeic... their practtces are «ije ADDAAirA 

to do Sayourwedding night to avoid the toSNawblc to tU ATTRACT THR OPPOSITE SfXI 

torturing results of ignorance. snooldiiiiaecstaQd them. Know i&ow /e rny<^ the thrifilog expen- 

pertaining to sex is discussed MoncyhadtntOfieelfyouAKAOlSdtilEtdt that are, your birthright •»* know 

In da^g language. All the things you ^76 PAR M E PlAOfiS S ,^**^*®* die opposite SC* •* • bOW ' 

(have wanted to know about your sex lift. to hold Jove. •. . . . 

Inform^OD about which other books o^ There is no longer ^y need to pfty the 

vaguely BinVts yours at last. awful priar for one moment of bust. Read - 

Some will be offend^ by the amazing the kientiEc pathological facts told SO ‘ 

frankness of this book and Its vivid illu> btarely by Dr. Rubm. The chaptect ^ , 

trarions, but the world has no. longer any vener^ disease are alppe worth the price 






Cent. 591. 1270 Sixth Ave.« New York, N.Y. 

Bleaso s«nd me, *‘Sex Harmonr and Baaentei** in pl&fa 
wrapper, j pay the postman S2.98 (pms poetaae) on 
neiivery. If I am not completely satisned, I can return 
the b<»k and the entire purchase price will be refunded 
imiwdlatclv Also ^nd me FREE OF CHARGE, your 



'This surctiAg bopk ciscsmcf 
*• birth control In an eoctcclr 
new way — Telft von mtay 
chinas about a r^ch discusaM ^ 
subiect. Why jkrth CootrolV ^ 
^wdibearereRiootoyott--* ^ 
Sent free to all 'rsewbo order 
Sex HarmfH^Vi Euaeaics** ' 
at the reduced J *e |2.9a. 
PIOHEEK Ca ^ 

ItTS ShtA Are.. Newyarl^ NLR 



AJdrta- 



mnrfif I I I » Ej 

Or^lersfromForeipnCimritrics IS Shxlhngsin advan^ 



Banish Fear 
Prevent Disease 
End Self Denial 

jfCpp' 



KNOW THE AMAZING TRUTH 
ABOUT SEX AND LOVE! 



iTHIS BOOK NOT SQlD>^O.j^lt^RS 



When answering advertisements, please mention Macazinb RB.ogas’ GRt ■■ 
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